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P Oxy. 4.755 descr. - a Homeric Papyrus 
at Princeton (Iliad 5.130-174)! 


Andrzej Miroñczuk Warsaw University 


Abstract 
Edition ofan unpublished Homeric papyrus from Oxyrhynchus from 
the third century CE with parts of Iliad 5.130-174. The papyrus was 
briefly described in POxy. 3 as no. 755 and is now at Princeton Uni- 
versity (AM 4427). 


princeton.apis.p31 HxW=29x6cm III CE 
POxy. 3.755 descr.; MP? 0737; TM 60905; LDAB 2035; Allen 179; West 179 


The papyrus, which was given to Princeton University by the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Society in 1907, is a long, rather narrow scrap, broken on all sides, 
preserving on the verso the full height of a column with endings of Iliad 5.130- 
174? On the recto are the remains of an unpublished document written in a 
cursive hand of the early third century CE. The papyrus is now in the Manu- 
scripts Division, Department of Rare Books and Special Collections, Princeton 
University Library, under inventory number AM 4427. 

The ink on the verso is mostly black, but in the upper parts of the text 
it is sometimes dark grey; later supplements are also lighter. The ink is often 
faded and worn away. In some places the top layer of the papyrus has been 
stripped away. 

Part of the upper margin is preserved to a height of 2 cm at most (or 2.6 
cm if we exclude the uncertain 5.130); of the bottom margin 2.7 cm at most 
remains. The extant right margin varies from minimally 1.6 cm (after the lon- 
gest line) to 4 cm (after the shortest lines). 


! I would like to express my sincerest gratitude to Princeton University and to Mr. 
Don C. Skemer, Curator of Manuscripts, for the permission to publish the papyrus. 
For a photograph see http://www.columbia.edu/cgi-bin/dlo?obj=princeton.apis.p69 
&size-150&face-f&tile-0. I would like to thank Benedetto Bravo and Tomasz Derda, 
who were of invaluable assistance. 

? Traces of 5.130 very doubtful; see the commentary. 
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Assuming that the vague traces at the top ofthe column are ink belonging 
to 5.130 (as Grenfell and Hunt state), this column has 45 lines. Book 5 would 
have occupied 21 columns? The column-to-column width* may be calculated 
very approximately? to 14 cm. Book 5 would have occupied ca. 3 meters in 
length. The height of the column is 24.3 cm (with 45 lines; or 23.8 cm with 
44 lines), and the height of the roll was at least 29 cm. The leading‘ is very 
uneven, varying from 0.4 cm to 0.65 cm; the line-spacing/ varies from 0.15 
cm to 0.35 cm. 

The writing, against the fibers, was not carefully done and was executed at 
a fast pace, but no ligatures occur and each letter was written separately. The 
hand exhibits some characteristics of the Formal-Mixed Style? (e. g., narrow e, 
6, o, c contra broad ô, n, u, v, 1, T), but the script is rather informal and irregular. 
Bilinearity is poorly maintained (cf. verticals of p, t, v, @, y descending below 
the line); lines are sloping. The first two elements of a form an acute angle; the 
right diagonal of ó starts before it meets the left one - the horizontal stroke 
comes slightly off the line sloping; strokes of £ are almost at a right angle; is 
written in three movements, with a rounded, often deep middle element; £ is 
written as two horizontals with a dot in the middle; 0 is small and stands high 
in the line; v is often written in one movement, with a shallow cup; w is rather 
flat and stands high in the line. Comparison with POxy. 7.1016 (Plato, early 
III CE, GLH 20a’), POxy. 2.223 (Iliad, early III CE; GLH 21a), PFlor. 2.103 
(Iliad, ca. AD 260; GLH 22a), POxy. 27.2452 (Sophocles?, II CE; GMAW 17), 
POxy. 27.2458 (Euripides, III CE; GMAW 32), POxy. 7.1015 (Encomium, later 
III CE; GMAW 50) suggests a date for this papyrus in III CE. 

There is regular use of lectional signs, which are probably written by two 
hands. The scribe is responsible for all the diaereseis and for the apostrophe in 
5.147; he probably also added the circumflex accent in 145 and the acute ac- 
cent in 137. All other signs appear to be slightly lighter and seem to have been 
added by a second hand, which also is responsible for the correction in 134. 


? 909 + 45 = 20.2 (= 20 full columns with 45 lines + one column with 9 lines). If the 
columns have 44 lines, Book 5 would have occupied 21 columns (20 full columns + 
one with 29 lines). 

* The width of the longest line in a column + the intercolumnar space. 

> Five letters occupy ca. 1.5 cm in width. The longest lines have ca. 40 letters. Therefore 
40 + 5 = 8; 8 x 1.5 cm = 12 cm; 12 cm + at least 1.6 cm of the right margin = 13.6 cm. 

$ “The vertical space between lines of text, measured from base to base line? W.A. 
Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (Toronto 2004) 342. 

7 Leading minus letter height. 

š C£. E.G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World (London 1987’; = GMAW) 
26-27. 

? C.H. Roberts, Greek Literary Hands 350 BC-AD 400 (Oxford 1956; = GLH). 
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lota mutum is often omitted. Considering the re-used backside, the informal 
hand, and reading aids, the papyrus was probably used as a school text.!° 

The text usually supports the Vulgate. The following papyri!! cover some 
or all the lines of our papyrus: P.Cair.Masp. 3.67331 (1-746 [lacunose], AD 
375-425, West's 58), POxy. 2.223 (76-228, III CE, P$), PLaur. 4.127 (114-32, 
II-III CE; H), P Bodmer 1(124-32, 151-810, AD 217-399; 9*?). P Ashm. inv. 
101/22(a) (126-57, I-III CE; P’), P. Ashm. inv. 106/34(d) (128-39, 167-84; 
undated; Ps), P. Ashm. inv. 119/64(b) (132-9, IV CE; 075), P. Ashm. inv. 34 4B 
74/F(1-3)a (134-53, II CE; Q??^), P.Ifao inv. 94 verso (142-62, AD 200-225; 9”), 
PLaur. 4.128 (159-68, I CE; 42%); and in PStrasb. inv. Gr. 1015 (glossary or 
scholia minora ad 5.88-254, II CE; P"), P Harris 2.177 (scholia ad 5.158-256, 
III CE; 52). 

Iexamined the photograph of the papyrus and compared the manuscript 
mainly with M.L. West edition (Stuttgart/Leipzig 1998); I consulted also H. 
van Thiel’s (Hildesheim, Zürich, New York 2010?) and Leaf’s (London 1902?) 
editions; in the lacunae I provide West’s text, and in the commentary I use his 
sigla. I print lectional signs following the scribes practice (i.e. as they occur in 
the manuscript). 


i margin 

130? la 

131 Agpoölırn 

oče], xaAkw 
yAavkwm]c Adnv[n] 

e]u[[e]]iyOn 

135 ] ua xécOat 
] óc te Àéovro: . 
] otecct 


ov]ôe danaccenı- 
] npocagóver. 
140 epnula polßeulrau 
kJéxvvtalt] 
ajvAñc 
Aliouñónc: 
nom]&vaAawv- 
145 xeAxnp]et Soöpı- 
n]ap @uov 


10 Cf. e.g. Turner, GMAW 13 and footnote 6. 
!! List based on LDAB (www.trismegistos.org/Idab) and Homer and the Papyri 
(http://www.stoa.org/homer/homer.pl). 
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eepyaOe]v nö’ ano vwtolv 
] HIoAbeısov 
ylépovro[c 
150 ove]ıpovc 
ebeva]piéev 
Daıvo]nòc oi 
Avy] pat 
Autec]Oa[t] 
155 e€at] yuto O[v]uóv 
] «dea Avyp[a] 
] voerncay[tle 
dalt£ovro 
Aapôa]viôao 
160 ] X[pouóv te. 
avxe] va aën 
Boc]kouevawv- 
Tv]ôsoc vioc 
TEUX]e ecoAa- 
165 ] cXabvetv 
cuxa]c avépay 
] eyxetqwy 
] epebpor- 
Kpatep] ov tg 
170 ] quôa 
] oictoi 
av]ip: 
apet}y[wv] 
174 alvlacx]wv- 
margin 


130? ]....:Few very vague and indeterminate traces, then a vertical - all 
may be discoloration (cf. similar dark spots at the bottom ofthe column, under 
]wv) and not ink. Grenfell and Hunt state that the first line preserved is 5.130. 


132 yadkw: So J$ supra ser. 400, 995,996 and most codd.” (O) : [x] JaAkwı P 
: 6ovpi P. — At the end perhaps a high dot (or just a hole in the papyrus). 


? [ use the term “codices” (“codd”) to designate the medieval manuscripts collated 
by M.L. West: Q = codices A (X AD), D (X), B (XI), C (XI-XII), E (XI; these three last 
codd., BCE, have a common ancestor, b), F (XI), T (AD 1059), Y (fragments, XI), R 
(XII), W (XID), G (XIII); so-called h family: M (XIII AD), N (XII-XIII), P (XIV); and 
codd. H (XIII), O (XIII), V (XIII), X (fragments of A), Z (lemmata and scholia”, IX). 
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134 s]pu[[e]]tyn: The corrected form (most probably by a second hand), 
éuixOn, is attested in the whole tradition (so 9 75» °°, codd. [O]) and is 
preferred by West. A similar correction, e]u[[e]]ixOn, is attested in P” (I-II 
CE) at 9.99. 


135 At the end perhaps a high dot (or just a hole in the papyrus). 


136 we: The acute accent is well preserved; before it there are some faint 
traces, which suit the horizontal stroke of a rough breathing. Although the 
vertical dash ofthe hypothetical breathing is lost, the presence ofthe breathing 
is very probable - the acute begins above the right arm of w, apparently fol- 
lowing a lectional sign that was written exactly above w. — A€oyta: o perhaps 
squeezed in later (by the scribe). 


138 Sapacent: Above the second a there is a possible trace that, if ink, 
may belong to the upper tip of an acute accent (Öaudccenı); the papyrus is dam- 
aged here and it might be also just a shadow of the image. — The iota adscript 
is rather short, broad and damaged at mid-level, if ink (and not just two holes 
one above another), perhaps added by a second hand. Cf. 153. 


141 x]Jéxvvra[: It cannot be determined if the papyrus had k£yvvrat, as 
P, testimonia and codd. (Q), preferred by West, or kéyvvra, as P° (the 
former is of course much more probable). Codex Z offers kéyvvro. Only H 
has tétavtat. — In the right margin, far to the right, there is a half-circle, like a 
large quantity mark denoting a short vowel (similar to a lowercase v) - perhaps 
surface damage. This line is omitted in one late codex, teste Leaf. 


142 a]uAfjc: The accent is quite clumsy; perhaps it was corrected from 
an acute accent. 


147 eepyadelv: The vis doubtful - there are no verticals, and at line level 
there are darktraces compatible with a horizontal dash (accidental? Cf. a stroke 
after v of IIoAvetSov in 148); the character looks like ô. v is surely expected here. 


148 TloAvetdov: So 295 ^5, Et. Mag., and codd. F T R W. The majority 
of the tradition (Herodianus, Aristonicus, most codd. [N*]) has IIoAvióov, 
which could be found in some copies teste Et. Mag; Eustathius also refers to 
two forms in antiquity.” Cf. 13.663: ñv dé tic Ebyrvwp, IloAvidov pávttoc vióc 
(so scholia?"*, codd. [Q] : IIoAvetó6ov P* and some late MSS.); and 13.666: 


13°0 6£ IoAvidoc digopeitat napa toic naAauoic £v te óixpóvorko Sid óip0óyyou dé 
Exwv Tv napaAnyovcav (Commentarii ad Iliadem 2.44). Van Thiels information that 
Eustathius read IIoAbeıdov in 5.148 is wrong. 
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aya8oc IIoAoi6oc (so 95, testimonia, codd. [Q] : TIoAbeisoc P’ and some late 
MSS.). Cf. also a variant TIoAbeı6ov ad 9.276 in codex T. 


151 e£evalpı&ev: There is v-movable at the end of line, although the next 
verse does not start with a vowel. 


152 üM[: It is impossible to determine if the papyrus had vie, as °°?" 
** and codd. (Q; üeïe 399), preferred by West, or vióv, as P and scholia"" ad 
13.643. — Below the left tip ofthe quantity mark there is a small dark spot. If it 
is ink (and not a shadow), together with the horizontal it might be compatible 
with a very clumsy circumflex accent (cf. e.g. 142) - so the papyrus’ reading 
would be üi[e]. I find such a circumflex hardly possible. 


153 Avylp@ı: The t is thick and long and also slightly lighter than the 
ink of the main text - Grenfell and Hunt probably rightly suggest that it was 
added by a second hand. 


155 stai]vvto: Above the damaged v, to the left, there is a faint oblique 
ascending from the left, perhaps remains of an acute accent (e€ai]yuto). 


158 da]téovto: So the tradition and edd. Herakleides read S5atéovtat 
(teste Eustathius); cf. Hes. Th. 606-7 ànoqOiuévou dé Sta Cwhv dSatéovtat 
xnportal. 

160 X[powı]ov te: Above o there is a faint spot, which suits the upper tip 
of an acute accent. I suppose that the papyrus had Xpoutov Te, as most codd. 
(Q*), accepted by van Thiel. M. West, as Herodianus, prefers Xpouíov, attested 
in P and codex A. Similar differences at 4.295, 5.677, 9.275, 17.218. 


162 foc]kouevácv: Above a and under the long acute accent clumsy 
traces, like a quantity mark denoting a short vowel. — In the right margin, at 
the edge, some ink traces, like a rounded character. 


163 vtoc: The dash above v does not seem to be a continuous stroke; 
perhaps it is a diaeresis (toc). Above it blurred, faint traces (a grave added by 
a second hand, üioc/ dioc?). 


164 Ttevyxle: Above e faint, blurred traces, perhaps an apostrophe (tev- 
xde’). 

172 This verse is omitted only in P (teste Homer and the Papyri). The 
high dot may be a hole in the papyrus. 


173 The vertical space between verses 172 and 174 is compressed (0.45 
cm), but it is not unusual; cf. e.g. 5.161-163, where the vertical space between 
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161 and 163 is 0.55 cm. Also, the lines are sloping - therefore at the beginning 
the space between 172 and 174 might have been larger. 


174 a]v[acy] eov: Grenfell and Hunt state that the last preserved line 
is 5.173 (i.e. åueiv]wv?), but that is not plausible considering (a) the vertical 
alignment of letters (the last letter of 173 should be ca. under p of &v]r]p of 172 
and the second t of dictoi of 171; (b) the acute accent above w of ] v. The traces 
much more probably belong to 5.174. — Under o some blurred and smudged 
out traces - something crossed out? 
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Greek von Scherling Papyri in Leiden 


Klaas A. Worp Leiden University 


Abstract 
Edition of 14 Greek papyri in the National Museum of Antiquities, 
Leiden, acquired in the 1940s from Erik von Scherling, 


The National Museum of Antiquities (RMO) in Leiden holds, inter multa 
ac varia alia, a small collection of Greek papyri acquired through two pur- 
chases from Erik von Scherling, a local dealer in medieval manuscripts and 
ancient papyri.! The first purchase was made in 1942, the second in 1948. It is 
perhaps remarkable that in the middle ofthe Second World War, while Europe 
was ablaze, a Dutch museum spent money on a handful of Greek papyrus frag- 
ments. Especially in view ofthe quality ofthe fragments, one can only speculate 
about the motive behind the acquisition. 

I published one of these texts a quarter century ago,’ and I present here, 
as a kind of coda to my research on the von Scherling papyri, a first edition of 
the other Greek von Scherling texts in the RMO? Identifiable provenances are 
Oxyrhynchus (3, 4) and the Antaeopolite nome (5); in most cases a provenance 
cannot be ascertained. None of the fragments can be attributed to a particular 
year; all that can be said is that they cover the whole spectrum of Ptolemaic 
(7, 11), Roman (1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 13), and Byzantine Egypt (2, 5, 10, 14). I keep the 
numerical order of the inventory numbers attributed by the Museum to the 
individual objects: 


! On his papyrus collection, see M. Bakker, A. Bakkers, and K.A. Worp,“Back to 
Oegstgeest: The von Scherling Papyrus Collection. Some von Scherling Texts in Min- 
nesota; BASP 44 (2007) 41-73, esp. 41-47, and K.A. Worp and R. Dekker, “Missing 
Papyri: The von Scherling Papyrus Collection Again”, BASP 49 (2012) 175-208. 

? See K.A. Worp, “P.Leid. inv. F 1948/3.4: A New Fragment concerning Market Taxes 
in Oxyrhynchus,” OMRO 67 (1987) 25-28 (= now SB 18.13631). 

3 One more time I should like to express my sincere gratitude to the curator papy- 
rorum in the National Museum of Antiquities, Leiden, Maarten Raven, for his kind 
permission to publish the texts edited in this article. Likewise, I should like to thank 
my former student Ms. A.V. Bakkers MA for her help during the preparation of this 
publication, and the Museums photographer, Mr. P.J. Bomhof, for the excellent work 
he did on making digital photographs of these texts available to me. 
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inv. F1942/10.6= 1. Fragment of uncertain character 
inv. F1942/10.7= — 2. Order to deliver 

inv. F 1942/10.8 = 3. Receipt for a tax payment 

inv. F 1942/10.9= — 4. Fragment of a document 


inv. F 1942/10.10= 5. Account 

inv. F1942/10.11= 6. Fragment ofa letter(?) 

inv. F 1942/10.12= 7. Fragment of a text of unknown character 
inv. F 1942/10.14*= 8. Fragment of a text of unknown character 
inv. F 1942/10.16= 9. Fragment of a text of unknown character 
inv. F 1942/10.17 = 10. Part of a private letter(?) 


inv. F 1948/3.1 = 11. Fragment of uncertain character 
inv. F 1948/3.2 = 12. List of names(?) 

inv. F 1948/3.3 = 13. Fragment of a contract 

inv. F 1948/3.5 = 14. List of documents 


1. Fragment of Uncertain Character 


RMO inv. no. F. 1942/10.6. On inventory card: von Scherling G. 5. 


Dimensions: 3.3 (H.) x 9.5 (W.) cm. While the preserved text counts only 
two lines, its top margin features a small diagonal hasta coming from above. 
This can be taken as the descending vertical of a single letter (possibly a p?), 
hence an unknown number oflines preceded the present]. 1. At the beginning 
of the first line a small amount of papyrus may have to be folded back, but the 
extra thick papyrus may be caused by a Klebung of a tomos synkollesimos; for 
such composite rolls, cf. W. Clarysse, “Tomoi Synkollesimoi; in M. Brosius 
(ed.), Ancient Archives and Archival Traditions. Concepts of Record-Keeping in 
the Ancient World (Oxford 2003) 344-359. The verso is blank. The writing is 
with the fibres. 


Date: Roman period Provenance: ? 


1 ]. cu Xpuoäpiov tac tod matpdc al 
2 Jwdov nepı.[.|yw.x.pt..p...vtraces 


“Inv. F 1942/10.13 and F 1942/10.15 turned out to be documents in Coptic; their 
edition falls under the competence of a Coptic papyrologist. 
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The word xpvoäpıov is remarkable. In the DDBDP (accessed on 18.2.2013) 
itis found only in BGU 3.959.9 as a woman's name, while according to the TLG 
it occurs as (a) a personal name for women (only in Lucian, Dialog. Meretricii 
2.10, and in the scholia to this author), or (b) a substantive (only in the Corpus 
Aristotelicum, Fragm. 266 [Rose], l. 17: ov poi tò npoQopuov tod xpuoapiov). 
Despite the dubious context, a personal name seems more attractive here than 
a term without a clear meaning (it is not listed in LSJ). 


1 Thelacuna contains the acc.pl. of a feminine noun, but it is unclear 
whether the a partly visible before the lacuna is the beginning ofthat noun, the 
beginning of the name of the father, or the beginning of, e.g., abrfic. 


2 Most probably the letters ]Jwôov form the end of a personal name 
‘Hplwôov. 


2. Order to Deliver 


RMO inv. no. F. 1942/10.7; on inventory card: von Scherling G. 6. 


Dimensions: 4.2 (H.) x ca 7.6 (W.) cm (including a small part at the left 
hand side that should be folded back). The top margin ofthe fragment is com- 
pletely preserved; at the left hand side, the right hand side, and at the bottom it 
has broken off. The writing is against the fibres. The verso is blank. 


Date: late V-VII CE Provenance: ? 
1 +H ayia ëkkAno(ia) MI 
2 ] mapaox(ov) toic otA[tyviapiotc? 
3 ] dta thy npwr(nv) ver[páunvov ? 
4 traces 
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This fragment presumably contains an order issued by a church official 
(see l. In.) to deliver (napdox(ov), 1. 2) something to the bakers (?, see 1. 2n.) 
"because ofthe first four-month period” (seel. 3n.); the precise meaning of this 
line remains unclear. For the economic role of Christian churches in Byzantine 
Egypt in general, see E. Wipszycka, Les resources et les activités économiques 
des églises en Égypte du IV au VIIF siécle (Bruxelles 1972). 


1 “Holy churches" are well attested in Egypt; the DDBDP (accessed 
18.2.2013) offers several dozens of texts from the Antaeopolite, Antinoopolite, 
Arsinoite, Heracleopolite, Hermopolite, and Oxyrhynchite nomes, all featur- 
ing the word combination ayia éxxAnoia. It is uncertain whether the word 
featuring an initial M- should be expanded to a toponym like M[éupew, or 
a personal name like M[aptupiov; cf. POxy. 67.4617.4. Perhaps less likely is a 
restoration of the name as M [apíac, see A. Papaconstantinou, “Les sanctuaires 
de la Vierge dans l'Égypte Byzantine et Omeyyade: l'apport des textes docu- 
mentaires;' JJP 30 (2000) 81-94, in particular the table on p. 91, from which 
it appears that in most cases Mapía herself is defined as äyla or apa. In any 
case, it is unlikely that the M[ should be taken as the personal name of the ad- 
dressee, e.g. M[axapiw + profession/rank], because a church is not expected to 
issue documents by itself; rather, a representative acting for the church called 
MI is expected. 


2 There is no reasonable alternative for the restoration of otA[tyviapiots 
(given the form of the + elsewhere in this text, a reading otp(atiwtatc) would 
seem less likely); for such “bakers of fine bread” cf. E. Battaglia, Artos. Il lessico 
della panificazione nei papiri greci (Milano 1989) 172, 176, 198-199; add the 
attestations in the Wörterlisten and the online DDBDP. 
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3 For the restoration of tv npwtnv tet[papnvov, cf. PRyl. 4.695.6. A 
TeTpäunvov refers to period of four months (Lat. quadrimenstruum), a term 
that is common in ancient accounting practice (the DDBDP, accessed on 
18.2.2013, lists 47 instances of forms in tetpäunv-). 


3. Receipt for a Tax Payment 


RMO inv. no. F. 1942/10.8. On inventory card: von Scherling G. 20. 


Dimensions 10 (H.) x 5.8 (W.) cm. At the right hand side, the upper margin 
is preserved for ca 1 cm. Moreover, at the right hand side of ll. 4 and 6-7 some 
papyrus material can be folded back. The verso is blank. 


Date: Early Roman Provenance: Oxyrhynchus 
> 
1 leıö. [ 
2 ]. Kal tg yvv[atxóc N.N. 
3 ] . og réA o T[ napy- yep- 
4 ] oix(iac) (uovo)orë(you) Kal TA | 
5 ]. èm tod npóc O£[vpoyxov nóAÀet Lapareiov 
6 x]ai To yépwç vexpo[tapwv? 
7 ]-- 1... IC). Kal Haunev[ovg 
8  neuntov dlexdtov 6 gotwel T.[ 
9 Ao]xAnmıadov tot Kai Ov . [ 


10 Jet .( ) kai tov vékvov ad(tod) [ 
11 o]v tod àóeAqo0 ad(tod) Kai [ 
12 ss ( ) KaAapav[A 


6 vexpo-: vex corr. 7 IIlaupév[ovc: second -u- ex corr. 


Lines 1-5 appear to contain part ofa document regarding the payment ofa 
tax (cf. 1. 3, TEAoc) on the sale of (part of) a single-storey house (cf. 1. 4, oik(iac) 
(uovo)orëy(ou)), something connected with the grave-digging trade (cf. 1. 
6, yépo vexpo[tapwv?) and part(s) of other immovables (cf. 1. 8, méuntov 
6]ek&rov ó &onv e U [sc. uépoc]). The payment involved not only a man but also 
a woman (cf. 1. 2, tig yvv[aıköc, presumably the contract partner’ s wife). The 
location of the house appears to have been the Sarapis sanctuary in Oxyrhyn- 
chus; cf. 1.5 and the map in J. Krüger, Oxyrhynchos in der Kaiserzeit (Frankfurt 
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1990). For similar receipts from Oxyrhynchus, see POxy. 1.99.14-15 (55 CE) 
and 34.2720.2-3 (41-54 CE). 

Lines 9-12 may be taken to refer to other contract parties or to a descrip- 
tion of the situation of the house in question Thus in 1. 9: a certain Asklepiades 
alias On-; in 1. 10: children; see kai tv t£kvov ad(tod); and inl. 11: a brother 
N.N. cf. tot ddeAqod av(tod). 


1 Perhaps part of a name of a contracting party in -KAeiöng? 
3 Readings like ]gtroc or ]yırog seem equally possible. 


6 ‘The reading of tot here does not seem compelling; elsewhere (I. 9, 11) 
the scribe writes the same article differently. A search in the DDBDP (accessed 
on 18.2.2013) for a form yepwg produced three texts, SB 24.16157, 16159, 
and 16162 (all from early 1st cent. BCE Hawara in the Fayum) featuring a 
word combination y&pwg vexp@v Tapıyevtwv. As the end of the line presents 
vekpo[, it looks probable that in our text a slightly variant wording was used, 
e.g. yEpwg vekpo[ráqov; after all, the terms, rapiXxeurñç and vekpotäpos oc- 
cur within the same sphere of activities; see T. Derda, “Necropolis Workers in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the Greek Papyri,’ JJP 21 (1991) 13-36, 
esp. 19ff., 26ff. Little is known about a trade tax paid by vexpotagot (cf. Derda 
29), but payment of such a tax by Tapıyevrat is better attested (cf. Derda 21, n. 
43). It is remarkable that the label yépac (privilege, prerogative, cf. LSJ, s.v.; 
translated as "Einkünfte" in PHawara Dem., p. 173; unfortunately, the term 
does not occur in P.W. Pestman's discussion of Greek terms regarding liturgies 
and revenues in the archive of the Theban Choachytes; cf. PSurvey, p. 460) is 
found in connection with the undertaker's trade and that after an interval of 
some 100-200 years the same term re-appears in another province of Egypt 
(cf. the provenance and date of the papyri from Hawara with the provenance 
of the fragment published here). 


7 At first sight it seems attractive to assume here the description of a 
house or a workshop located in the Oxyrhynchite town quarter (äupoôov) 
called Tlaupévouc rapaóeioov (cf. Krüger, Oxyrhynchos, 85, no. 22; S. Daris, 
“I quartieri di Ossirinco: materiali e note” ZPE 132 [2000] 211-221), but this 
is not inescapable (the masculine name Ilaupévns is common enough) and, 
given the context, maybe even unlikely (burial workshops are not expected 
within the city of Oxyrhynchus). Unfortunately, it is unclear what was writ- 
ten at the beginning of the line. The first traces may be taken as the remains 
of a copula ] x[a]i, followed by a lacuna of ca 3-4 letters, after which I see the 
remains of a K written in superposition, indicating an abbreviation (cf. in 1. 4, 
oik(iac)). Immediately thereafter follows a character that I have not been able 
to decipher. 
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8 The¢-shaped character at the line end may be compared with the same 
letter form in L. 6, in the first character of Tod, but I do not know what to expect 
here other than the word pépoc that, however, has definitely not been written. 


9 ‘The most simple restoration of the alias-name after Ao]kAnmäôov tod 
kai is that of Ovy[w@pews, but to date this person seems unknown. For the 
reading of kai, see in particular ll. 2, 4, 7, and 10. 
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12 The last letter of the abbreviated word at the beginning of this line 
may be taken as a cursive « or w, written on top of a p or at. Preceding that 
vertical hasta may be a À or an a, itself preceded by a o and with a ı squeezed 
in between; before it appears a horizontal ink trace apparently belonging to 
the higher level of a undetermined letter. Reading here an abbreviated form 
of the adjective BaoıAıkög does not seem inconceivable, but I fail to grasp the 
context. For personal names in KaAayuavi-, cf. http://www.trismegistos.org/ 
nam/detail.php?record=6978. 


4. Fragment of a Document 


RMO inv. no. F 1942/10.9. On inventory card: von Scherling G. 47. 


Dimensions: 2.1 (H.) x 3.3 (W.) cm. Description: light brown papyrus, text 
written by a well-trained scribe. Between ll. 3 and 4 there is some extra space, 
and it may be that in l. 4 ofthe text something new (a new entry?) begins. The 
verso is blank. 


Date: I/II] CE Provenance: Oxyrhynchus? (cf. l. 4n.) 
men didi salis " CE N 
l Joeep ET] E auis mie, 
2 ].ıBeic’EA&vnv [ E TI ee 
3 Jv and Agpodeitng | PAN Poste rte, 
4 J. tac tfj; xai EdS[ t 


SS = = E ee = š TOME TT Dan Ov 


The precise nature of this fragmentary text is unclear. Only the personal 
names in it deserve some attention; see ll. 2n. and 4n. 


2 Maybe a payment made on the twelfth day of a month (name lost) 
to a woman called Helene (cf. BGU 9.1896.12.280). With more than 220 at- 
testations in the DDBDP (accessed on 18.2.2011) the name EAévr is relatively 
popular in Egypt. 


3 For various localities called Appod(e)itn, see A. Calderini, Dizionario 
dei nomi geografici 1.2 (Madrid 1966) and Supplements 1-5 , s.n. 


4 This looks like part of the genitive of the name of a woman from 
Oxyrhynchus, i.e. KaAnovpvia 'HpakAeía ñ xai Evdapia, attested in POxy. 
42.3047.2 (Oxy., 245) and 3048.11 (Oxy., 246). In view of the genitive ending 
-lac preceding tfj; Kai EbÖ|, the names of Egyptian females provided with 
an alias-name ñ kai Eböaunovig, i.e. Tayotc, Tepopodic, Texwooög or Tioóic, 
cannot be used here. 
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5. Account 


RMO inv. no. E 1942/10.10. On inventory card: von Scherling G. 75. 


Dimensions: 8 (H.) x 9.4 (W.) cm. The upper and left hand margins appear 
to have been preserved. The writing runs across the fiber direction. The verso 
presents unintelligible traces of approximately ten letters in very fine writing, 
parallel to the fibers. 


Date: VII/VIII CE Provenance: Antaeopolite nome(?) 


uova(otnpti-) àBBa Zovpoüt(og) là) áBBa A. [ 

Tod HeogıA(eotätov) nov(a)x(od) (Kai) npoeotw(tog) adt(oö) .(.) [ 

éhaiov (Kal) Eyriuat(os) nóñe(ws) Avt( ) derärnls ivóucriovoc 

ëveiô( ) te (Kal) Ev &ànapy(vpiouo) o: C EAalov E(gotac) [n 

(xai) &yrj(uavoc) £(&orac) KÇ eic np(o)x(petav) por (à) T(oû) 
nepiBAë[(ntov) NN 

tovtéotwv &Aalov EEot(ac) 5/ (ñuuou), té[ooapac ñutou? Kal 

[.].[....]. Eyrinla)t(og) E€ot(ac) 8/ (Auov)r.traces| 


Ui Ë © D + 


` 
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"(1) ... the monastery of Abba Sourous, represented by Abba Ar[/Am| ... 

(2) the monk beloved by God and leader thereof (i.e. of the monastery) ... 

(3) of oil and must of/for the city of Ant(aiou)/Ant(inoou), for the tenth 
[indiction ... 

(4) in commodities and also converted in money ... n sextarii of oil ... 

(5) and of must 27 sext. for advance money to me through the very respected 
NN ... 

(6) i.e. 4.5 sext. of oil, flour and a half, and ... 

(7) ... 4.5 sext. of must ...” 


The fragment mentions inl. 1 the monastery of Abba Sourous, represented 
by Abba Ar-/ Am-, who seems to have been a monk and the monastery’s abbot. 
Furthermore, we find references to the commodities oil and must (1. 3; 1. 4: [n] 
sextarii of oil, 1. 5: 27 sextarii of must; l. 6: 4.5 sextarii. of oil; l. 7: 4.5 sextarii of 
must), while in 1. 5 mention is made of a loan/payment in advance (mpoypeia; 
on this term, see A. Jórdens in ZPE 116 [1997] 81-84) to the scribe of the text 
(= pot), made through a person of high standing (cf. the use of the epithet 
nepıßAentov in the same line). The commodities may have the town named 
Antinoopolis or Antaeopolis as their origin or place of destination, and they 
seem to be for the tenth indiction. 

The monastery of Apa Sourous is located in Middle Egypt, in the neigh- 
borhood of the village of Aphrodite. Possibly the papyrus belongs to a dossier 
that originated in the same village (the archives of Fl. Dioskoros and Basilios/ 
Korrah ben Sherik come to mind), and this gives some extra interest to the 
fragment. The palaeographical character of the writing is late, i.e. it belongs 
to the eighth rather than the sixth century. For various texts from Aphrodite 
mentioning this monastery in the 6th and the 8th century, cf. below, 1. In. 


1 ForChristian monasteries in Egypt in general, see P. Barison, Aegyptus 
18 (1938) 29-148, in particular 114-115 for the Middle Egyptian monastery 
of Abba Sourous. For the same monastery, see also S. Timm, Das christlich- 
koptische Ägypten 3:1445-1446. It occurs in a number of other texts from sixth- 
century Byzantine Egypt, in P.Cair. Masp. 1.67087.6-7, 1.67110.9-10, 2.67133.1, 
2. 67139.6.v.3; P. Freer 1 + 2 = SB 20.14669.4, 23, 24, 31, 32, 39, 55, 61, 64, 69, 
97, 100, 116, 136, 150, 155, 162, 176, 191, 197, 204, 236, 237, 239, 242, 247, 
263, 269, 277, 285; P. Mich. 13.667.6-7, 35 and CPR 24.31.7. Except for the CPR 
text, all of these papyri belong to the well-known sixth-century archives from 
thevillage of Aphrodite/Aphrodito in the Antaeopolite Nome (Middle Egypt). 
There is no separate discussion of this monastery in E. Wipszycka’s Moines et 
communautés monastiques en Egypte (IV - VIIF siècles) (Warsaw 2009). 
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Furthermore, in SB 20.15099 (early eighth century CE), ll. 10 and 278, and 
in PLond. 4. 1419 (early eighth century CE), ll. 288, 486, 718, 789 and 1434, 
mention is made of an ousia ("estate") of Abba Sourous. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether this term is used there to indicate the monastery. The name 
Sourous itselfis attested in Egypt predominantly from the 4th century onwards 
(see http://www.trismegistos.org/ref/ref_list.php?namvar_id=14176). Within 
this context, see also A. Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte (Paris 
2001) 191-192, in particular 192, sub 'IV' (“An Abba Sourous is mentioned in 
the Historia Monachorum, cap. 11 [ed. A. Festugiére, Bruxelles 1971, pp. 89-92] 
in combination with Anoup the Confessor, with whom he also appears in in- 
scriptions in Baouit"). Moreover, for a late-8th-century Coptic cleric Sourous, 
see Wipszyckas study just referred to, p. 450 with n. 19; for more attestations 
in Coptic sources, see http://www.onb.ac.at/files/kopt namen.pdf s.v. (p. 94). 


1-2 Inl.1, Abba Ar-/Am- (the ink trace before the lacuna may belong to 
the descending hasta of a p or a u) appears to be the person whose description 
is apparently continued in the second line of the fragment. If that assumption 
is correct, it follows that only a relatively small amount of text is lost in the 
lacuna at the right hand side of the papyrus. The direct combination of the 
terms uovaxóç and npogotác does not yet occur in other documents stored 
in the DDBDP (accessed on 18.2.2013). 


3 nöAe(wg) Avt( ): resolve Avt(aiov) or Avt(tvóov)? For these top- 
onyms, cf. the information presented by the websites www.Trismegistos.org/ 
Places/188 and www.Trismegistos.org/places/2274 . 


4 Apparently the author of the document wrote (1) the letters et in 
ligature, (2) drew a forward slash (/) through the iota as if he intended to 
indicate an abbreviation, and (3) decided to add a ó as yet in order to make 
the intended word less ambiguously abbreviated; eißog may be taken here as 
“natural product, commodity” The way te (kai) has been written, i.e. te with 
a S-shaped squiggle following in ligature immediately after the £, seems rather 
unusual. Moreover, the word combination of eidoc te kai ärtapyvpıouog (= Lat. 
adaeratio, i.e. the conversion of the value of a commodity into an equivalent 
amount of money) is new. 

It is unclear what letter was written in superposition after the o; I have 
considered the possibility that the scribe wrote in fact änapY(vpı)o*( ), apply- 
ing two abbreviations to one word (cf. above for e/ó( ) = eióoc), but I am 
not persuaded that this is correct. Perhaps one should consider a qualifica- 
tion of the oil starting in o-. In that case the qualification onoauivov with the 
wording éAaiov &(£oTaı) comes to mind, but this qualification is found almost 
exclusively in documents from Ptolemaic Egypt (the only exception is POxy. 
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36.2797.12, 3rd-4th cent. CE), and I cannot convince myself that the letter in 
superposition is in fact an eta. 


5 nepißXentog is the honorific epithet for the person representing the 
man behind pot (= the recipient?). While the DDBDP presents two attestations 
of the epithet in fourth-century texts (P Harr. 1.155.1 and SB 14.11717.1, 24), 
most attestations of the title (used most often for high ranking persons, cf. O. 
Hornickel, Ehren- und Rangprädikate [diss. Giessen 1930] 31-32) date from 
the fifth century CE onwards. 


6. Fragment of a Letter(?) 


RMO inv. no. F. 1942/10.11. On inventory card: von Scherling G. 138. 


Dimensions: 4 (H., measured at the right hand side) x 8.9 (W.) cm. The 
upper margin (1.1 cm) and the right hand margin (ca. 2 cm?) are preserved, the 
left hand side and the bottom have broken off. The writing of line 3 may have 
been written by a different hand. The verso presents ends of seven lines written 
parallel to the fibers, each individual line counting four or less letters of a text 
that cannot be further identified. The relation between the text on the recto 
and the text on the verso is unknown; in particular, it is uncertain whether the 
hands on each side are identical with each other. In fact, the text transcribed 
below may be the postscript to a text that originally started on the other side; 
for receiving this postscript a papyrus sheet would have been turned 90°. 


Date: Roman period Provenance: ? 
> 
1 Jue èx ts oñs padvniag 


2 ].v npóc &a’Töv ni tv kwuny 
3 (m.2?) ] . govannov x . Aé&etv traces 
4 ]traces 


The preserved terminology suggests a letter in which something is sup- 
posed (not?) to have happened “because of your indifference” (1. 1, ¿k TÄS oñç 
paOvpiac). In 1. 2 we find a reference “to myself to the village"; it looks as if 
the scribe first mistakenly wrote eatov, then corrected this into £a"rov and 
in second instance, noticing his mistake, inserted a supralinear u somewhat 
carelessly. The alternative would be to suppose that instead of a supralinear u 
one should read on top of the e a spiritus asper (which is also somewhat prob- 
lematical). The precise reading of |. 3 (for the counting of various hands in this 
text, see above, the description of the verso) is problematic; instead of-nov one 
may also try a reading -twv, but this is as uninformative as the present reading. 
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7. Fragment of a Text of Unknown Character 


RMO inv. no. E 1942/10.12. On inventory card: von Scherling G. 187. 


Dimensions: 15 (H.) x 5 (W., at the top ofthe vertical strip) cm. Top margin 
2.5, left hand margin 1, right hand margin ca 1-1.5 cm. At the top, a vertical 
fold is visible at approximately 1.7 cm from the left hand margin. Probably all 
lines are damaged at the beginning. Some papyrus material appears to be cov- 
ering the surface before the start of the transcript of ll. 1-2. The verso is blank. 


Date: III/II BCE Provenance: ? 


> 

Í ]..evo..... 
2 ?!xalipeivK... 
3 ].e. mon 
4 1]ilv kpiotu 
5 Jo. rw 

6 ]. we 

7 ]. tua 

8 ]. Kọ 

9 alurn 

10 ].[.]eve 
11 ]oto kai 
12 ]v tovg 

13 ]katot 

14 ]..av 


15 lv un 
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Too little is preserved to allow us to establish the precise nature of this 
fragment: is it some sort of letter or petition (cf. the form ?ya]ípetv restored nl. 
2)? Before a proper edition can be undertaken, the papyrus should be properly 
restored; some material is obscuring parts of Il. 1-2. 


8. Fragment of a Text of Unknown Character 


RMO inv. no. E 1942/10.14. On inventory card: von Scherling G. 190. 


Dimensions: 9.2 (H.) x 2.5 (W.) cm. The bottom margin measures 3 cm. 
The verso is blank. The writing is with the fibres. 


Date: II/early III CE Provenance: ? 


ds 

1.0. | xe 
].mtocd..[ 

] .. nos (ôp.) qël 
]. wv émdn( )[ 
] ¿č adrwv [ 

Jive fs Jo 981 
].sewaa..| 
Kaica]pog to(d) Kupiov 
0 ]-1: 1 vet. ) 
Space for 1 line 

11 (m.2)] Katoapog ro[? kuptov 
12 ]uaxo( ).. [ 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
Z 
8 
9 
1 


The precise nature of this text is uncertain. Line 4 mentions an amount of 
560+? drachmas, hence the text could, e.g., be part of a dated receipt (cf. the 
remains of imperial titulature in ll. 9, 11). 


5 Perhaps an abbreviation of ériór(yta), “visit” (esp. of a high-ranking 
authority such as the prefect of Egypt or even the emperor himself), but alter- 
natives such as ¿mì ön(nooiwv) cannot be ruled out. 
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9. Fragment of a Text of Unknown Character 


RMO inv. no. F. 1942/10.16. On inventory card: von Scherling G. 204. 


Dimensions: 9.3 (H.) x 3.5 (W.) cm. The bottom margin measures 3.8 cm. 
The other side ofthe papyrus features some vague ink traces, but for most part 
it looks blank. 


Date: I BCE/I CE Provenance: ? 


J... ney. [ 
]. dptopay[ 
mpo]ç TOV óiaÀoyi[otó v 
avaAlwpara Kkpi0ñc | 
] . Agvrnv Gov . | 
K]vvonoX( ).... [ 


ON Ui À © D — 


1 Readmavi[or may with a space filler after the v, or a v provided with 
a connecting stroke linking this letter to the following letter? 


2 Reading -ôpiouov| seems impossible. Maybe word division should be 
applied between ]. dpic and uov[. 


3  Stadoyılonöv: this may be a reference to the conventus held by the 
prefect of Egypt, on which see N. Lewis, "The Prefect's Conventus: Proceedings 
and Procedures,” BASP 18 (1981) 119-129 (with bibliography). 


4 Probably an amount of barley expressed in artabas vel sim. 


5 ‘The ending in -Aevrnv represents a form like teAeutnv or BovAevtnv, 
followed by a form of 6ovA[oc, Sovy[at or something similar. The letter after 
the v seems intentionally covered by ink (indicating a correction?). 


6 Inthisline, containing a reference to Kynopolis, the Kynopolite nome, 
or the ethnicon related to this, the precise reading of the last four letters is 
problematical. They may be read as (e.g.) trou with a t written on top of the 
initial t , but I cannot determine what is meant by that. 
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10. Part of a Private Letter(?) 


RMO inv. no. E. 1942/10.17. On inventory card von Scherling G. 217. 


Dimensions: 6.5 (H.) x 9 (W.) cm. There are no margins preserved. The 
writing runs parallel with the fibers. The first line is formed by a small, appar- 
ently separate piece of papyrus material featuring three ink traces; maybe it 
does not belong to this text. The verso is blank. 


Date: VI/VII CE Provenance: ? 


> 
1 EE 
2 ]....gpgovkat traces [| 

3 | dtaBeceic dei note edepyeteiv Kai [ 
4  To]bc kareyouévovg rtapakaAd[ 

5 ].. émtvedoat npóc éhatov Tn . [ 

6 r]ñ eipktf| mpd noAAoö xpoylov 

7 ddjvyapiav trjv ¿pè £yovga[v 
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“.. (4) I request/requesting that those who are being held ... to nod as- 
sent for oil? ... in prison a long time ago... inability that has me in its grip ..” 


3 At the lines beginning, at first I considered reading -OgAetc, but the 
reading ÔtaBegeis seems inescapable. Given the lack of context it remains un- 
certain what is meant here precisely. It is conceivable that the spelling of the 
ending in -etc is influenced by iotacism and that the scribe intended a phrase 
in which an abstract noun ótá0sotc was used for addressing a correspondent, 
e.g. ciw0ev ñ buetépa àáóeAqikr] dLAdeoıg dei NOTE eoepyerelv. 


- dei note is a standing word combination in particular in PCair.Masp. 
1.67097.31,48,60, 1.67120.11, 2.67151.135, 2.67167.56,59,67, 2.67169.30, 
3.67169bis.73, 3.67295.13, and 3.67309.31. 


4 IlIapakaAG (1st p. sg. praes. act.) or rapakaAG[v (part.praes.act.) are 
both possible. 


5 émivedoat: cf. LSJ s.v.: “to nod to” (token of approval, assent). 


6 eipktfi:the term eipktn (“prison”) occurs to date in 16 papyri ranging 
between 186 BCE and 640 CE. On prisons in Egypt in general, see S. Torallas 
Tovar, "Arresto y encarcelamiento en el Egipto romano tardío y bizantino in 
S. Torallas Tovar and I Pérez Martín (eds.), Castigo y reclusión en el mundo 
antiguo (Madrid 2003) 207-221; eadem, "Violence in the Process of Arrest 
and Imprisonment in Late Antique Egypt,” in H.A. Drake (ed.), Violence in 
Late Antiquity: Perceptions and Practices (Burlington, VT, and Aldershot 2006) 
103-112; J.-U. Krause, Gefängnisse im Römischen Reich (Stuttgart 1996), and 
the review of this monograph by Kai Ruffing in BJbb 198 (1998 [2001]) 533- 
537; A. Marcone, “La carcerazione nell'Egitto tardoantico,’ in C. Bertrand- 
Dagenbach, A. Chauvot, J.-M. Salamito, and D. Vaillancourt (eds.), Carcer II. 
Prison et privation de liberté dans l'Empire romain et l'Occident médiéval (Paris 
2006) 41-52. 


7 In documentary papyri, the noun áóvvapía, “inability” is rare; for a 
similar use of it as in our text, see POxy. 12.1469.5. 


11. Fragment of Uncertain Character 


RMO inv. no. F. 1948/3.1. On inventory card: von Scherling G. 162. 


Dimensions: 7 (H.) x 6 (W.) cm. The fragment is broken at the top and 
the left hand and right hand sides. There is a bottom margin of 3.5 cm. The 
verso is blank. 
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Date: II/I BCE Provenance: ? 


mov[ ].[ d 
t]àç xpeiag . p .[ 


HM © N rn 


AM Re SAT impo m 

Comparing l. 4, t]ac ypeiac, one may read inl. 1 the same word, but there 
the remains of the letter following the x- are not easily matched with a p. In 1. 
3, one may be dealing with part of ]nnov, i.e. the acc. of the noun itself or of 
a compound personal name containing this element, such as PiAınnoc. In 1. 
4, the nature of these ypeiat (compare LSJ s.v. xpeia, I: “need, want,” II: “busi- 
ness; III: “use? IV: “familiarity, intimacy") remains unclear. If one could read 
thereafter epp[, i.e. some form like ëpp[woo vel sim. one might be dealing with 
the end of a private letter. 


12. List of Names(?) 


RMO inv. no. F1948/3.2. On inventory card: von Scherling G. 5. 


The frame contains 2 fragments with the dimensions (Fr.1): 31.7 (H.) x 8.7 
(W.) and (Fr. 2): 29.5 (H.) x 6.2 (W.) cm. On the basis of palaeographical crite- 
ria the papyrus may be assigned to the late Ptolemaic or early Roman period. 
The provenance of the papyrus within Egypt is unknown (but see below).The 
largest fragment (no. 1) contains on the verso a list of often much damaged 
personal names, ca 28 lines, with traces of an extra line in the upper margin. 
Inl. 5 from the top and in ll. 4-6 from the bottom one can read Yokopñvis, a 
variant of Zokufvig; according to TM/People (see www.trismegistos.org/ref/ 
index.php), this name (= Nam id 1130) occurs almost exclusively in the Fa- 
yum. On the second line from the bottom one can read the rare name lloíÀtç 
(attested only in BGU 4.1208.2.19, from 27-26 BCE), on the third from the 
bottom the well known name =totojjttc, and on the seventh line from the bot- 
tom: bouñviç, likewise Fayumic names. The smaller fragment (no. 2) features 
the form Mappéoug, genitive of the (mostly Fayumic) personal name Moppñc. 
The recto of both fragments contains much damaged remains of an account 
that is partially covered by traces of plaster, maybe the remnants of some form 
of mummy cartonage. The present state of the papyrus (with parts of the text 
covered by, plaster, dirt and/or stray papyrus fibers) does not allow me to pro- 
duce a complete and satisfactory edition; before that task can be executed, the 
text should be restored by a competent conservator. 
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13. Fragment of a Contract 


RMO inv. no. F. 1948/3.3. On inventory card: von Scherling G. 28. 


Dimensions: ca. 8 (H.) x 6.6 (W.) cm. Three vertical folds are still visible 
(the first folds counted from the left are ca 1.7 cm apart) while the left hand 
side ofthe papyrus is clearly broken on a fold. The verso ofthe papyrus is blank. 


Date: II CE Provenance: ? 
> esse see = s ee = 
1 ].meA( ) [ tel dee 
2 ] . kai Any ca. 5-6 ] tpdcypagov xai obóev[ 
3 [tov év kegaAaici?] kal Kat’ &vópa Adyov Tv Staypapov- 
4 [twv ]rífjpa r[&v]ra kat cot tõ Add. [ . ] 
5 ]..[  Ivöel..]pavwıe. ovrt à npogOévra | 
6 ]ov, šuo0 AapBavov[toc] mapa ood [ 
7 [ünep ]uov kata uñva Ékaotov äpyvpiov [ 
8 [öpaxnäs n kaib]n£p karavôpoypapias tis uóvnc | 
9 &] pyupiou Spaxnäs te[t]axooiag é&kovr(a) [ 
10 [kai àméyeiv? ] èx npoöönatog =: ånò TMV npokiévov | 
11 [öpaxu@v åpyvpi]ov 6poxuàç Exatov é&ovra, Cytv.) (ôp.) p [ 
12 ]ov ... [.]u[s] vov &ri và Staotpwpa- 
13 [ta ].@pal..]Jmap.[...]....00t....[ 
14 ]..[ ].. väanıög [ 
15 Jxare.[.. Jol 


10 npokeinevwv 


The precise subject of this small fragment of a contract is uncertain. One 
gets the impression that it is a kind of labor contract between two parties, (1) 
a man Didymos (cf. l. 4) who seems to have been the person who ordered 
some task to be executed, and (2) an anonymous male person who accepted 
to receive some money in return for his labor; ll. 6 - 11 can be interpreted as 
containing stipulations concerning the monthly payment of wages to, e.g., a 
professional scribe, uot Aaußävov[tog] napa ood | [bnp tu0000/óyoviov] 
uov, “while I receive from you for my wages,’ or less likely a monthly payment 
of extra clothing expenses (restore in 1. 7 ón£p inatıo]uoü?). Line 8 may refer 
to an extra duty in the form of compiling lists of men (katavöpoypagia), etc. 
While the position of ll. 12-15 within a contract with a scribe is unclear, ter- 
minology like étaotpwyata (ll. 12-13), "abstracts of title-deeds” registered in 
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the BiBloëkn éyktrjoeov, can also be linked to the activity of a professional 
scribe. Likewise, in the opening lines of the fragment one finds terminology 
that also suggests scribes and their activity, cf. l. 2 npóoypagov, and Il. 3-4, ] 


>)» 


kai kat’ ävôpa Aóyov ràv Staypagov-|[twv ...; see the commentary below. 


2 Given the lacuna in the center of ca. 5-6 letters it seems conceivable 
that we may restore here something like Anulyouat] npóoypaqo, “I shall get 
a receipt" At line end, the papyrus seems to feature some blank surface before 
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the edge ofthe papyrus, preventing a reading ovdév[a]. Therefore, it is impos- 
sible to link o¥dév (neuter) with Aóyov (acc.masc.) in 1. 3. 


3 Cf PLaur. 3.86.6-7: uln]vıoia &[ri] x[eplaAatov (read &[v], perhaps 
followed by xlepladaiwı [cf BGU 1.64.5, 2.529.5, 2.534.5 (=W.Chr. 191), 
3.835.5, 3.981.7-8, 11.2076.5-6; PAmh. 2.69.10; P Berl.Leihg. 1.4.1.2.3 et alibi]?) 
kai kat’ ávópa vàv ano óagópo[v qo]p£r[p]cv. 


4 Rather than separating the letters ]tnp and reading thereafter án[av]- 
ta, probably the term ota]tijpa needs to be supplied (for various reasons, 
terms like owtijpa, wukrñpo, xapaxtijpa, ornp, or (ornpë do not seem to fit 
in the context). In the second part of the line, the character following Atdvuwt 
features a vertical hasta at its left hand side. 


5 A search in the DDBDP for gavw shows that most probably one 
should restore here a dative form like ore]gávovXre]gávot, óp]qaváu or 
pa]pävwı (the alternative is the first person singular aorist subjunctive of the 
verb paivo, i.e. pave, but that form obviously does not fit). Read thereafter 
éhOvtt or Exovri? 


6-7 These lines clearly present stipulations concerning the monthly pay- 
ment of wages (e.g. to a teacher) or clothing expenses (restore in 1. 7: bnép 
wc8o0b/dywviov] pov or ónèp iparto]puoó. 


- For guot Aaufávov[roc] compare the same wording in POxy. 
51.3641.14 and PStras. 4.218.10. 


8 This line may refer to an extra duty in the form of compiling lists of men 
(katavdpoypagia) etc. I owe the reading of the (new) word katavépoypagiacg 
to my colleague Dieter Hagedorn. 


- As the noun pov = “monastery” is found only in documents from 
the 4th century CE onwards, one is probably dealing with the gen.sg. of the 
adjective uóvoç (masc.)/uövn (fem.). 


9-11 Obviously the total amount to be paid is 360+ drachmas, from 
which 160 dr. are now deducted for an advance payment (cf. èk npoóóparoc, l. 
10;a further textual element was added above the line, but this is now virtually 
illegible; perhaps r[a]pà [o]o62). The infinitive &n£yetv should be constructed 
with a (lost) verb óuoAoyó. 
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14. List of Documents 


RMO inv. no. E1948/3.5. On inventory card: von Scherling G. 32. 


Dimensions: ca 13 (H.) x 9.3 (W.) cm. Upper margin 2, left hand margin 
approximately 2 cm. Color ofthe papyrus: dark brown. A horizontal crack has 
dislodged part of the text of 1. 3. The verso of the papyrus is blank. 


Date: VI CE Provenance: ? 
> 
1 (Staurogram) Iv@o(tc) ypaunar(wv) ye . [ 
2 X(e)p(óypaqov) Makovpevg IabAov koi II. [ 
3 X(et)p(oypagov) HAov Mooñroc kai [ 
4 ià 1(00) abt(od) bm(Ep) Aotnáó(oc) [ 
5 X(et)p(oypagov) Ilpwoöüg npeofvrep(o-) xai av[ 
6 X(a)p(oypapov) [ ]Poıßalunwvog 
7 | LES 


1 ypaupat T, Pap. 
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Apparently the beginning of a list of letters; cf. 1. 1: yv@o(is) ypauuät(wv). 
The content of the various letters is not further indicated. The author of the 
text is incorrect in writing in ll. 2 and 5, after the word x(eı)p(öypagov) (LSJ: 
"manuscript note"), the individual names of the authors of the documents 
in the nominative (Makovpevg, IIpooóc), where genitives would have been 
expected. 


1 Iassume that the double combination of t + abbreviation curve (T,T,) 
indicates, as so often, the plural ending of the preceding ypagpa-, rather than 
that the second t, taken in isolation, indicates an abbreviated article t(@v). 


- At line end, supply something like yey[pappévov, yev[opévov, or 
yew[pywv? 


2 A personal name Maxkovpeuvg (one would expect a genitive 
Makovpews) does not seem to occur in the DDBDP (accessed on 20.8.2010), 
the Worterlisten, or in TM/People. An entry MAKOYPE, however, appears in 
M. Hasitzka's Koptischer Namenbuch (see http://www.onb.ac.at/files/kopt_na- 
men.pdf), p. 58 (only from SBCopt. 3.1413.3) 


3 Read HAov (for HA<i>ov?) or KAov (an apparently as yet unattested 
name)? 


- A genitive Mooñroç is not yet attested, while a genitive Mouoñroç 
Occurs sixteen times in the DDBDP. As from a palaeographical point of view 
the reading Mwojjtoc seems preferable, one must conclude that we are dealing 
with another case of the well-known interchange between -ov-/-w-. 


5 The personal name IIpwoög is attested at least twelve times in the 
DDBDP; in the present context one expects a genitive IIpwoötoc. Should one 
supply the nominative npeoporep(oc) or the genitive npeoßvrep(ov)? 


- Should one read either a personal name in Ay[ or some form of the 
noun &v[ayvootnc? 
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Zwei Auftráge zur Ausstellung 
von Kopfsteuerquittungen 


Dieter Hagedorn Köln 


Abstract 
Edition of P Tebt. 2.519 and re-edition of P Tebt. 2.348, two instruc- 
tions to issue poll tax receipts. 


Bei der Bescháftigung mit frühen Zeugnissen für die Kopfsteuer im ró- 
mischen Ägypten! wurde ich auf P Tebt. 2.519 aufmerksam, einen Text, den 
die Herausgeber nicht im Wortlaut mitgeteilt, sondern nur folgendermaßen 
beschrieben haben (S. 316): „12.2 x 20.7 cm. Receipt for 8 drachmae purapoo 
àpyvpiov paid for Aaoypagia on Pharmouthi 21 of the fortieth year of Augu- 
stus, and subsequently for 20 drachmae paid on the Thoth 21 of the forty-first 
year (A.D. 11). Nearly complete. 6 lines.“ Da seit einiger Zeit eine digitale 
Abbildung des Papyrus im Internet zur Verfügung gestellt wird,” entschloß 
ich mich, diese zu konsultieren, und machte dabei zwei interessante Feststel- 
lungen: Sehr schnell sah ich, daß es sich nicht um eine Steuerquittung im 
eigentlichen Sinne handelt, sondern vielmehr um den Auftrag an einen Se- 
kretär (xetptotijc), eine solche Quittung auszufertigen. Auf der Suche nach 
anderen Beispielen für derartige Aufträge fand ich sodann, daß P Tebt. 2.348 
aus dem Jahre 23/4 n.Chr. hierzu eine sehr enge Parallele darstellt, die dersel- 
be Auftraggeber wie in P Tebt. 2.519 demselben Sekretär ausgestellt hat; auch 
in diesem Fall hatten die Herausgeber die Eigenart des Textes, den sie unter 
dem Titel „Receipt (?) for Poll-tax“ veröffentlichten, nicht verstehen können, 
da ihnen die richtige Ergänzung einiger Lücken an für die Interpretation ent- 


! Zum Thema allgemein vgl. nur S.L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to 
Diocletian, Princeton 1938, bes. Kap. VIII, „Ihe Poll-tax in Roman Egypt", S. 116-134 
mit den Anmerkungen auf S. 406-418 (zu dem hier neu edierten P.Tebt. 2.348 s. dort auf 
S.414); D. Rathbone, Egypt, Augustus and Roman Taxation, Cahiers du Centre Gustave 
Glotz 4 (1993) 81-112, bes. „Tributum capitis and the provincial census‘, S. 86-99. Eine 
Liste der bis etwa 1979 veróffentlichten Kopfsteuerquittungen aus dem Arsinoites hat 
Cl. Gallazzi in O. Tebt.Pad. 1, S. 5-11 zusammengestellt. 

? S. hierzu das HGV. 
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scheidenden Stellen ohne die Hilfe der (von ihnen nicht erkannten) Parallele 
unmöglich war. Eine gemeinsame Edition beider Papyri scheint mir geboten.’ 


1 


P Tebt. 2.519 Tebtynis nach (?) 19. Sept. 11 n.Chr. 


Der Text ist, ebenso wie die Parallele P Tebt. 2.348, quer zu den Fasern be- 
schrieben. 


[A]kovo(A(aoc) M$o0(n) xeipiot(f) xép(etv). npooo oúuBoÀ (ov) 
| ss ]-. C) B... ( ) Aaoypa(qíac) TeBró(veoc) tod vecaipaxo(orot) 
(étovc) Kaíoapoc Zep(aoto) ápyup((ov) Pvn(apoo) (8p.) HKTwi, 
(yivovtat) Pvn(apo?) (óp.) n. 
(Etovc) u Kaioapos PappodO(t) xa. 
5 Kai tfj Ka tod OWO tod na (Érovc) Kaicapos Xafaotot 
àäpyvpiov pun(apo?) ópoxuàcç eikovofı), (yivovtat) (óp.) x. 


1 lies xaipeiv 2 lies reooapakootod 3 lies ókró 5 lies Zeßaotod 
6 lies eixoot 


„Akusilaos dem Sekretär Mysthes Grüße. Stelle aus an ---, den Amtsdie- 
ner (?), eine Quittung für Kopfsteuer von Tebtynis für das vierzigste Jahr von 
Caesar Augustus über acht Silberdr. brutto, macht 8 Dr. brutto. Im 40. Jahr 
Caesars, am 21 Pharmuthi. 

Und am 21. Thoth des 41. Jahres von Caesar Augustus zwanzig Silber- 
drachmen brutto, macht 20 Dr.“ 


1 Der xeipıotng Mysthes ist außer in der Parallele P Tebt. 2.348 (25. Apr. 
24 n.Chr.) auch in P Tebt. 2.349 (30. Mai 28 n.Chr.) erwähnt; dagegen läßt sich 
Akusilaos, der Auftraggeber und vermutlich auch Vorgesetzte des xeipıotng, 
andernorts nicht sicher dingfest machen. Man wird wohl nicht fehlgehen, in 
ihm einen tpanelitng zu vermuten, vgl. den Exkurs I zu BGU 20.2851 (im 
Druck): „Die Rolle der xeipioxaí bei der Steuererhebung im 1./2. Jh. n.Chr.“ 
Dennoch wird man ihn mit dem gleichnamigen Bankier, der in P Col. 10.250.2- 
3 (Philadelpheia; 5. Apr. 43 n.Chr.) erwáhnt wird, wegen des betráchtlichen 
zeitlichen Abstandes kaum identifizieren wollen. 


3 Ich bedanke mich sehr herzlich bei Todd Hickey, der mir per E-Mail vom 4. Novem- 
ber 2008 freundlicherweise die Erlaubnis zur Veróffentlichung beider Stücke erteilt hat. 
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P. Tebt. 2.519 


25 ies ]..( ) B.. C ): Für diese Stelle habe ich keine befriedigende 
Lesung gefunden. Es ist hierzu die Parallele in P Tebt. 2.348.2-3 zu vergleichen, 
wo llaeög | Zouveds Bon(06c) transkribiert worden war, wo jetzt jedoch, da 
deutlich geworden ist, dafš es sich in beiden Fállen um die Nennung der Person 
handeln muß, für welche der xaipiotis Mysthes eine Quittung ausstellen soll, 
ein Dativ gefordert ist, am Ende also - sofern die Lesung überhaupt zutrifft - 
Bon(8@) (zu weiteren Details vgl. unten bei der Neuedition von P Tebt. 2.348). 
Ebenso könnte - mit noch größerer Unsicherheit - auch hier am Ende gelesen 
werden; jedenfalls ist ein Beta durchaus vertretbar; von dem, was folgt, sind 
nur minimale Spuren sichtbar, aber daß nach 1-2 Buchstaben durch einen ho- 
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hen kurzen waagerechten Strich eine Abkürzung angezeigt war, ist sicher. Man 
muß jedoch konstatieren, daß auch in P Tebt. 2.348.3 Bon( ) zweifelhaft bleibt; 
insbesondere das n überzeugt nicht recht (es káme u. a. auch ein v in Betracht, 
so daß man z.B. an Bovx(öAw) denken könnte), und man fragt sich, um was für 
einen Pondög es sich gehandelt haben könnte. Wie dem auch sei: Die mögliche 
Übereinstimmung am Ende legt die Frage nahe, ob auch die Namen davor 
identisch sein kónnten. Die Antwort darauf ist ein klares Nein, denn für beide 
Namen (IIaeóg Xovvebc) reicht hier der Platz keinesfalls aus. Allenfalls könnte 
man an ein anfangs sehr breit geschriebenes [IIaeg]ót(t) denken. 


- teoatpaxo(otod): Der Papyrus kann nicht einfach vecapaxo(oto0) 
haben, denn zwischen dem ersten a und dem p ist noch eine deutliche Senk- 
rechte zu erkennen; intendiert war offenbar teoepako(otoü). Vgl. auch SB 
20.14070.13-14 (Mitte 2. Jh. n.Chr.): teocai|pako" v ta. 


3  Zeß(aotoö): Alle Buchstaben sind nur defekt erhalten, entsprechend 
unsicher ist die Lesung, doch vgl. unten Z. 5 mit dem Kommentar. Über dem 
angenommenen f steht zum Zeichen der Abkürzung ein kurzer waagerechter 
Strich. 


- Qpyup((ou) pun(apo): Vgl. auch Z. 6. Der vorliegende Text und die 
Parallele P Tebt. 2.348 sind — soweit ich sehe - neben SB 20.14142 (7. Mai 
155) die einzigen Belege dafür, daß im Zusammenhang mit einer Aaoypagia- 
Zahlung im Arsinoites von ápyóptov punapóv gesprochen wird. In den oberä- 
gyptischen Ostraka ist dies hingegen die Regel und ist im Arsinoites gelegent- 
lich auch für Syntaximon bezeugt, s. z.B. SB 16.12238.4, 11, 19 (76-78 n.Chr.), 
12332.26 (27. Okt. 66) und SB 20. 14381.5 (17. Sept. 54). Es wird hiermit aus- 
gedrückt, dafš die Zahlung inklusive aller Zuschláge erfolgt ist, s. K. Maresch, 
Bronze und Silber, Opladen 1996, S. 123 mit Zitat dieses Texts als des frühesten 
bekannten Zeugnisses. Er sieht darin einen Beweis für die Existenz der Pros- 
diagraphomena unter Augustus. - pvrapóc wird in diesem Kontext fast immer 
abgekürzt; die Auflösung pvn(apoó), d. h. mit Bezug auf äpyvpiov, wird durch 
SB 16.12332.26 und O.Wilck. 1388.3 gestützt, wo purapo(ô) steht (beide am 
Photo im Internet überprüfbar); dagegen steht punapäg (sc. ópaypiác) ausge- 
schrieben in BGU 1.214.12. 


4 Das Datum entspricht dem 16. April 11 n.Chr. 
5 Das Datum entspricht dem 19. Sept. 11 n.Chr. 


- Die Lesung ZaBaotoÿ (lies Zeßaotoö) scheint mir sicher. Der Wechsel 
von £ zu a ist zwar nicht selten (s. Gignac, Grammar 1, S. 283-285), doch mußer 
hier nicht notwendigerweise phonetisch begründet sein, sondern kann ein rei- 
nes Versehen des Schreibers sein, der den in der zweiten Silbe zu erwartenden 
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Vokal schon in der ersten Silbe vorweggenommen hat; derselbe Fehler liegt 
vermutlich auch in SB 14.11650.1 Jovoaßaotov 18 (£rovc) vor (vgl. den kri- 
tischen Apparat; Mitte 2. Jh. n.Chr.), und auch in POxy. 17.2109.57 druckt die 
Edition Zaßaotwv mit der Richtigstellung Zeßaotwv im kritischen Apparat. 

Octavian erhielt den Ehrennamen Augustus am 16. Januar 27 v.Chr., doch 
hat dieser sich in Ägypten in den offiziellen Titulaturen kaum niedergeschla- 
gen, am ehesten noch in längeren Formeln wie Kaicap Adtokpätwp O£00 vió 
Zedc &XevOépioc XeBaotóc usw? Die Verbindung Kaïoap Zeßaotög scheint 
ansonsten als Titulatur für Augustus nicht sicher belegt zu sein.‘ Bureth führt 
zwar dafür zwei Belege an, nämlich P Berl. Müller 7 (= SB 4.7344 = C.Pap.Jud. 
2.412), Z. 26, wo mit einer von Schubart vorgeschlagenen Lesung (£rovc) An 
Katoapog Xef (aoro?) [ | steht (anstelle des ursprünglich gelesenen Kaioapog 
Oeolÿ; vgl. BL 2.2:134), und PAberd. 53 Fr. ii 21-22, wo (Etovc) u Kaícapoq 
Zeßaotoö | [---] n gedruckt wurde. Beide Zeugnisse sind jedoch von PJ. Sij- 
pesteijn in ZPE 40 (1980) 130 bestritten worden. Für den ersten Text bestátigt 
er zwar die Lesung oep[ 1-2 ], sieht darin aber den abgekürzten Ehrenmo- 
natsnamen Xeaotóc (= 99), also Zep(aoro0), gefolgt in der Lücke von 
einem anzunehmenden Tagesdatum (= BL 8:63). Vom zweiten berichtet er: 
,Xepaoro is simply not there“ (= BL 8:1). Sijpesteijns Vorschlag für P Berl. 
Möller 7 ist aber nur auf den ersten Blick gut: Denn ob der Monatsname schon 
unter Augustus eingeführt wurde, ist fraglich,” und außerdem wäre unvdc 


* Die Abbildung im Internet erlaubt m. E. jedoch beide Lesungen, Zaßaotwv und 
Zeßaotwv. 

5 Vgl. dazu P. Bureth, Les Titulatures impériales dans les papyrus, les ostraca et les 
inscriptions d'Égypte (30 a.C. - 284 p.C.), Bruxelles 1964, S. 24; C. Balconi, Documenti 
greci e latini d'Egitto di età augustea, Aegyptus 56 (1976) 208-286, bes. II. „Datazioni. 
Titolature di Augusto’, S. 213-215; F. Herklotz, Prinzeps und Pharao. Der Kult des 
Augustus in Ägypten (Oikumene. Studien zur antiken Weltgeschichte 4), Frankfurt 
2007, S. 244-263; S. Scheuble, Inschriften aus Schedia, Chiron 39 (2009) 463-503, hier 
476-477; S. Pfeiffer, Der rómische Kaiser und das Land am Nil. Kaiserverehrung und 
Kaiserkult in Alexandria und Ágypten von Augustus bis Caracalla (30 v.Chr. - 217 
n.Chr.), Stuttgart 2010, S. 55-57. Die Verwendung von Zeßaotög in der Zeit nach Au- 
gustus’ Tod behandelt J. Whitehorne, The Divine Augustus as Oeög Kaïoap and Oedc 
Zießaotög, Anal. Papyrol. 3 (1991) 19-26. 

€S. zu der Problematik schon C. Balconi, Sulla datazione di due papiri, ZPE 42 (1981) 
131-132 (ausgehend von SB 12.10799.16). 

7 Das von K. Scott, Greek and Roman Honorific Months, YCISt 2 (1931) 199-278, hier 
242-243, als frühester Beleg für un(vóc) Zeßaotoü verzeichnete Ostrakon SB 1.4327 
(angeblich aus dem Jahre 6 n.Chr.) kann nicht korrekt datiert sein; ke (Évouc) Zeßaotoü 
Kaícapoz in Z. 4 ist mit Sicherheit eine fehlerhafte Lesung (s. BL 2.1:21). Ich lasse in 
Ermangelung einer Abbildung auch das problematische Ostrakon O.Bodl. 2.969 (12/3 
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Zeßaotod zu erwarten; denn der Zusatz des Wortes uńv zu dem Monatsna- 
men Xeßaotög erfolgte weitgehend konsequent.’ Die Stelle harrt m. E. daher 
noch der richtigen Erklárung.? 


n.Chr.) außer Betracht, wo als Datierung in Z. 5-6 gelesen wurde: (£rovc) up Kaioapoc 
XeBao(ro) | kB; vgl. den ausführlichen Kommentar von Tait und die ergänzenden 
Bemerkungen von Préaux, denen zufolge Zeßao(toü) den Monat bezeichnen muß, 
weil für einen anderen Monatsnamen der Platz fehlt. Das Ostrakon müßte daher als 
das bislang einzige Zeugnis für den Monat Zeßaotög aus augusteischer Zeit angesehen 
werden, das Fehlen von unvóç wäre aber auch hier anstößig. Die frühesten sicheren 
Belege sind jetzt: P Lond. 3.892 (S. 168) (16); P.Mich. 5.241 (16); PRyl. 2.183a (16); POxy. 
57.4582 (16); O.Bodl. 2.1048 (182); O.Wilck. 362 (20); O.Bodl. 2.558 (22); PBingen 58 
(22); PSijp. 14 (22); POxy. 2.288 (24); P.Mich. 5.233 (24); POxy.Hels. 9 (26); P.Mich. 
5.337 (26); SB 16.12539 (26); SB 22.15621 (28); PRyl. 2.127 (29); O.Petr.Mus. 158 (29); 
P Mich. 5.349 (30). 

* In 237 von mir kontrollierten Belegen für den Monatsnamen aus der Zeit von 16- 
218 n.Chr. fehlt der Zusatz nur 14mal. Davon bilden 13 Belege bemerkenswerterweise 
eine Serie; ihre Besonderheit ist, dafš sie alle dem kurzen Zeitraum von 32-42 n.Chr. 
angehören und ausschließlich thebanischen Ostraka entstammen. Es sind die folgen- 
den: O. Wilck. 1547 (32); O.Strasb. 1.60 (32; hier wäre allerdings wohl noch Platz für 
un(v6s) in der Lücke von Z. 6, vgl. BL 8:531); O.Bodl. 2.946 (35); O.Strasb. 1.63 (36); 
O.Bodl. 2.643 (36); O.Wilck. 377 (36); O.Leid. 51 (37); O.Bodl. 2.954 (37); O.Wilck. 
1373 = O Petr. Mus. 307 (38); O. Wilck. 1554 (38); O.Bodl. 2.594 (39); PRein. 2.129 (40); 
O. Wilck. 1035 (42). Texte anderer Herkunft aus derselben Zeit verwenden dagegen den 
Zusatz, nämlich SB 14.11414 (33); PBingen 59 (33); POxy. 57.4588 (33); PRyl. 2.173 
(34); SB 8.10181 (35); SB 10.10236 (36); P.Mich. 12.630 (38); P.Ryl. 2.167 (39); P.Mich. 
inv. 786 (Pap.Congr.23 [2007] 270) (41); PLond. 3.1166 R (S. 104) (42), ebenso wie auch 
folgende thebanische Ostraka: O. Bodl. 2.560 (32); O.Deiss. 36 (33); O. Wilck. 386 (37); 
O. Wilck. 385 (40; doch s. BL 2.1:58 und 8:539); O.Strasb. 1.67 (?, 40); O.Bodl. 2.418 (41); 
O.Bodl. 2.417 (41). Auch in dem später datierten thebanischen Ostrakon O. Wilck. 407 
(55 n.Chr.), wo in Z. 6 Abtokpáropoc, Xefao(ro0) transkribiert wurde, sehe ich auf der 
Abbildung im Internet (s. dazu das HGV) zwischen diesen beiden Wörtern deutlich 
in der Edition unberücksichtigte Schriftspuren, die mit un(vóc) nicht inkompatibel 
sind. Das isolierte Zeugnis PStrasb. 6.569 aus dem Jahre 162 n.Chr., wo es in Z. 5-8 
heißt: £] oc ví]  vptaká| [Soc] roð LeBlaotod] roð iotdvtos y (Erovg) | [Av] twvivov [kat 
Odi] pov tev Kupiwv | [ZeBa]otóv, erscheint mir suspekt; es wäre zu prüfen, ob nicht 
in Z. 6 un(vóc) anstelle des ersten tod zu lesen ist oder in der Lücke nach Zep[aoroó 
noch Platz dafür wáre. 

? Ein kurzer Monatsname ist das Wahrscheinlichste. Frisks Vorschlag Tóp[t (Aegyp- 
tus 10 [1929] 95), dem sich auch Balconi anschließt (BL 8:63), wäre also nicht unpas- 
send. Die ursprüngliche Lesung Oeo[6 könnte vielleicht eher an Q% [ denken lassen; 
allerdings macht Balconi darauf aufmerksam, daß im Thoth (= Sebastos) keine Klein- 
viehdeklarationen eingereicht zu werden pflegten - ein weiteres gewichtiges Argument 
gegen Sijpesteijns Vorschlag. 
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Um im vorliegenden Fall die unerwartete Titulatur Kaicap Zeßaotög zu 
erklären, könnte man vielleicht zu einer Hilfskonstruktion Zuflucht nehmen: 
In Anbetracht der Tatsache, daß der auftraggebende Akusilaos und sein Sekre- 
tär Mysthes noch rund 12 Jahre später tätig waren, letzterer sogar noch rund 
17 Jahre später (vgl. oben zu Z. 1), wären Zweifel daran nicht von der Hand zu 
weisen, ob die beiden in diesem Text genannten Daten wirklich mit der Zeit 
der Niederschrift des Texts in náherer Beziehung stehen müssen. Es kónnte 
sich vielmehr nur um die Termine der erfolgten Steuerzahlungen handeln, 
welche der Cheiristes jetzt in die von ihm auszufertigende Quittung aufneh- 
men sollte, und diese kónnten schon einige Jahre zurückliegen. Die Abfassung 
des Auftrags fiel dann móglicherweise bereits in die Regierungszeit von Tiberi- 
us, und aus dessen regulärer Titulatur TiBépioç Kaïoap Zepaotóc"? könnte das 
Element Zeßaotög unzutreffenderweise übernommen worden sein. Natürlich 
kann diese Überlegung nur Spekulation bleiben. 

Eine andere Überlegung könnte sein, ob nicht dpyupiov LeBaotod ge- 
meint ist, aber auch diese Verbindung ist noch nicht unter Augustus bezeugt; 
frühe Beispiele (alle aus dem Oxyrhynchites und in der Wendung Xefaoroó 
xai IIrokeuaïkoü vonionatog) sind z.B. SB 16.13042.4 (29 n.Chr.); POxy. 
58.3915.11 (30 n.Chr.); SB 8.9827b.4 (30 n.Chr.); POxy. 47.3351.4 (34 n.Chr.); 
SB 10.10238.5 (37 n.Chr.). 


6 eíkovo(), (yivovtat): Ich ziehe die Interpretation der langen Senk- 
rechten vor (Spaxpiat) als Symbol für (yivovtat) der denkbaren Lesung als 
Schlußiota von eikovot vor. Zum Wechsel o > ov in unbetonten Silben vgl. 
Gignac, Grammar 1, S. 213, wo auch Beispiele für £(kovot genannt sind. Zeit- 
lich steht dem vorliegenden Papyrus am nächsten P. Mich. 5.322b (51 n.Chr.) 
mit zahlreichen Belegen. 


2 


P Tebt. 2.348 (revidierte Fassung) Tebtynis nach (?) 25. Apr. 24 n.Chr. 


Akovo[(A(aoc)] M6o[8(n)] xetpioti 
xaipıv. npo[o9 ob] uBoA(ov) IHaeüg 
Zovveds Bo . ( ) [Alaoylplagias 
dexa[to]v ét[ovc] Tißepiov 

5  Kaica[po]c Zelßa]orod Teßrü[v(ewc)] 
äpyvpiov pum(apod) [5]p[a] uà dexa- 


10 S. , Bureth, a.a.O. (Anm. 5), S. 25-27. 
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600, (yivovtat) pun(apo?) (Spaxpat) ip. 
(£vovc) ı T[iB]epto[v Kalioapoc 
Zeßaotod Xo(àx) ty. 
10 kal tfj À tod DappodO Sa 
AxovoıA(aov) Te(Brovews) Aaoy(pagiac) ópox(uàc) de[Kadvo,] 
(yivovtat) (ópoxuqi) (p. 


2 lies xaipeıv 2-3 lies Taedtt Lovvéws (?) 


1 Akovo[iA(aoc)] Mio[0(n)]: Akovo[u ]át ed. pr. 


2 mpo[oó o$]upoA(ov): mpo[ecv]upóA(qoe ?) ed. pr. Das Verb 
npoovufBoléw, welches die Erstherausgeber irritiert und ihnen Anlaß zu ei- 
nem längeren Kommentar gegeben hatte, ist später auch in die Wörterbücher 
eingegangen (Preisigke, LSJ); es erweist sich durch die Parallele jetzt als ghost 
word. 


2-3 IIaeüc | Zovyedg Bo . ( ): TIaeüg | Zovyedg Bon(9óc) ed. pr. TIaeüg 
war dort als Nominativ aufgefaßt worden, muß jedoch, wie sich jetzt zeigt, das 
Dativobjekt zu mpo[od sein; Haetc steht daher für Haeürı, und entsprechend 
wäre in Z. 3 das Bon(86ç) der ed. pr. zu Bon(8@) zu ändern (doch vgl. dazu oben 
im Kommentar zu P Tebt. 2.519.2). Der Name Zovvevg ist ohne Parallele. Unter 
der Annahme, daf der erste Buchstabe in Wirklichkeit ein Pi ist, von dem 
nur die rechte Hälfte sichtbar ist, hätte man mit Ilovvedc einen Namen, der 
mehrfach im Arsinoites bezeugt ist, allerdings bislang nur in Theadelpheia und 
in der Mitte des 3. Jh. n.Chr. Die dort auch vorkommende Variante IIavveög 
wäre hier ebenfalls möglich. In jedem Fall müßte der Genitiv des jeweiligen 
Namens verstanden werden. 


7 Am Ende der Zeile anscheinend ein vacat von ca. 3 cm Breite. 
8-9 Das Datum entspricht dem 10. Dez. 23 n.Chr. 


10 Statt des € der ed. pr. lese ich lieber X. Das Datum entspricht dann 
dem 25. Apr. 24 n.Chr. 


11 Te(ßrüvewg): Die Lesung der ed. pr. ist - wie P. van Minnen zu Recht 
anmerkt - sehr problematisch, sowohl aus paláographischen Gründen (für 
eine Reduktion des Namens in der Abkürzung auf die beiden ersten Buchsta- 
ben läßt sich keine Parallele beibringen) als auch aus sachlichen (zu erwarten 
wäre die Abfolge Aaoypaqíac Teßrbvewg); eine befriedigende Alternativle- 
sung ist mir jedoch nicht gelungen. 
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Penthemeros Certificates from 
the Granary C123, Karanis! 


W. Graham Claytor University of Michigan 


Abstract 
Edition often penthemeros certificates discovered in the Karanis gra- 
nary C123 during the University of Michigan's 1930-1931 excavation 
season, most of which belong to the archive of the family of Satabous. 
The archive and the archaeological context are also briefly discussed. 


Recent work in the University of Michigan Papyrus Collection on the 
mass of texts and fragments from the granary C123 in Karanis has uncovered 
a batch of penthemeros certificates, receipts for the five-day dike corvée.? Most 
belong to the archive of the family of Satabous, which was first identified and 
discussed by E.M. Husselman in the inaugural issue of BASP along with the 
archive of the veterans Sabinus and his son Apollinarius? Husselman pro- 
ceeded to publish the most-informative documents belonging to the family of 


1I thank Nikos Litinas and Arthur Verhoogt for discussing points of difficulty in these 
texts and Leyla Lau-Lamb for conserving them. The journals three anonymous referees 
provided excellent criticism of the manuscript, for which I am much indebted. All im- 
ages of papyri are reproduced with the permission ofthe Papyrus Collection, Graduate 
Library, University of Michigan. The plan is published courtesy ofthe Kelsey Museum 
of Archaeology. My thanks also to Paul Heilporn and Daniel Bornemann for directing 
me to images of the Strasbourg papyri, and to Fabian Reiter and Marius Gerhardt for 
providing me with images of Berlin papyri. 

2 See the fundamental study of P.J. Sijpesteijn, Penthemeros-Certificates in Greco- 
Roman Egypt (Leiden 1964), as well as D. Bonneau, Le régime administratif de leau 
du Nil dans l'Égypte grecque, romaine et byzantine (Leiden 1993) 152-153 and 166- 
168, and T. Kruse, Der kónigliche Schreiber und die Gauverwaltung. Untersuchungen 
zur Verwaltungsgeschichte Ägyptens in der Zeit von Augustus bis Philippus Arabs (20 v. 
Chr. - 245 n. Chr.) (München-Leipzig 2002) 306-319. Recently-published certificates 
include P Bagnall 30 and P Pintaudi 25 and 26; the editors of the latter two offer a helpful 
reconstruction of how these texts were composed before the Trajanic reforms (p. 126). 

? E.M. Husselman, “Two Archives from Karanis; BASP 1 (1963-1964) 3-5. She had 
already identified at least some of the documents by the early 1950s, as evidenced by 
the cursory reference in "Ihe Granaries of Karanis; TAPA 83 (1952) 68-69. 
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Satabous in P Mich. 9 and presented a more detailed overview ofthe archive in 
the volumes introduction. I have reevaluated her discussion and updated the 
list of documents elsewhere, so the following comments on the archive and its 
archaeological context are kept brief. 

The texts published below were excavated over the winter of 1930-1931 
and come from one section of the large granary C123, namely the series of two- 
story vaulted storage rooms that comprise the southern half of the structure 
(see Fig. 1)? In particular, all but one come from the room BBJ/CCJ° or bin 
four in room BG (the room directly above CG shown on the plan). Both of 
these contexts produced large caches of papyri, many of which belong to the 
two archives mentioned above. Husselman speculated that the archives were 
evidence for phases of occupation of the living space within the structure,’ but 


^ W.G. Claytor, “Satabous son of Pnepheros and family” Papyrus Archives in Graeco- 
Roman Egypt (www.trismegistos.org/arch), archID 407. A printed version will be in- 
cluded in a volume edited by W. Clarysse, K. Vandorpe, and H. Verreth, to appear in 
Collectanea Hellenistica. The other unpublished documents belonging to the archive 
are being edited for publication in W.G. Claytor, S. Lash, and A. Verhoogt (edd.), Pa- 
pyri from Karanis: The Granary C123 (P.Mich. XXII) [preliminary title], forthcoming. 

` For a description of the structure, see E.M. Husselman, Karanis Excavations of the 
University of Michigan in Egypt 1928-1935. Topography and Architecture (Ann Arbor 
1979) 56-58, and cf. her more wide-ranging and still fundamental discussion of gra- 
naries in Roman Egypt: “The Granaries of Karanis; TAPA 83 (1952) 56-73. There is 
little left of the granary today, as a 2009 photo clearly shows (UCLA, Rijksuniversiteit 
Groningen, and University of Auckland, Fayum Project: http://www.archbase.com/ 
fayum/project 2009.htm, Fig. 3 [accessed 20 December, 2012]). The caption states, 
“wind and water erosion have destroyed the vulnerable mud brick building within 80 
years,” but the deterioration of the structure was more deliberate than this report sug- 
gests, since there are a number of references to the Michigan excavators’ “demolition” 
of C123 in 1933. See the remarks on Coin Hoard 37 in R.A. Haatvedt and E.E. Peterson 
(E.M. Husselman, ed.), Coins from Karanis: The University of Michigan Excavations, 
1924-1935 (Ann Arbor 1964) 92, and the Record of Objects entry for C123-CG-E: 
"Papyrus found Oct. 1933 when demolishing C123, between the spring of the vault 
and the east supporting wall? House B161 explicitly suffered a similar fate (Record of 
Objects, 29-B161B*); the demolition of other structures (presumably to reach lower 
levels) likely went unrecorded if no objects were found in the process. 

5 The excavators attempted to distinguish between finds in the upper B rooms and 
lower C rooms of the granary (Husselman 1979 [n. 5] 57), but in the case of BBJ and 
CCJ the numerous joins between fragments from both levels ofthe structure (e.g., 2, 4, 
6, and P. Mich. 9.569) demonstrate that this was a disturbed context; I therefore consider 
the upper and lower rooms a single context. 

7 P. Mich. 9, p. 8, and Husselman 1963-64 (n. 3) 3. Elsewhere, two copies of a loan 
discovered in C123 suggested to her "the possibility that the grapheion of Karanis may 
at this time have been operated in this building" (P.Mich. 9.568-569, p. 116). 
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this is based on an overly selective reading of the evidence: too many other 
texts from these same contexts have no identifiable relationship to the known 
archives.* We must bear in mind the possibility that the majority of papyri 
from C123 do not represent occupational debris, but rather dumping activities 
when all or part of the granary was no longer in use or was being remodeled.? 


* C£. P. Heilporn, "Une vieille dette. P. Mich. IX, 568-569 et autres papyrus du grenier 
C123 de Karanis,’ CdE 85 (2010) 250. 

° C£. L. Nevett, “Family and Household, Ancient History and Archeology: A Case 
Study from Roman Egypt,’ in B. Rawson (ed.), A Companion to Families in the Greek 
and Roman Worlds (Malden/Oxford 2011) 15-31, a methodological position piece on 
archaeology and papyrology, in which Nevett highlights the difficulties in connecting 
people to structures by comparing the modern excavations at Kellis to those at Karanis. 
See especially p. 23 on the process of refuse accumulation. 
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The archive of the family of Satabous spans the years 87-131 CE and con- 
sists of records of the family's economic transactions and obligations to the 
Roman state. They were state farmers who leased public land in several plots 
around the small village of Patsontis,' near Karanis, as well as land belonging 
to a division of the Anthian estate. Along with his sons Pnepheros and Pseno- 
bastis, Satabous' step-son Sarapas lived with the family, since he is recorded 
in cvviá&pov receipts with the other male family members (P.Mich. 6.382, 
87/8-89/90 CE), and his oath to sow public land near Patsontis is preserved in 
the archive (P. Mich. 9.545, 88/9 CE). The death of Satabous likely prompted 
the drafting of the contract dividing his holdings between Pnepheros and 
Psenobastis, which is preserved in two copies (PMich. 9.555-556, 107 CE). 
Another division ofthis sameleasehold was made in 116 CE, this time between 
Pnepheros and a certain Ptolemaios son of Phanomgeus (P. Mich. 9.557). Since 
Psenobastis is last attested in the previous year (5), he may have died or gone 
into anachoresis in the meantime, prompting this new division. Pnepheros is 
still alive around the age of 60 in 131 CE (10). 

Ofthe penthemeros certificates published below, four (2, 4, 7, and 10) were 
issued to Pnepheros, who is the main actor in the archive and was probably 
responsible for collecting most or all of the associated texts. These certificates 
span an impressive 40-year period, from Pnepheros' young adulthood to his 
old age, and must only be a fraction of the original documentary record of his 
labor on the irrigation canals at the behest of the Roman state. Three other 
certificates were issued to members of Pnepheros family: his father Satabous 
(3), his brother Psenobastis (5), and, likely, a son (6). In at least one year, the 
brothers Pnepheros and Psenobastis performed the dike corvée together, as 
the twin certificates of 115 CE attest (4 and 5). 

Certificates 7, 8, and 9 all seem to involve one Kames son of Pasion, whose 
connection to the family of Satabous is uncertain. 7 reveals at least a working 
relationship between the families, as Pnepheros is credited with performing 
the dike work on behalf of Kames' son Aunches. 8 offers little else than that it 
was issued to Kames himself probably around the same time as 7 because the 
official Zoil( ) signs both certificates. Finally, 9 was issued to a Kames whose 
patronymic is missing, but whose grandfather is Satabous. Given the shared 
context (7 and 9 are from the same bin), this is certainly the same Kames, but 
whether this Satabous is Pnepheros' father cannot be determined on present 
evidence (see 9.6 n.). 


1 On this village, see H. Geremek, Karanis. Communauté rurale de l'Égypte romaine 
au IIe-IIIe siécle de notre ére (Warsaw 1969) 24. 

!! He was born ca. 70-73 (P.Mich. 9.550, 555-556, 557) on the basis of inclusive 
reckoning. 
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The remaining text, 1, cannot be connected to the archive. It is the earliest 
penthemeros certificate from Karanis so far identified and its main interest lies 
in the formula prohibiting the laborer' fraudulent use of another certificate. 

Editorial note: I leave abbreviated names unresolved when there is more 
than one possible resolution and other attestations of the individual do not 
spell out the name. Editors have often supplied the most-common name in 
these situations, but this practice perpetuates an undue bias towards common 
names. 


1. Penthemeros Certificate with Fraudulence Clause” 


P.Mich. inv. 5822 HxW=9x7cm Karanis, 
30-C123-BBI-AP? 87/8 CE 


The papyrus is light brown, with all margins intact. A kollesis, 1.5 cm from 
the left edge, was written over, indicating that the certificate was cut from a 
larger sheet or roll. The writing is with the fibers and the verso blank. 

Differentiating the hands is difficult. Certainly a space was left for the 
name of the dike in 1. 2, which was filled in later along with the village name 
in the next line and the workers name in ll. 6-7. It is possible, however, that 
one hand is responsible for the entire document, employing a slower ductus 
and larger letters for the certificates unique information. The writing of the 
names is reminiscent of hand three in SB 16.12861 (Philadelpheia, 93/4 CE). 
This certificate lacks a signature." 


12 O.M. Pearl made a preliminary transcription of this text (Pearl, P.Mich. inv. 5822, 
University of Michigan Papyrus Collection), which I benefitted from in preparing this 
edition. 

5 The Michigan excavation labels are read as follows (for more information, see 
O. Mich. 1, pp. xviii-xix). The first number is the season of excavation (30 = winter of 
1930/1); the letter and number following refer to the assigned occupation layer (A 
through E, latest to earliest) and the structure; the letters following refer to a room 
within this structure and a superscripted number (e.g., BG*) indicates a section of the 
room (bins in these cases); the last letter is the number of the "object" (numbered A-Z, 
then AI-ZI, then ATI, etc.). An “object” can bea very large group, such as 30-C123-BBJ- 
A, "papyrus; which consists of P.Mich. inv. 5824-5838. Papyrus inventory numbers 
in turn can consist of many different texts, hence the additional identification (e.g., 2: 
P.Mich. inv. 5925228 + 5838p). 

14 See PBrookl. 11 introduction, p. 20. 
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£[ro]uc égóópov Adrokpätopos Kaioapog Aopittiavod Zeßaotoü 
Tepnavıkod eip(yactaı) év (2nd hand) ywp(att) Veu(varitidoc) (?) (1st 
hand) &p’ rju(épac) g dn(èp) 
xw(uatik@v) vo(0) abt[o]é éBôduov (£rovc) (2nd hand) Kapavidoc 
4 un ngooxpnoápevoc ETEPWL 
ovußoAwı dia TO paok(etv) TÓ npót(epov) rapanento(kévat) 
'HpaxA| . |; VevoB(&ottoc) to(ü) Hanov un(1póc) 
Zeyadıog 


it 
š 
L] 


29, Me 
uc 


LL 


NTM || 


2xwepnuev)pap. 3L pap. 5pao*,npo‘,napanent"pap. 6'HpaxAfjc 
vel “Hpaxhac; yevo’, t°, -) pap. 


“In the seventh year of Imperator Caesar Domitianus Augustus Germani- 
cus. He has worked on (2nd hand) the dike of Psinalitis (?) (1st hand) for the 
requisite five days of dike work for the same seventh year, (2nd hand) on behalf 
of Karanis; he cannot use another receipt since he claims that the previous 


one has been lost: Herakles/-as, son of Psenobastis and Segathis, grandson of 
Papos? 
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1 Thisis now the earliest published certificate from Karanis. 


2 xwyları) Vae(voAtuóoc) (?). There is a clear abbreviation stroke over 
the omega, so one would expect the dike name to follow immediately. I cannot 
make a sensible reading with that approach, however, and take the next letter as 
the mu ofxwu(artı), which is ligatured into the psi. If the reading is accepted, we 
have another example of a laborer performing work on the x@ya Ve( ). Both 
P Brookl. 11 and P Alex. 17 were issued to Philadelpheians in 206 CE for labor 
on this dike, which the editor of PBrookl. 11 identified with the VtvaAtvióog 
ótpv£E.'^ This canal is mostly attested in connection with labor from The- 
adelpheia and nearby villages, but, as the editor notes, this does not preclude 
villagers from communities further away from performing their corvée there 
(L 5 n). This would be the earliest reference to Psinalitis, which otherwise first 
appears in the reign of Antoninus Pius.! There are three others texts in which 
only Ys- is read: PStrasb. 3.157 (Bakchias, 123 CE), PGrenf. 2.53g (Philadel- 
pheia, 190 CE), and P. Mich. 6.420 (Karanis, 206 CE). In these cases we might 
restore Peivakitıdog or Yevvwgpewg (on which see 3.2 n.). 


4 There are a few traces of ink after étep&t, but these are probably unin- 
tentional and not an attempt to start ouußoAwı at the end of the line. 


4-5 "Ihe injunction against using another receipt is not altogether rare." 
It seems motivated by one of two occurrences: either when a previous receipt 
was claimed as lost and a new one issued, as in the present case, or, ^when 
retroactive or summary receipts were composed on rolls to replace texts on 
small slips or ostraka”! The present example explicitly confirms the generally- 
accepted interpretation ofthe editors of P.Fay. 54, pp. 181-182, that the phrase 
da TO PÄCKEIV napanentwkévar refers to a previously-issued receipt that is 
alleged to have been lost. The implication of this formula is that only this 
new receipt is valid.” 


15 The only other attestation of this toponym as a xöna appears to be SB 16.12499.10 
(Arsinoite, first half III CE), a list of corvée assignments on canals all over the Fayum. 
There it is written Vi(vaAtrióoc). For other attestations see Trismegistos Geo (http:// 
www.trismegistos.org/geo), s.v. Psinalitidos Dioryx (geoID 1985). 

16 P. Fay. 361 descr. and BGU 13.2262. 

17 See the list of texts with component “A” at P Berl. Cohen 1 pp. 6-7, although some 
texts are missing, such as P.Bodl. 1.161 and SB 20.15133, col. I. 

18 P. Col. 7.146.11-12 n. Cf. PGraux. 2.20.8-11 n. 

1 Cf. PFay. 64 introduction and see further V. Schuman, “Issuance of Tax Receipts 
in Roman Egypt? CdE 38 (1963) 307-308. 

? See the discussion of similar phrases at H.C. Youtie, “Two Notes on Papyri, ZPE 1 
(1967) 170-173 (repr. in Scriptiunculae Posteriores, vol. 2 [Bonn 1982] 934-937). 
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6 "There does not appear to be enough room for HpaxAeiórnc. The tail of 
the psi in VevoB(&ottoc) seems to have been extended by an additional stroke, 
curving off to the left (cf. the similar psi of VeveOc(rov) at SB 16.12861.4 in 
what may be the same hand). This individualis not known from contemporary 
texts, but the Herakles, son of Psenobastis, from BGU 1.166 (Arsinoite, 157 CE) 
and BGU 2.517 (Arsinoite, 158/9 [?] CE) might be his descendant?! 


2. Penthemeros Certificate Issued to Pnepheros 


P. Mich. inv. 5925228 + 5838p HxW=8x10cm 
30-C123-CCJ-A/BBJ-A Karanis, 90/1 CE 


This text unites fragments from rooms BBJ and CCJ (see above, n. 6, and 
cf. 4 and 6). The papyrus is light brown, with the right and bottom margins 
preserved, along with parts of the top and left margins. Four vertical fold lines 
are visible. The writing is with the fibers and the verso is blank. 


[Tepuavlıod eip(yaotat) [$]v [(2nd hand) (2nd hand) tit] 
Apyaíri[80]c duw(pvyt) (1st hand) Ep’ rju(£pac) € dn(Èp) 
xw(nartık@v) to(Ö) adro(ö) [de]xarov (tous) (2nd hand) Kapaviôoc 
4 IIv[e]gepó (c) ZataBo(ütos) to(b) IIvegepó(roc) un(1póc) TaOavtto(c) 
(3rd hand) Hpauo(T- ) oeon(neiwnau) IIvepe(p@v) 
(4th hand) E . . X( ) oeon(peiwpat) Hvege(póv) 


2 St’, epnuev) pap. 3 T°, j pap. 4mvl[e]gep", vatapß°, t°, tvegep", -), 
taðavt pap. 5 og-npap. 6 -n pap. 


"In thetenth year of Imperator Caesar Domitianus Augustus Germanicus. 
He has worked on (2nd hand) the canal of Argaitis (?) (1st hand) for the req- 
uisite five days of dike work for the same tenth year, (2nd hand) on behalf of 
Karanis: Pnepheros, son of Satabous and Tathauthis, grandson of Pnepheros. 

I, Hephaist( ), have signed for Pnepheros. 

I, NN, have signed for Pnepheros.” 


2 Apyqiri[óo]ç óuo(poyU. There was likely a space in the lacuna before 
the change of hand, which allows the dike name to begin where the text picks 
up again. ap seems acceptable (cf. the ligature in Kapaviöog, 1. 3). The next few 


? The provenance of both of these texts is likely Karanis because of the mention of 
nearby villages (Straton and Psenharpsenesis respectively) and the numbered kler- 
ouchies. 
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letters are difficult, but the sloping sigma after the lacuna is almost certain. On 
this canal, see O.M. Pearl, “Apyaitıg and Mof|pic;' Aegyptus 34 (1954) 27-34 
and Trismegistos Geo (http://www.trismegistos.org/geo), s.v. Argaitidos Dio- 
ryx (geoID 297). 


3  aro(0) [Óz]k&rov. There does not seem to be space for [ôwôe]kätou 
or [Evde]Katov. 


4 Pnepheros is the main actor in the archive.” On his father Satabous, 
see below 3.4 n. Pnepheros' mother Tathautis was originally married to one 
Sarapas son of Petheus, by whom she had a son also named Sarapas (born circa 
68/9 CE by inclusive reckoning: P. Mich. 9.545). After (one presumes) the death 
of her husband, she married Satabous and brought her young son into her new 
household, where he appears alongside his step-father and half-brothers in 
the series of cuvvá&ipov receipts of the late 80s CE (P. Mich. 6.382). Her name, 
meaning “The one of Thoth,’ is rare in the Roman period and much more 
common in the Theban region.? 


? For information on his other activities, see P. Mich. 9, pp. 4-5, and Claytor (n. 4). 

3 See Trismegistos People (http://www.trismegistos.org/ref), s.v. Tathoytis (nameID, 
1310). It is most often spelled Tadwrıs; Tadaörız is found outside the archive only in 
the Karanis Tax Rolls (see the indices to P. Mich. 4), PLond. 2.259.75 (p. 36) (Phila- 
delpheia [?], 94/5 CE), SB 20.14576.123 (Tedaörıg; Philadelpheia, 46/7 CE), O.Bodl. 
1.350.2 (Thebes [?], I-I BCE), UPZ 2.181.11.7 (Ta8avt; Hermonthis, 105 BCE), and 
UPZ 2.155.2 (Thebes, 255 BCE). 
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5 'Hgaio(c- ). This same official also seems to sign SB 16.12860 (Phila- 
delpheia, 87/8 CE), SB 14.11892 (Karanis, 91/2), P Mich. 15.690 (Soknopaiou 
Nesos, 90/1 CE),? and SB 16.12861 (Philadelpheia, 93/4 CE). Hephaistion 
is by far the most common name beginning Hephais-, but other names are 
possible. 


- Ivepe(p@v). For the use of the accusative after oeonueiwnau, see BGU 
15.2517.5-7 n. 


5-6 Multiple signers, as well as signatures that specify the worker in 
the accusative, are a feature of first-century certificates, before standardiza- 
tion under Trajan. See PJ. Sijpesteijn, "First-Century Penthemeros-Certificates 
Again, CdÉ 53 (1978), 140-141, and PPintaudi 25-26, pp. 125-126. 


6 Clearly the same signature as SB 16.12861.9 (Philadelpheia, 93/4 CE) 
and SB 16.12299.7 (Karanis, 101/2 CE). The editors of SB 16.12299 original 
read Xau( ) for this name, but this was corrected (BL 8.381) to Tepa(kiwv) 
under the influence of SB 16.12861.9 and P.Mich. 15.690.8. The latter signature, 
however, which is quite clearly written tepaxt*, bears little resemblance to the 
signature found in the two SB texts and therefore offers no guidance to the 
present reading. Our signature consists of one large, curved letter, followed 
by two dips, and a large, crossed letter before a short and quick oeonpeiwpat, 
written -n. The final letter has all the appearances ofa chi in this text and in SB 
16.12299 (less so in SB 16.12861) and the first letter could be a large epsilon. 
Edtux( ) comes to mind, but is perhaps one letter too long; Edox(nuwv) fits, 
but is not a very common name. 


3. Penthemeros Certificate Issued to Satabous 


P. Mich. inv. 5838q H x W = 8.2 x 6.5 cm (main fragment) 
30-C123-BBJ-A Karanis, 96/7 CE 


This is a light-to-medium-brown papyrus in two separate fragments. The 
papyrus tore along its first and second fold lines from the left, and the segment 
between these folds is missing. The original dimensions would have been ca. 
82 x 10 cm, similar to 2. Along the third fold line from the left is a kollesis, 


4 For the date (ed. pr.: 90/1), see P Pintaudi 25-26, p. 127, n. 15. 

# I concur with Paul Heilporns reading of the date in APIS (http://quod.lib.umich. 
edu/a/apis/x-2882/). 

% The editors of PPintaudi 25-26 read Hpauo(tiwv) at SB 18.13364.8 (Tebtynis, 
99/100 CE), which is indeed preferable to loiöw(pog) (ed. princ.). This might also be 
the same official. 
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evident from the lack of fiber alignment. The writing is with the fibers and the 
verso is blank. 


Érovc n[pwrov Adto]kpätopos Népova [Kaio]apog Zeßlaotoü] 
eip(yaotaı) åy [(2nd hand) tı V]evvo(opecc) 8uo(puyu (1st hand) èg’ 
riu (épac) £ ón(2p) 
Xw(uatikwv) To(d) [abtod n]pwrou (Érovc) (2nd hand) Kapaviödog 
4 Yatabo(dc) [IIvegep]o (roc) vo(0) Yevano(dviog) un(1póc) Batpno(vc) 
(3rd hand) Opiwy oeon(uelwuaı) 
(4th hand) ITroAepatoc oeon(uelwnau) 
(5th hand) Xap( ) ceon(peiwpat) XoraQo(0v) 


2wlevv®, Sv’, epnuev)pap. 315, pap. 4oaxaf*, [nvegep]*, T°, vevauo, 
-), Éatpno pap. 5 ozon) pap. 6 ozon pap. 7 9-n pap. 


“In the first year of Imperator Nerva Caesar Augustus. He has worked on 
(2nd hand) the canal of Psennophris (1st hand) for the requisite five days of 
dike work for the same first year, (2nd hand) on behalf of Karanis: Satabous, 
son of Pnepheros and Thatres, grandson of Psenamounis. 

I, Horion, have signed. 
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L, Ptolemaios, have signed. 
I, Sar( ), have signed for Satabous? 


2 Wlevvw(ppewc) Öww(pvyı). A rarely-attested canal, named after the 
village," found in the penthemeros certificates SB 14.11892 (Karanis, 91/2 
CE [n. 24]), SB 16.12861 (Philadelpheia, 93/4 CE), BGU 3.879 (Karanis, 164 
CE; see below), and the register of dike work PMünch. 3.137 (early II CE). 
H. Geremek attempted to eliminate this canal name and replace it with the 
Psenharpsenesis,”* but her argument does not stand: the village of Psennophris 
is actually in the Herakleides meris? and thus it makes sense that Karanidians 
and Philadelpheians are attested working on the (presumably) nearby canal. A 
canal of Psenharpsenesis has not been attested. Her proposal has been accepted 
in the DDBDP for BGU 3.879.6 (BL 6.13, but the image clearly shows that we 
must retain the original editors Yevvw( )) and P Grenf. 2.53g (BL 6.46), where 
the editor read Ve( ). Cf. 1.2 n. 


4 Satabous is active in only one other text in the archive (P.Mich. 6.382, 
syntaximon receipts, 87-90 CE) and it was probably his death which prompted 
the division ofleasehold between his sons Pnepheros and Psenobastis (P.Mich. 
9.555-556, 107 CE). Cf. below, 5.6 n. 


5-7 On multiple signers, see 2.5-6 n. 


5 An official of this name signs P Pintaudi 26.6 (Narmouthis, 98/9 CE). 
That signature appears to be a matured and more proficient version of the 
present hand. If so, it is interesting to note how the writer's rather clunky 
oeon(ueiwpot) developed over the course of a couple years into a comfortable 
signature. 


6 A Ptolemaios (written out in full) also signs the contemporary cer- 
tificate BGU 13.2255 (Soknopaiou Nesos, 96/7 CE; image not seen). For other 


” Trismegistos Geo (http://www.trismegistos.org/geo), s.v. Pseonnophris (geoID 
1971). The only Roman-period references to the village itself seem to be SB 12.11067 
and PFay. 118 (Euhemeria, 110 CE) (D. Hagedorn’s new PN reading [O]eoy[ovida at 
SB 6.9625.9 (Tebtynis, 177-192 CE) eliminates the ed.princ.’s Y]eov[và gp). 

28 Geremek (n. 10), 43-44. Her ^P. Brooklyn 7" refers to the text now published as 
PBrookl. 11 and “P.Oslo inv. 1033 = SB 9924" (with the wrong date of 184 CE) is now 
SB 14.11892. An image of this papyrus is available through APIS (http://opes.uio.no/ 
papyrus/scan/1033r.jpg) and one can see that Vevvw(@pews) is the correct reading in 
col. 2.10 (restored in col. 1.2). 

? See especially SB 12.11067 (Arsinoite nome, I-II CE), a list of villages of the Her- 
akleides meris in which Vevvw(ppews) appears in 1. 14. 
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attestations of the name Ptolemaios among signers of first and early-second 
century certificates, see P.Pintaudi 25.8 n. 


7 "This official might also sign SB 14.11892.8 and 14 (91/2 CE [n. 24]), 
where, however, the name is written Xapa( ), or Xapam( ) if one wishes to 
take the vertical that is ligatured into the ceon(peiwpat) as a pi in abbreviation. 


4. Penthemeros Certificate Issued to Pnepheros 


P.Mich. inv. 5925h + 5838s HxWz11x10.5 cm 
30-C123-CCJ-A/BBJ-A Karanis, 18 June 115 CE 


Two small fragments from inv. 5838 (now 5838s) were joined at the bot- 
tom ofthe main fragments to make the text nearly complete. Along with 2 and 
6, this text isan example ofthe many joins between fragments from rooms BBJ 
and CCJ (see n. 6). The papyrus is brittle and light brown in color. All margins 
are preserved in places and up to five fold lines are visible. The writing is with 
the fibers and the verso is blank. 

This certificate and the following one were issued together to the brothers 
Pnepheros and Psenobastis. The certificates cover work on the same canal for 
the same period of time, and they were written by the same principal scribe in 
a quick, experienced cursive, and signed by the same official in a much more 
hesitant hand. There are a few other examples of certificates issued to family 
members who performed the dike corvée together: SB 20.14968 (Philadel- 
pheia, 69 CE) is one sheet containing two receipts issued to a father and son, 
while P.Lond. 2.321 (p. 105) and BGU 3.723 (both Soknopaiou Nesos, 159/60 
CE) were similarly issued to a father and son for concurrent work. 


étous OxtwKkaidexatov Abtokpatopog Kaloapog 

Népova Tpatavod Apiotov LeBactod Aakıkod 

eipy(aotat) Ep’ r((uépac) n£vre DEP XWHATUKEV 
4 Épywv tod ab(tod) tn (Étovc) x Kö Iladvı 

[£v] ti karvi ¿ča (óp) Kapavidoc 

Negepüg Xavapo(6roc) vo(0) Nege[p]à(roc) 

un(xpóc) Ta8av1(toc) 

8 (2nd hand) Hpax( ) oeonu(eiwuar) 


3 epy, n pap. 4 o" L pap. 5 e£a0- pap. 6 oataß°, t°, vege[p]® 
pap. 7-), tadav' pap. 8 npa“, ceon" pap. 


"In the eighteenth year of Imperator Caesar Nerva Traianus Optimus Au- 
gustus Dacicus. He has worked for the requisite five days of dike work for the 
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same 18th year, from the 20th to the 24th of Pauni, on the new six-sluice (ca- 
nal), on behalf of Karanis: Nepheros, son of Satabous and Tathautis, grandson 
of Nepheros. 

L, Herak( ), have signed? 


1 Okrokouógkárov. In the scribes haste, he writes only half of the initial 
omicron, followed by a short horizontal stroke leading into the hasta of kappa. 
The omega is represented only by a shallow dip between tau and kappa (cf. the 
same writer's rendition of this ordinal in 5.1). 


2 Xepaoro0 is written in such extreme Verschleifung that Zeß has be- 
come one stroke. 


4 «6 adv. This order ofthe days and the month, also present in the 
twin certificate below, is extremely unusual. The only exact parallel I have 
found is SB 8.9924a.4, also from Karanis and Trajans 18th year, where I read 
kB ks Katoapeio(v) in place of the editors kwung Kapaviö(oc).” SB 6.9231 
(inv. 2912).4, again from the same place and year, has iç &wg x Eneiq. The two 
SB documents are in different principal hands, which differ also from that of 4 
and 5, so this oddity in writing the date cannot be attributed to just one scribe, 
but the fact that they all come from one year makes one suspect that this was 
a short-term variation. 


5 kavi &&aO(0po). Cf. 5.4. Karanidians are attested working on the 
"new six-gate (sluice)" in SB 16.12299 (101/2 CE), SB 6.9231 (106 CE), and 
P Wisc. 2.79 (108 CE). Villagers from across the Fayum performed labor here, 
which led Pearl to argue that it was one of the main control works for the 
entire Fayum.” 


8 The officials hand is slow and hesitant (cf. his signature on the same 
day in the next text). TheHpax( ) of PStras. 1.18 (141 CE) could be interpreted 
as a matured version of this hand, but the large gap of 25 years and frequency 
of Herak- names argue against connecting these officials. Other Herak- scribes 
in roughly contemporary texts have different hands: PStras. 3.157 (123 CE) 
and SB 16.12299 (101/2 CE). 


? Prof. Hagedorn reached the same conclusion independently and noted the rarity 
of this order of the days and month in "Bemerkungen zu Urkunden,’ ZPE 183 (2012) 
185-186. 

31 O.M. Pearl, *E£áOvpoc: Irrigation Works and Canals in the Arsinoite Nome? Ae- 
gyptus 33 (1951) 228-30. 
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5. Penthemeros Certificate Issued to Psenobastis?? 


P.Mich. inv. 5830a HxW=11x72cm Karanis, 
30-C123-BBJ-A 18 June 115 CE 


The papyrus is light-to-medium brown, with the right margin and most of 
the bottom margin intact. It is frayed towards the top, but probably preserves 
most of the original top margin. The papyrus is torn at the left, where ca. 2 cm 
are missing: original dimensions ca. 11 x 9.2. The writing is with the fibers and 
the verso blank. As in 4, the same principal scribe seems to have written the 
entire certificate before the official's signature. 


? Husselman was aware of this text and included it in the archive (P. Mich. 9, p. 5). 
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[Érov]c ókvoxaióek[&rov] Abtokpa[topo]s Katoapog 
[Népov]a Tpotavo? [Ap]iotov Zeßactod Aak(ıkod) 
[eip] y(aotat) èp’ ñ(uépac) név[ve dD] TEP XwpaTLK(@v) 
4 [Epylwv tod ad(tod) tn (Etovc) K Kó Hadvı 
[£v] tH kavi éčað (úp) Kapavid(oc) 
[V ]evópaot(tc) LataBbo(dtoc) to(b) Nepep@(toc) 
un(tpöc) Tadavt(ıog) 
8 (hand 2) Hpax( ) ceonu(eiwpat) 


3 [eiply, n, Xopatt pap. 4a*,L pap. 5&&a0- pap. 6 [y]evopao", oa- 
Tà B°, T°, vepep® pap. 7 =), tadav' pap. 8npa*, ceon" pap. 


“In the eighteenth year of Imperator Caesar Nerva Traianus Optimus Au- 
gustus Dacicus. He has worked for the requisite five days of dike work for the 
same 18th year, from the 20th to the 24th of Pauni, on the new six-sluice (ca- 
nal), on behalf of Karanis: Psenobastis, son of Satabous and Tathautis, grand- 
son of Nepheros. 

I, Herak( ), have signed? 


2  Aax(ıkoö). Only the key letters delta and kappa are visible, which is 
enough to evoke Aaxikoë. Cf. the same scribes slightly-expanded version in 
the previous text, where the shapes of two kappas are visible. 


4 For the order of the days and month, cf. 4.4 n. 


6  Psenobastis was born circa 75 CE (P. Mich. 9.555-556, 107 CE) and 
is recorded paying the poll-tax with his family in the late 80s and early 90s 
(P. Mich. 6.382). In 107 he received a half-share of public and estate land in the 
division of a leasehold with his older brother Pnepheros (P Mich. 9.555-556), 
likely after the death of their father Satabous. A year after the present certificate 
was issued, we have another division of this same leasehold between Pnepheros 
(who received Psenobastis' previous assignment) and another man (P.Mich. 
9.557, 116 CE), which might indicate that Psenobastis had died or gone into 
anachoresis in the interim.” 


8 For this official, see 4.8 n. 


3 Cf. P. Mich. 9.555-556, p. 85, and J. Rowlandson, “The Organisation of Public Land 
in Roman Egypt; CRIPEL 25 (2005) 192, n. 86. 
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6. Penthemeros Certificate Issued to a Son of Pnepheros 


P.Mich. inv. 5828 + 5925230 HxW=8x82cm 
30-C123-BBJ-A/CCJ-A Karanis, 7 November 128 CE 


Another example of fragments joined from BBJ and CC] (see n. 6), this 
papyrus is medium-brown in color, with the top, left, and right margins pre- 
served. The small fragment joining at the bottom has a relatively straight bot- 
tom edge and thus could preserve the bottom margin, which would make this 
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certificate roughly the same size as 8 and 9. We might expect a hand change 
before the month in 1. 4, but the ductus and appearance of the ink is quite 
similar to the more formulaic elements preceding. 


Erovg rptokaiógk&rov Abrokpáropoc Kaicapoc 
Tpatavod Adptavod Xefaoroó eip(yaotat) Ep’ r(uépac) 
NEVTE bn£p XWUATIKWV Epywv 

4 tod adrod ty (Etovc) A00p C ta 
£v ó[p]tvij [Ha]towyrewg Kalplavliölos 
[ó deiva IT] vepepé(xoc) v[o(0) LataBodtog (?)] 

un(xpóc) [ts deiva] 
8 (hand 2) Zapan( ) ceon(ueimpat) 


2npap. 4/ pap. 6nlvepep*, t[°] pap. 7-)pap. 8 oqpo),o-n pap. 


B 
FR 
La 

3 
nt 
$ 

1 
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“In the thirteenth year of Imperator Caesar Traianus Hadrianus Augustus. 
He has worked for the requisite five days of dike work for the same 13th year, 
from Hathyr 7th to 11th, on the desert (canal) of Patsontis, on behalf of Kara- 
nis: NN, son of Pnepheros and NN, grandson of Satabous (?). 

L, Sarap( ), have signed? 


5 é£vó[p]ivij [Ila] too vreoc. Karanidians are often attested performing 
work on the large desert canal of Patsontis, the medieval Bahr Wardan, which 
skirted the northeastern corner ofthe Fayum and was the main source of water 
for the village.” Villagers from Bakchias and Philadelpheia, also situated along 
the canal, are credited with work on it as well. The Karanis Tax Rolls preserve 
payments from a ie[pebc] Ioi6o(c) Hatowvt(ews) (P. Mich. 4.223.2318), a di- 
vinizing expression of the canals vital role in ensuring the region's agricultural 
fertility. 


6 The find-spot and the name Pnepheros make it likely that this text is 
related to the Satabous family archive. If so, the worker must be the son of the 
archives main actor, Pnepheros son of Satabous. Since no other texts belonging 
to this next generation have so far been identified, we might speculate that this 
certificate was kept among the papers of Pnepheros, who was still alive at this 
point (see 10). Nothing is known of the marriage(s) of Pnepheros, so the loss 
of the mother’s name is especially unfortunate. 


8 Xapoam(). The signature is extremely condensed. I read the final long, 
curved stroke as a typical curved pi marking an abbreviation and the little 
fishhook just before it as a rho; the alpha in between is only represented by the 
ligature. This is possibly a quicker version of the signature found in PStras. 
3.155 (Bakchias, 119 CE, with BL 5.135). 


# Trismegistos Geo (http://www.trismegistos.org/geo), s.v. Patsonteos Dioryx (ge- 
oID 1633); cf. Geremek (n. 10) 42. Karanidians working on this canal: SB 8.9924a 
(114/5 CE), PSijp. 42a (130 CE), SB 6.9437a (144 CE) and c (146 CE), PCair.Goodsp. 
25 (161 CE), BGU 3.722 (161/2 CE), P. Mich. 6.419 (162 CE), BGU 15.2519 (164 CE), 
and P.Mich. 6.381 (second half of II CE). 

* The official ofthe Strasbourg papyrus may in turn also be the same as the Xapan( ) 
(ed.: Zapa(niwv)) of the contemporary BGU 15.2518.7 (Soknopaiou Nesos, 119 CE), 
although this signature has a long, careful rho that curves to the left. 
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7. Penthemeros Certificate Issued to Pnepheros as Substitute 


P.Mich. inv. 5855h HxW=10.8x10cm Karanis, 
30-C123BG*-A 6 September 129 CE 


The papyrus is medium brown, with dark staining and embrittlement. 
This deterioration was likely caused in part by acid migration from leather, 
small pieces of which are still attached to the verso. This may simply be an ac- 
cident of preservation, but could also suggest that the papyrus was wrapped in 
leather or bound with a leather strap in antiquity.?* The top, right, and bottom 
margins of the text are preserved. Each line beginning is preserved and thus 
little papyrus is missing on the left. A small fragment, hanging by a thread to 
the left of 1. 8, probably marks the original left margin and the measurement 
recorded is likely close to the original extent of the papyrus. The writing is 
with the fibers, but badly effaced and obscured. The verso is devoid of writing. 
Given the state of preservation, it is difficult to determine the hand changes in 
the body of the document. 


Erovg tegoap[eo]K[aidexatov Adtokpätopos Kaicapoc] 
Tpaavod Aópia[vo]O Z[eBaotod ei] p(yaotat) Ep’ ñ(uépoc) 
névte dep xo[ua] tlt K@y Eplywv] 
èy óptvfj Tlatowytews Kapavidoc 
Negepac Zat[ablodtoc ón(èp) Abyxtos 
Kauñtoç ro(6) IIaoto(voc) un(1póc) Tvepep@(tos) 
8 (2% hand) ZwiA( ) oeonu(eiwpat) 


2npap. 4/ pap. 5lópewfj 6v)pap. 7 Kayijroc corr. ex Kuñroç; 
-), Tvepep® pap. 8 wt’, ceon" pap. 


"In the fourteenth year of Imperator Caesar Traianus Hadrianus Augus- 
tus. He has worked for the requisite five days of dike work for the same 14th 
year, from Thoth 5th to 9th, on the desert (canal) of Patsontis, on behalf of 
Karanis: Nepheros, son of Satabous on behalf of Aunches, son of Kames and 
Tnepheros, grandson of Pasion. 

L, Zoil( ), have signed? 


5 Onthis canal, see 6.5 n. 


% I thank Leyla Lau-Lamb and Julia Miller for drawing my attention to this detail. 
P.Mich. inv. 5844 and 5855f, also from the bin BG“, seem to contain traces of leather 
as well. 
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7  Aunches father Kames was issued the certificates 8 and 9, while his 
mother Tnepheros likely reappears in the certificate P.Mich. inv. 5855i (see 
below, Addendum). 


8 This Zoil( ) also signs 8, as well as PStrasb. 3.162 (Bakchias, 130 CE), 
and likely PKron. 60 (Tebtynis, 131 CE; image not seen). 


8. Penthemeros Certificate Issued to Kames 


P.Mich. inv. 5838r HxW=8x84cm Karanis, 
30-C123-BBJ-A ca. 129-131 CE 


This light-brown papyrus is in poor condition, with only the left and bot- 
tom margins preserved. The original height and width, however, might nearly 
be preserved, which would make this text roughly the same size as 6 and 9. A 
kollesis is visible about 2.5 cm from the left edge. The writing is with the fibers 
and the verso is blank. 
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[étouc Abtoxpatopos Kaicapoc] 
Tpaliavoë Adptavot LeBaoctod eip(yaotat) èg’ r(uépac)] 
mé[v] tle bnép xwuarık@v Epywv] 
4 tob abro | (£rovc) (2nd hand)? Month, days] 
ev ópwfi [ Kapavidoc] 
Kauñs Iaoiwvos tlot LataBodtoc] 
un(1póc) [Agpoó( )] 
8 (3rd hand) ZwiA( ) ceonp(eimpat) 


7 -) pap. 8 Cw’, oeon" pap. 


“In the ... year of Imperator Caesar Traianus Hadrianus Augustus. He has 
worked for the requisite five days of dike work for the same ... year, from ... 
to ..., on the desert (canal) of ..., on behalf of Karanis: Kames, son of Pasion 
and Aphrod-, grandson of Satabous. 

L Zoil( ), have signed? 
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1-2 The dating to Hadrian’s reign, as opposed to Trajan's, is based on the 
similar format to the other Hadrianic penthemeros certificates (e.g., 6-7, 9-10, 
PSijp. 42a) and the signature of Zoil( ) (1. 8), who was active in Hadrian’s 14th, 
15th, and (likely) 16th years. 


5 Most likely Patsontis, the main desert canal for the eastern Fayum 
(cf. 6.5 n. and 7.5), but the desert canal associated with Ptolemais Hormou? 
cannot be ruled out. 


6-7 The restorations are based on the assumption that this is the same 
Kames as 7 and 9 (see introduction). 


8 OnthisZoil( ), see7.8 n. The mu of his oeonu(eionau) has a long trail- 
ing stroke as at 7.8 and PStras. 3.162.8 (where, however, the stroke is shorter, 
constrained by the proximity of the principal scribes un(1póc)). 


9. Penthemeros Certificate Issued to Kames 


P.Mich. inv. 5855b H x W = 8.5 x 8.8 cm Karanis, 
30-C123BG*-A 4 April 131 CE (?) 


The papyrus is light brown, with a clear kollesis about 2.5 cm from left 
side, indicating that this text was cut from a larger roll. The top, left, bottom, 
and parts of the right margins preserved; the recorded dimensions should be 
close to original. The writing is with the fibers and almost completely effaced 
in the center. The verso is blank. It is difficult to tell if there is a hand change 
in the body ofthe document or if the village (1. 5) and name of the liturgist (ll. 
6-7) are just written more slowly and with larger letters. 


Tpatavo[d Adpıavod LeBaotod] efp(yaotat) èp’ ñ(uépac) 
nevte [ón£p xwulatık@v Épyw(v) 
4 Tob adroö te (Érovc) [bop] ppodO(t) ed 
Ev öpıy[f ] Kapavido(c) 
Kauñs II[aoicvoc] vo(0) Zavapoór(oc) 
un(rpóc) Agpoó( ) 
8 (2nd hand) [II]r[oA]euatoc ce[o]nu(eic pou) 


#7 See Trismegistos Geo (http://www.trismegistos.org/geo), s.v. Ptolemaidos Hormou 
Oreine (geoID 11590). PGrenf. 2.53d and P Fay. 79 have òpıv IItoA(epaidoc) without 
“Opuov, but I side with economical explanation of the editors of P. Mich. 6.381 that these 
also refer to the same canal (Geremek [n. 10] 43 has doubts). 
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2npap. 3epy"pap. 4L pap 61°, oataßov'pap. 7 -), appo® pap. 
8 oe[o] n" pap. 


“In the fifteenth year of Imperator Caesar Traianus Hadrianus Augustus. 
He has worked for the requisite five days of dike work for the same 15th year, 
from Pharmouthi 5th to 9th, on the desert (canal) of ..., on behalf of Karanis: 
Kames, son of Pasion and Aphrod( ), grandson of Satabous. 

I, Ptolemaios, have signed? 


1 étovc. Oddly, the large epsilon appears to the right of the tau, although 
in general appearance there is no mistaking the word. If there was any con- 
scious thought involved, the scribe perhaps was unsatisfied with the placement 
of his fancy epsilon and, mindful of the long ordinal to follow, started the rest 
of the word further to the left to ensure he could fit the year and beginning of 
the titulature on the first line. The scribes of Hadrianic penthemeros certificates 
in fact quite prefer the present format of the dating formula, with Tpatavod 
opening the second line. 


- Moving backwards we can see that the year date should be fairly long. 
The two-stroke ligature before Kaioapog should be poc, then the traces are 
somewhat indistinct, but I believe the first traces after the lacuna should be 
the upsilon ending of the year. 


4 tod abro te (Érovc). tod abro is in extreme Verschleifung, with only 
the initial tau and final upsilon distinct. In the year date, the dot above and to 
the left of the epsilon is where the writer planted his pen to make the down- 
stroke of iota, although nothing remains of it below. 


5 Again, probably the canal of Patsontis: cf. 8.5 n. 


6 Illaoiwvog]. There is only the slightest trace of ink; the restoration 
is based on the assumption that this is the same Kames as in 7, also found in 
BG“, and 8 (see introduction). 


- EZarapoór(oc). One is tempted to draw a family connection to explain 
how Kames certificates ended up together with Pnepheros papers. Is this Sa- 
tabous Pnepheros father? Pnepheros was born circa 70-73 (see n. 11) and his 
brother Psenobastis circa 75 (5.6 n.); a third son born slightly later could just 
conceivably already have had a grandson above the age of majority in 129, as 
Pasion did (7), but this would depend on a couple of unusually young marriag- 
es.” A better alternative would be if Satabous had a son by a previous marriage, 


38 Husselman (P Mich. 9, p. 5) speculated that a third son of Satabous might be attested 
in BGU 3.985 (Karanis, 123/4 CE), but this individual was born ca. 84/85 CE (ll. 5-6: 
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as did his wife Tathautis (see 2.4 n.). This son would have been born in the 60s, 
which aligns more with the expected generational spread. The name Satabous 
is quite common, however, so we must leave the question open for the time 
being and hope that new texts from C123 shed light on these relationships. 


8 There are a number of certificates signed by a Ptolemaios, but none 
strikes me as a good candidate for this official. 


age written veooapáxov| [ra]; ed.pr.: veocapákov|[ra]) and so could not be the Pasion 
of these texts. For further discussion, see Claytor (n. 4) 5. 
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10. Penthemeros Certificate Issued to Pnepheros 


P.Mich. inv. 5843 H xW =10x9.2 cm Karanis, 
30-C123-BG^-A 19 October 131 CE 


This medium-brown papyrus has all its margins intact. It was previously 
glued to paper to keep the loose left fragment in place and was slightly mis- 
aligned in the process, but this has now been corrected. The writing is with the 
fibers and the verso blank. The text is written extremely quickly, seemingly all 
in one hand until the officials signature. 


Erovg éxkaidexatov Abtokpáropoc Kaicapoc 
Tpatavod Adptavod Xefaoroó eip(yaotat) Ep’ ñ(uépoc) 
NEVTE ÜTÈP KWLATUK@V Epywy 
4 Tod adrod is (érouc) D[o]@(@u (Ç ka 
ev tfj Enayadıavijı Su@(pvyt) Kapavióoc 
Nepep®s Zaraßodrog ro(6) Neo[epó(voc)] 
un(1póc) Tadavrtıog 
8 (2* hand) Agios ó k(oi) Zovx( ) oeon(pueicpou) 


21 pap. 4 Í pap. 5 dt” pap. 7 -) pap. 8 o-n pap. 


“In the sixteenth year of Imperator Caesar Traianus Hadrianus Augustus. 
He has worked for the requisite five days of dike work for the same 16th year, 
from Phaophi 17th to 21st, on the Epagathian canal, on behalf of Karanis: 
Nepheros, son of Satabous and Tathautis, grandson of Nepheros 

L, Deios alias Souch( ), have signed? 


5 For this canal, see Trismegistos Geo (http://www.trismegistos.org/ 
geo), s.v. Epagathiane Dioryx (geoID 644). 


8 This is the same signer as in SB 18.13986 (Tebtunis, 132 CE). Here, the 
sigma of his second name is completely closed, making it appear like an omi- 
cron, but the omicron is actually the small dot to the right (cf. the other omicrons 
in this and the Tebtunis text). The tiny trace over the eta of ceon(peiwpat) is 
probably the remains of the abbreviation mark, as in the other signature. A 
Deios also signs PSijp. 42a (Karanis, 130 CE), though this signature seems 
to be in a different hand, and PKron. 62 (Tebtunis, 131 CE; image not seen). 
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Addendum 


After submission ofthe manuscript, I recognized yet another penthemeros 
certificate among the C123 papyri, P.Mich. inv. 5855i (C123-BG*-A). It is in 
quite fragmentary condition, but one can recognize some of the unique infor- 
mation. It was issued in the month of Hathyr in the fourth (less likely, third) 
year of Hadrians reign and the work was credited to Karanis. The workers 
name is almost completely lost, but the last line (l. 7) preserves ] un(1póc) 
Tveg|; since it was found in the same bin as 7 and 9, no doubt the worker in 
question is Aunches, son of Kames and Tnepheros, or his brother. 
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A Schedule of Contracts and a 
Private Letter: P. Fay. 344! 


W. Graham Claytor University of Michigan 


Abstract 
The recto and verso of P Fay. 344 descr. are published here in full. 
The recto preserves a lengthy fragment from a schedule of contracts 
(eipöuevov) registered in the village of Polydeukeia’s writing office 
(ypageiov) in the late first century CE. The verso of the papyrus was 
later re-used fora lively and idiosyncratic letter from a woman named 
Ptolemais to her brother Papirianus in Arsinoe. 


This papyrus was discovered during B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt's excava- 
tions at Batn el-Harit (Theadelpheia) during the 1898-1899 season.? On its 
recto is a 47-line fragment of an eipöuevov, a schedule of contracts registered 
in the *writing office of Polydeukeia and Sethrenpaei" in the month of Tybi 
during the latter half of Domitians reign.? This document gives us a vivid snap- 


' This papyrus was edited as part ofthe International Seminar on Unpublished Papyri 
inthe Egyptian Museum, sponsored by the Association Internationale de Papyrologues 
(AIP), in cooperation with the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, the Center for the Tebtunis 
Papyri at the University of California, Berkeley (which digitized photographs originally 
taken several decades ago by the AIP's International Photographic Archive of Papyri), 
and the Institute for the Study of the Ancient World, New York University. Funding for 
the seminar was provided by the Tianaderrah Foundation and a private donor. I thank 
the seminar professors Rodney Ast, Roger Bagnall, Alia Hanafi, and Cornelia Rómer 
and my fellow students for their advice in editing this papyrus. An early version of the 
letter was presented at one of Roger Bagnall's evening receptions. I thank in particu- 
lar the host and Raffaella Cribiore for their thoughts during that enjoyable occasion. 
Nikolaos Litinas and Arthur Verhoogt also provided expert guidance, for which I am 
grateful. Finally, I am indebted to the journal's anonymous reviewers for their careful 
criticism, which has greatly improved these editions. 

? See Grenfell and Hunt's brief report on their three-week papyrus dig at Batn el-Harit 
(P. Fay., pp. 51-54). 

? The heading is preserved in 1. 1 of the recto. The presence of the honorary month 
Soterios in the contracts limits the date to the latter half of Domitians reign: see 1. 9 n. 
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shot of the village economy in the lean period before the harvest. After sitting 
for decades in the archives, part of the original roll, now worn and scarred 
by a few holes, was cut to form a single sheet and used to draft a private let- 
ter whose idiosyncratic hand and orthography present interesting challenges. 
Most striking is the writer Ptolemais' frustration, vented in lively language, 
with the freewheeling behavior of a certain Talbaeis, who "goes out and does 
what she wants" (1. 4). Unlike the administrative text, the contents ofthe letter 
are quite ephemeral and the sheet, now used on both sides, was likely soon 
discarded, eventually settling in whichever corner of the village Grenfell and 
Hunts workmen discovered it over seventeen centuries later. 

In order to put the new eipóuevov in context, I begin by outlining the 
institutional arrangements of the Roman ypaqeiov, which are relatively well 
known from the archive of Kronion and other sources, but which are now in 
need of a thorough study that takes into account newer documents in both 
Greek and Demotic. I then turn to an analysis of the eipópevov's contents, fo- 
cusing primarily on the types of contracts recorded and what these contribute 
to our knowledge of the village economy. The editions of both the eipduevov 
and the letter on the verso then follow. 


The Writing Offices of Roman Egypt 


The operation of the Roman ypageiov can be studied in some detail, 
thanks to the vast quantity of texts produced through these offices.* Three 
sources are particularly informative. The first and most important is the ar- 
chive of Kronion, consisting of nearly 200 texts that span the first half of the 
first century CE, when Kronion and his father Apion before him were succes- 
sive heads of the ypageiov of Tebtynis.® Almost equally important is Chrest. 


* Some of the key discussions are: R.H. Pierce, "Grapheion, Catalogue, and Library 
in Roman Egypt,’ Symbolae Osloenses 43 (1968) 68-83; E.M. Husselman, "Procedures 
of the Record Office of Tebtunis in the First Century A.D? in D.H. Hobson (ed.), Pro- 
ceedings of the Twelfth International Congress of Papyrology (Toronto 1970) 223-238; 
W.E.H. Cockle, “State Archives in Graeco-Roman Egypt from 30 B.C. to the Reign of 
Septimius Severus, JEA 70 (1984) 106-122; F. Burkhalter, “Archives locales et archives 
centrales en Égypte romaine” Chiron 20 (1990) 191-216; B. Muhs, “The Grapheion and 
the Disappearance of Demotic Contracts in Early Roman Tebtynis and Soknopaiou 
Nesos, in S. Lippert and M. Schentuleit (eds.), Tebtynis und Soknopaiu Nesos: Leben 
in rómerzeitlichen Fajum (Wiesbaden 2005) 93-104. Important comments can also be 
found in H.J. Wolff, Das Recht der griechischen Papyri Ägyptens in der Zeit der Ptolemäer 
und des Prinzipats 2 (Munich 1978), especially 30-31. 

5 See B. Van Beek, "Kronion Son of Apion, Head of the Grapheion at Tebtynis; www. 
trismegistos.org/archive/93, for an overview of the archive. 
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Mitt. 183 (= P.Grenf. 2.41), an application to lease the ypageiov of Soknopaiou 
Nesos from 46 CE, because it succinctly lays out some of the key duties of the 
ypageiov manager. Finally, Chrest. Mitt. 184 (= P Flor. 3.357), an Oxyrhynchite 
ypageiov managers subscription from 208 CE attesting to the submission of 
rolls to the state archives, gives us valuable evidence from outside the Fayum 
and suggests broad continuity into the third century. In addition, the mass of 
contracts and other documents written in the ypageia, when analyzed village- 
by-village, can reveal important details about local practice. 

The ypageiov was both a writing office for the public, where anyone could 
go to have a document written - for a fee of course - and a government- 
sanctioned record office, where archival material of interest to the state was 
created. The Roman ypageiov grew out of Ptolemaic administrative practice,’ 
and by the first century CE such offices were ubiquitous in the larger villages 
of the ywpa. A single office often served more than one village, although it 
was physically located in the largest, which was named first, as in the present 
document.? 

A ypageiov was run by a vouoypágoc, also called ó npóc tà ypageiw." 
We know most about the vonoypägoı of Tebtynis and Soknopaiou Nesos in 
the first century CE. Both were run as family businesses,!! with son often suc- 


5 An excellent example is S. Lippert and M. Schentuleit's discussion of the ypageiov 
of Soknopaiou Nesos in Demotische Dokumente aus Dime III: Urkunden (Wiesbaden 
2010) 103-110. 

7 A new source for the study of the Ptolemaic ypageiov is the archive from Tebtunis 
(www.trismegistos.org/archive/368), which is in the process of being published. See 
Muhs 2005 (n. 4), B. Muhs, “A Late Ptolemaic Grapheion Archive in Berkeley? in T. 
Gagos (ed.), Proceedings of the 25th International Congress of Papyrology (Ann Arbor 
2010) 581-588 and F. Hoogendijk, "Greek Contracts belonging to the Late Ptolemaic 
Grapheion Archive, in C. Arlt and M.A. Stadler (eds.), Das Fayyüm in Hellenismus und 
Kaiserzeit. Fallstudien zu multikulturellem Leben in der Antike (Wiesbaden 2013) 63-74. 

* Pierce 1968 (n. 4) 68-69. 

° The “ypageiov of Polydeukeia and Sethrenpaei" was clearly in Polydeukeia, as evi- 
denced by the extant contracts drawn up in this village, including one in which the place 
of payment and delivery was actually Sethrenpaei (P.Meyer 7). Similarly, the “ypageiov 
of Tebtynis and Kerkesoucha Orous" was located in the larger town of Tebtynis, also 
named first. 

? Other phrases occasionally appear which seem to indicate the same position: e.g., 
6 TÒ ypageiov npaypatevóuevoç at P.Mich. 5.232.1 (Tebtynis, 36 CE) and ovotadeig 
7tpóq Tat ypa(geiwt) in Chrest. Mitt. 184 (= P Flor. 3.357). 

! The same practice prevailed in the Tebtynis ypageiov in the second century as 
well: R. Smolders, “Apollonios, alias Lourios, Head of the Grapheion of Tebtynis,’ www. 
trismegistos.org/archive/351. 
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ceeding father, as had been the practice in the older system of hereditary temple 
scribes." B. Muhs argued recently that the ypapeiov managers were helleniz- 
ing Egyptians who wrote both the Demotic and Greek contracts drawn up 
in their office,? but S. Lippert and M. Schentuleit have argued convincingly 
for a certain division of labor and partnership between scribes of Greek and 
Egyptian, who of course had help from assistants." The ypageiov was run as 
a concession whereby the lessee paid rent to the state for the exclusive right 
to collect the ypauuatikôv, or writing fee, in the ypageiov’s service area.” The 
papers of Kronion and the unpublished àvaypagr| of Karanis show attempts to 
keep track of ypageiov finances and ensure that the office was run profitably.'^ 

The state duties of the head of the ypageiov included writing up and sub- 
mitting at regular intervals tóuot ouykoÀÀñotutotr, eipóueva, and ävaypapai:!7 


° A tópoc ouykoÀÀñotuoç contains the original contracts (with sub- 
scriptions) or exact copies, with the sheets pasted together into a single roll. 

° An eipöuevov, such as the present text, is a schedule of abstracted ver- 
sions of these contracts. 

e An dvaypagn is a day-by-day register of contracts with one-line sum- 
maries, which served as an index to the corresponding eipouevov. 


2 But see C. Arlt, “The Egyptian Notary Offices in the Ptolemaic Fayyum;' in S. 
Lippert and M. Schentuleit (eds.) Graeco-Roman Fayum - Texts and Archaeology (Wi- 
esbaden 2008) 15-26, who complicates this traditional view. 

15 Muhs 2005 (n. 4). 

14 S. Lippert and M. Schentuleit (n. 6) 103-110. 

5 Writing fee (ypaupatıkóv): U. Yiftach-Firanko, “The Grammatikon: Some Con- 
siderations on the Feeing Policies of Legal Documents in the Ptolemaic and Roman 
Periods,” in D. Kehoe, D.M. Ratzan, and U. Yiftach-Firanko (eds.), Transaction Costs in 
the Ancient Economy (forthcoming; I thank the author for sharing a draft of this work). 
Rent (qópoc): Chrest. Mitt. 183.9 and BGU 13.2214.4. In Kronion’s papers, the rent is 
conceived of as a dtaypagn, likely because it was a bank transfer made into the account 
of the appropriate official in the metropolis. 

16 A.E.R. Boak, P.Mich. 2, pp. 4-6. The Karanis dvaypagr) is written on the versos of 
the rolls found in the threshold between rooms D and E of house 5026 (P.Mich. inv. 
4382-4388 and 4390-4391). The author is preparing an edition of these texts. 

17 As per the offer to lease the ypageiov of Soknopaiou Nesos, Chrest.Mitt. 183.15- 
19: kataxwpitw (l. Kataxwpiow) oov (I. cot) Sta Tetpaunva ravroç rov (l. rerpaurjvov 
návtac robc) óU épgob oikovoun0nocotévouç xpnuatTiouods Ev TOUOD ouvkoÀÀootuou 
(1. Topwt ovyKoAAnoinwı) Kai eipouevt (1. sipouévou Evi kai àvaypagÃı pwd. Cf. Chrest. 
Mitt. 184. 
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The regular period for which these documents were drawn up, at least 
in the first-century Arsinoite nome, was every four months." In the present 
document, the clear reading of Tóp[t in the first line would therefore suggest 
that this eipouevov originally covered the second third of the year, from Tybi 
through Pharmouthi (see l. 1 n.). Chrest. Mitt. 184 (Oxyrhynchite nome, 208 
CE), however, is a submission of one months worth of documents, and there 
is evidence from the Karanis ävaypar for monthly submissions in the early 
second century Fayum,” so it cannot be excluded that this eipöuevov originally 
covered only the single month of Tybi. 

There are numerous extant examples of eipöueva, and B. McGing provides 
a convenient catalogue of these and related texts.? Most are extremely frag- 
mentary, and only a handful preserve the document' heading, as the present 
fragment does (see l. 1 n.). The extant examples vary in style and format, but 
all record more-or-less extracted versions of the contracts registered in the 
ypageiov, ordered by day. 


The Eipöuevov from Polydeukeia 


In our eipöuevov, a standard entry consists of the following: a verb sig- 
nifying the nature of the transaction (lost)?! the names, patronymics, and 
signalments of the parties; the object and terms of the transaction; the signa- 
tories of the contract (if applicable); and the phrase ta & áÀAXa aKoAoVdwg, 


18 Chrest. Mitt. 183 (quoted in n. 17); this practice is corroborated by the papers of 
Kronion. 

? E.g., P.Mich. inv. 4385, col. 2.12: i; katayw(ptopov) BiBliw(v) Xotay (6poxuqi) ô. 
For the phrase kataxwpıoyög BiBliwv, “submission ofbooks;' cf. Chrest. Mitt. 183.20-21. 
Lines 15-19, quoted in n. 17, make it clear that BiBAia refer to the topo ouykoÀÀñotuoc, 
eipópuevov, and avaypagn. 

? PDubl. 7, pp. 33-34, with the author's caveat that without a heading or the tell-tale 
phrase 61a xeıpög and/or é€ oikov, it is often difficult to tell whether a collection of 
abstracts stemmed from a ypageiov or were abstracts of bank &taypapai. P.Hamb. inv. 
87 has been published as P.Hamb. 4.251. Add: P.Hamb. 4.252, P.Fay. 294 descr., P.Mich. 
inv. 6843 (perhaps from Dionysias; a letter is also written on the back); remove: P. Mich. 
2.126 (mostly an dvaypagr), with one summary/abstract of another contract, and some 
unrelated notes); correct: PStras. 4.225 (not 3.225). 

?! Cf. PMich. 2, pp. 20-21: “In recording the abstracts the copyist began with the key 
word or words corresponding to the designation of the type of contract entered in the 
avaypagr, making the initial letter a capital and projecting it and several following 
letters into the margin to mark the beginning of a new contract” The same practice 
can be seen in the large capital omicrons of P Fay. 294 descr., col. 2 (Euhemeria, second 
century CE). 
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indicating that further sections of the original contract were not included in 
the abstract.” In addition, the dates would likely have been written before the 
first contract of a new day as in PMich. 2.121r.? In all cases in which a date is 
mentioned in the extant portions of the contracts, the abstract leaves only roo 
EVEOTWTOG (ÉTOUS). 

Parts of 26 contracts are preserved. For ease of reference, these are let- 
tered a-z. 


a (Il. 2-3) Loan of wheat 

b (1. 4) Loan of 40 (?) drachmas and advance sale of wheat 

c (II. 5-7) Receipt for rent paid in advance 

d (ll. 8-9) Loan of 30 drachmas 

e (ll. 10-11) Loan in kind 

f (ll. 12-14) Service or apprenticeship contract with a tailor 

g (ll. 15-16) Loan of 12 drachmas and advance sale of beans 

h (Il. 17-18) Loan of 60 drachmas and 5 artabas of wheat 

i (1. 19) Loan of 24 artabas of wheat 

j (1. 20) Loan of 5.25 artabas of wheat 

k (ll. 21-22) Advance sale of wine 

1 (ll. 23-24) Loan of 60 drachmas with napayovn of slave girl in 
exchange for interest 

m (ll. 25-27) Sale on credit (with agreement to extend date of payment) 

n (1. 28) Loan/advance sale 

o (1. 29) Loan of 100 drachmas 

p (ll. 30-31) Crop sale, with a settlement of tax arrears 

q (ll. 32-33) Contract involving multiple parties 

r (ll. 34-35) Loan in kind 

s (1.36) Loan of 44 drachmas and advance sale of wheat 

t (Il. 37-38) Advance sale 

u (1. 39) Advance sale of 3 artabas of mustard 

v (ll. 40-41) Loan of money 

w (l. 42) Advance sale of 2 artabas of mustard and 1 artaba of beans 

x (ll. 43-44) Loan of 40 drachmas and advance sale of beans 

y (l. 45) Loan/advance sale 

z (Il. 46-47) Loan (?) and advance sale of three artabas of wheat 


? See further, P. Mich. 2, p. 21. 

? P. Mich. 2, p. 20. Again, cf. P.Fay. 294 descr., col. 2. In contrast, the Ptolemaic regis- 
ter of notarial deeds from Pathryis records the date for every contract, even if it is the 
same as the preceding: K. Vandorpe, “A Greek Register from Pathyris’ Notarial Office: 
Loans and Sales from the Pathyrite and Latopolite Nomes,’ ZPE 150 (2005) 161-186. 
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Instantly noticeable is the high number ofloans and “advance sales” which 
I interpret as functionally equivalent to loans in most cases (see below). There 
are 21 contracts of these types compared with only four others (c, f, m, and p) 
and one that is completely unidentifiable (q).* The high number of loans and 
advance sales certainly cannot be taken as representative of economic activity 
in and around Polydeukeia throughout the year, but rather gives us a glimpse 
into the flurry of transactions in the months before the harvest; for these con- 
tracts were all made during the month of Tybi (see l. 1 and n.), when the grain 
harvest was still a few months away and farmers looked to borrow to cover 
necessities during this lean period. Nearly every loan for which the repayment 
date is preserved specifies the month Soterios (= Payni) “of the present year" for 
repayment,” by which time the harvest of grain and other produce was largely 
complete and the loans could be repaid from the new yield.” 

But, given the time of year, is this eipouevov representative? Is this how 
the village economy of Roman Egypt generally operated in the months before 
the harvest? Our evidence is admittedly limited, but worth investigating. The 
archive of Kronion naturally provides the best comparandum: P. Mich. 2.123r 
is a complete ävaypagr) covering virtually the entire Egyptian calendar year 
of 45/6 CE. Unlike PMich. 2.121v, referred to above, this ävaypagn lists docu- 
ments for which the ypapupacikóv, the writing fee, was paid or was still due, and 
thus includes non-contractual documents, such as petitions and memoranda, 
that were drawn up in the ypageiov. The month of Tybi begins at col. 9.27 and 
is mostly complete. While it is difficult to precisely categorize every contract, 
it is clear that a much greater variety of contracts were recorded in Tebtynis’ 
ypageiov during Tybi of this year.” Another important point of comparison is 


* Three of the loan contracts, moreover, refer to the borrower's pre-existing debts 
to the creditor with the formula ywpic äAAwv Ov óqeiAeU-ovot d (1. 9), g (1. 16), and 
t (L 38). 

25 The two exceptions are contracts k, an advance sale of wine whose repayment date 
is Kaisareios (= Mesore), reflecting the later onset of the vintage, and v, a money loan 
to berepaid in Germanikeios (= Pachon). On the equation of Soterios with Payni, thus 
dating the eipöuevov to the second-half of Domitians reign, see l. 9 n. 

% This is explicitly spelled out in contractr, 1.35: &ro[60]Ovou £x véwv (sc. yevnuatwv) 
unvi Zwrnpeiwı. See further J. Herrmann, Studien zur Bodenpacht im Recht der graeco- 
aegyptischen Papyri (Munich 1958) 107-108, and H.C. Youtie and O.M. Pearl, P Mich. 
6.375, p. 41. 

? Among the more frequent types of contracts, there are seven labeled Savetov and 
one xpijotc, while there are also nine p1o0woeis and seven mpdoeic. Certainly, going by 
the form of the contract might mislead as to its purpose, but since we lack the associ- 
ated eipóuevov for this year, it is difficult to say more about the individual contracts. 
The prosopographical approach outlined by M. Langellotti offers a promising method 
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the Karanis àvaypagr|, which preserves significant parts of Tybi. Of the 53 con- 
tracts that I have identified from this month, 20 are labelled as loans (xpfjotc).? 
Looking at other extant fragments of &vaypaqai and eipóueva, many of which 
cannot be pinpointed to a specific month (let alone year), none has such a high 
concentration of loans and related contracts as our Polydeukeia text. 

This rough comparison suggests that the present snapshot of the village 
economy is exceptional, giving us a glimpse at what was either a particularly 
difficult year for farmers in and around Polydeukeia, or an indication of a 
more systemic problem.” In either case, this eipópevov is a striking record of 
the village credit system - and the corresponding Roman administrative ap- 
paratus - running at peak capacity. 

As mentioned above, the formal loans and advance sales are grouped 
together under the belief that both generally functioned as interest bearing 
loans.” The formal loans in this text are straightforward and likely carried the 
regular interest of 1296 on cash loans?! and 5096 on loans in kind (the so-called 
fiitóAtov).? In contrast, the nature and function ofthe “advance sales” are more 
open to interpretation, but I concur with R.S. Bagnall that their purpose was 
essentially financial: they often functioned effectively as loans, allowing access 
to cash that would otherwise have been unavailable because of the official limit 


of "reading" these sparse entries ("Contracts and People in Early Roman Tebtunis: A 
Complex Affair, paper delivered at the 27th International Congress of Papyrology, 
Warsaw, Poland, July 30, 2013). 

25 For information on this ävaypar see n. 16. 

? Such as perennially low agricultural productivity, as the wheat rents from the The- 
mistos meris perhaps suggest: A. Monson, "Salinization and Agricultural Productivity 
in the Fayyüm;' in C. Arlt and M.A. Stadler (eds.), Das Fayyüm in Hellenismus und 
Kaiserzeit: Fallstudien zu multikulturellem Leben in der Antike (Wiesbaden 2013) 131. 

3 See R.S. Bagnall, “Price in ‘Sales on delivery" GRBS 18 (1977) 85-96, and the 
responses of H.-A. Rupprecht, “Vertragliche Mischtypen in den Papyri;' in Mwñun 
Tewpyiov [letpomovAov 2 (Athens 1984) 279-280 and A. Jórdens, P. Heid. 5, pp. 333-335. 
P. Erdkamp, The Grain Market in the Roman Empire: A Social, Political and Economic 
Study (Cambridge 2005) 120-122, discusses evidence outside Egypt. For the develop- 
ment of such contracts within Greek law, see F. Pringsheim, The Greek Law of Sale 
(Weimar 1950) 268-286. 

3! Only one contract states this explicitly (v, 1. 41; cf. frag. e, 1. 4), but the term švrokoc 
is found in the others, and is usually now taken to refer to this standard interest rate. 
See B. Tenger, Die Verschuldung im römischen Ägypten (1.-2. Jh. n. Chr) (St. Katharinen 
1993) 43-47. 

2 A rate of 33% is also attested: see POxy. 77.5109.14-15 n. with further references. 
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of 1296 interest on cash loans.? The advance sales in the present document 
support this hypothesis, since the produce is almost always to be returned in 
Soterios (= Payni), just like the loans in kind, and the advance sales are often 
paired in the same transaction with regular cash loans. 

As far as can be determined from the extant clauses, the structure of these 
advance sales follows Bagnall’s type 4, where the amount of produce to be 
returned is specified, but not the “price” received, that is, the cash advanced. 
Take the relevant part of contract w (l. 42) as an example: Exıv map’ ab(tod) 
Stà xe(tpóc) Teıumv ow&n(ecoc) (4ptaBav) 600 Kali) paon(Àou) (àprápnc) utác 
äupo(tépwv) vé(wv) Kadapü(v) 46(OAwv), “(he agrees that) he has received 
from him, by hand, the price oftwo artabas of mustard and one of beans, both 
new, pure, and unadulterated.” The “price” (tr), under this interpretation, is 
the cash that the farmer received in advance, while the quantity in artabas is 
what must be returned after the harvest (the exact month is lost in this case, but 
was likely Soterios). This stated quantity of goods would thus include the inter- 
est, thereby masking what is effectively a cash loan that is to be repaid in kind. 

One advance sale, contract k, has some interesting and rare features, which 
deserve mention here. It is an advance sale of wine, best paralleled by PAthen. 
23 (Theadelpheia, 82 CE). In both of these contracts, the advance sale of wine 
is made by a kapııwvng,”° who “was the purchaser of an unharvested crop ... 
for the harvest or for the general cultivation of which he had to provide the 
labour, * an arrangement known as a kaprıwveia.’® In such an arrangement, 
the kaprtovr assumed all of the risk - a bad harvest, problems with labor or- 
ganization, inability to market the produce, etc. - in exchange (one presumes) 


55 Bagnall 1977 (n. 30). Cf. A. Jördens, "Kaufpreisstundungen (Sales on Credit)” ZPE 
98 (1993) 263-282. 

* Bagnall 1977 (n. 30) 94. 

35 On such advance sales, see E. Jakab, Risikomanagement beim Weinkauf: Periculum 
und Praxis im Imperium Romanum (Munich 2009) 127-130, and E. Jakab, "Kauf oder 
Darlehen? Lieferungskäufe über Wein aus dem römischen Ägypten, in T. Gagos (ed.), 
Proceedings ofthe 25th International Congress of Papyrology (Ann Arbor 2010) 335-344. 

36 If indeed my interpretation of the verb kaprwvéw in 1. 21 is correct: see n. 

7 D. Rathbone, Economic Rationalism and Rural Society in Third- Century A.D. Egypt: 
the Heroninos Archive and the Appianus Estate (Cambridge 1991) 193. D. Kehoe, how- 
ever, notices differences between the kapııwvaı of the "Laches" archive (now known as 
the archive of “Patron’s Descendants,” www.trismegistos.org/archive/66) and those of 
the Heroninos archives: D. Kehoe, Management and Investment on Estates in Roman 
Egypt during the Early Empire (Bonn 1992) 84-85. 

38 R. Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri, 332 
B. C.-640 A.D, 2nd ed. (Warsaw 1955) 340, and Pringsheim 1950 (n. 30) 305-309, but 
Herrmann (n. 26) 228-229 has reservations. 
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for a discount or wholesale price on the crops. In contract k and in P.Athen. 23, 
we see the kapııwvng using an advance sale to secure a price for his expected 
yield, thereby limiting the risk he assumed by entering into the kaprıwveia. 
Contract k and its fuller counterpart thus offer a glimpse at the intricate risk 
management strategies available to villagers in Roman Egypt. 

The other contracts are a receipt of rent paid in advance (c), a service or 
apprenticeship contract (f), a sale on credit including a rare clause of delayed 
payment (m), and a complicated sale of crops (p). These are discussed indi- 
vidually in the notes. 

This text also makes a significant contribution to the prosopography and 
onomastics of Polydeukeia and its environs, although I have not been able to 
securely identify any of the numerous individuals appearing in this document 
with known persons. A few individuals, however, appear more than once in 
these 26 contracts, and we can therefore glean a little more information about 
them.” 

Philippos son of Philippos, a 54-year old man, appears as lender or nomi- 
nal purchaser in no less than five contracts, and four out of a succession of six 
(b, t, u, w, and y). Clearly he was a man of some substance who was eager to 
advance funds to the villagers in exchange for a hefty return after the harvest. 
He also spread out his investments, lending money and making advance pur- 
chases of a variety of crops, including wheat, mustard, and beans. Nothing of 
course can be said of his background, but such active lenders usually have links 
with the metropolis or are indeed metropolites themselves.*? 

Maronis and her son Didymos appear in three contracts, two in connec- 
tion with Tapontos daughter of Papontos. In c, with Didymos acting as her 
Kvptoc, Maronis acknowledges the receipt of rent paid in advance by Tapontos. 
Contract g then records Didymos as a lender, while the very next contract (h) 
records Tapontos receiving a loan of money and wheat from Maronis. It is 
likely that Maronis and her son Didymos went into the ypageiov together on 
the same day to register both of their contracts. Given their activity in these 
contracts and the fact that Maronis owns a granary (g, l. 16), the mother and 
son should be counted among the village elite. 

Finally, a certain Herakleides son of Ptolemaios, all of 67 years old, appears 
as brroypagpedg in back-to-back contracts (q and r) and possibly in x. Because 
his identity is only certain in the back-to-back contracts, he could simply be 


* There are also a number of homonyms; in the commentary I have only noted those 
whom I have identified as the same individual. 

“ A link with the family of Aphrodisios son of Philippos (www.trismegistos.org/ 
archive/294) based in nearby Theadelpheia is unlikely, but gives a good sense of the 
milieu in which this Philippos was likely active. 
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a friend or relative of the different contracting parties, but if he does indeed 
reappear in x, he is more likely to have been a ypageiov employee, who received 
a fee for subscribing contracts for those unable do so themselves. The loss of 
most ends of the abstracts prevents us from saying anything further about the 
drroypageig and literacy patterns at this ypageiov. 


1. Schedule of Contracts from the Writing Office of Polydeukeia and Sethrenpai 


PCair. 10862 4 fragments  Batn el-Harit (Theadelpheia) 
P Fay. 344 recto (frag. d: Hx W = 25 x 20.8 cm) 88-96 CE 


There are five fragments that appear in the photographs of PCair. 10862 
(= P.Fay. 344 descr.). The papyrus itself is held in the Conservation Center of 
the Grand Egyptian Museum (as of April 24, 2012), which is under construc- 
tion, and I have not been able to inspect it. I lettered the framents a-e, from 
leftto right, top to bottom, in the image available at the Photographic Archive 
of Papyri in the Cairo Museum." The largest (fragment d) measures 25 x 20.8 
cm according to the description in P Fay. Fragments a-c fit neatly along the left 
side of fragment d, with a small gap. This was likely caused by a tear along a 
fold line, and the tears on the main fragment can be seen to correspond to fold 
lines as well, roughly 3-3.5 cm apart. Fragment e, although similar in content, 
is written in a faster hand and cannot be joined to any of the other fragments. 
All fragments preserve writing along the fibers. The top and bottom margins 
(ca. 1.5 and 2 cm respectively) are preserved, but neither side margin is pre- 
served, because the papyrus was cut to draft the letter on the back. There are 
small holes throughout the papyrus and larger ones along foldlines. Splotches 
of ink appear throughout, apparently dripped from the writer's pen. The hand 
of the recto is a small, professional cursive, characteristic of the mid-to-late 1st 
or early 2nd century CE: the main hand of P Athen. 23 (Theadelpheia, 82 CE; 
see niva& VIII) is extremely similar. The verso contains the private letter that 
is also published below. 

The scribe usually marks abbreviations with a raised final letter, which is 
sometimes so flattened as to resemble a raised abbreviation line. Occasionally, 
there is a dash through the final letter, or the abbreviation is not indicated at 
all. The precise form of abbreviation on the papyrus has not been noted in 
the apparatus criticus, but can be checked on the image. The scribe is fond of 
abbreviating after certain syllables, such as ue( ), which is resolved in many 
different ways in this text: l. 3 ué(v); 19 ueltpwı); 24 &rirag[oó]ue(vo); 26 


“| http://ipap.csad.ox.ac.uk/Fayum-bw/300dpi/P.Fay.344r.jpg. Accessed December 
30, 2012. 
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ue(pi6oc); and 46 ue(onı). kai has two distinct forms, one written out, and the 
other abbreviated: see the examples in 1. 32. 

Besides the usual L-shaped étoc symbol, two other symbols occur repeat- 
edly, one denoting the status Iépons ts éntyovijc or Iepoívn and the other 


dpiotepóc. 


Tlépong ts &utyovfic and ITepoivn 


The last two examples are ligatured with the following we (ét@v). The same 
symbol was used in the ypageiov of Tebtynis for IIépor and other terms with 
a pi followed by a rho, or occasionally a lambda. It perhaps developed from 
a monogram of pi and rho (P.Mich. 5.293, intro.) and its origin can be traced 
to the Ptolemaic ypageia (P Mich. 5.241.17 n.).? Note the two verticals in the 
example from I. 8, while 1. 25 seems to exhibit the version with one vertical, 
as is most common in the Tebtynis examples (but again see P.Mich. 5.241.17 
n.). The second vertical either developed out of the common ligature with we 
(ét@v), or is a remnant of the pi. In these abstracts, the symbol precedes the 
personal description when one individual is designated II&pong, but follows 
the personal descriptions in the case of multiple individuals. This is also the 
practice in P.Mich. 2.121r. 


GPLOTEPOG 


Its meaning is confirmed by the context and a comparison ofthe identical 
personal descriptions in 1. 5, where the word is written äpıo(Tep@ı) and äpı- 
[o] (repóv) and 1. 15, which has the symbol in both places. This symbol was 
also used in the neighboring ypageiov of Theadelpheia.? Perhaps one can see 
in this symbol apio in extremeVerschleifung. 


“The symbolis found in SB 5.7532.2 (Nilopolis, 74 BCE) for HtoAepaiov, recognized 
by Youtie in his re-edition: H.C. Youtie, “P.Mich. inv. 6051 = Sammelbuch V 7532; ZPE 
12 (1973) 169 (repr. in Scriptiunculae Posteriores 1 [Bonn 1981] 87). 

5 PReinach 1.42.10 n.: "Le signe imparfaitement rendu par e signifie peut-être 
äpiotepog [sic]? Any doubt is erased by the present text. See also PBerl.Leihg. 1.22 
(Theadelpheia, 155 CE), 1.27 (Theadelpheia, 167 CE), and 1.29 (Lagis, 164 CE), where 
a symbol similar to the aroura symbol seems to stand for äpıotepög, and BGU 15.2477 
(Arsinoite nome, first century CE). 
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Fragments a+b+c+d 

1 [étovg — Abtoxpatopos Kaicapoc Aouttiavod Xepaoro l'epuavikoó— ] . . 
ypagio(v) IIoAvóevk(eiac) kai Ledpevnası tfj; Oeuto(vov) pepid(oc) 
Load als lisse u[n]vóc Top 

2 Dpos— Jul )...[ ca.10  ]. Zavoveöütlı .] . [... ]Bov we (tv) 
vovA(N) 76 [un]A(ov) SeE(Ov) Extv [nap ad(tod) dia uérpov 
xJpfouv) mupo[ó0 ca. 3] . [ 

3 éveot]@to¢ (Érovc) [im kwun]s Zedpevn(acı). bnoy[pa]geic tod uš(v) 
"Opov Apnlolxpati(wv) HpakAeió(ov) ws (et@v) K. [ ca.8 ], tod 
de Xav[o]v&(cc) ó npol[yeypauuévos 

4 Pirin] nwt bi [Gov] we (EtHv) v6 o) (ñ) ógpú(u Seč) Exıv nap’ 
av(tod) dtd xeipó(c) dpyv(piov) (6paxpàc) t[eco]apaxo( ) xpñou(v) 
Évroko(v) Kal [teuñ]v (topo?) véov Kadapo(d) à8(6Aov) [aptaba@v X 

5 Mapwvic — peta kvpiov rob] ravtng viob Audbuov tod Tépakoc we 
(&vàv) KB odA(T}) Tapa yo(vatt) dpto(tepat) Ka(i) edon(uog) 
öPBaıluov) Apılo(tepov)] Tatovt[@]tt Hanovrwrog we (£vàv) 

[vy oò AÑ) otayó(vt) (a4ptotepat) uerà Kvpi(ov) Tod ad(TAs) 
avdpoc NN 

6 | (äpıotep- ) àméxiv nap’ abtíjc kaxà HEPOG TOK qópouc Kai rà 
eEaipe(ta) od Ext &v juoO 6e ñ Tanovta[c] uev &yybov tot 
nployeypauuévou avdpdc 

7 Mey]eip xa(i) ad(roû) tot Meyeip un(vóc) tod Eveotwtog (Érovc) Kal 
unôèv tiv Mapwvida évkaA(eiv) t Tanov[t(wtı)] unóš tat 
npoyeypaluuevwi) &vó(pi) [epi 

8 Jwvog (Hépoat tfi Emtyovijs) GANA Evyvot [ei]s Ext(totv) Aciwı 
Xappà we (€tHv) KB dAl) HNO orayo(va) SeE(av) Exıv nap’ ad(tod) 
xpfjotv Evrokov äpyv(piov) (Spaxpac) tptakovta . [ 

9 | unvi Zernpeto[t t]od éveotwto[c] (£rovc) xopic GAwv wv ógseiAovot 
bno[ypaqe- 

10 Kai fj] rovrov yuvi Oelpuov]däpıo(v) &répov IItoAepatov we (ét@v) À 
ovA(i}) Bpax(iovi) (àptorepó) petà kupi(ov) Tod npoyeypaupévo(v) 
av(tijc) avd(pdc) dAANAwV Evyvloı eic Ext(totv) à EdSaipove 

11 Je óéxarov uérpo[i ôp]ó (uw) (retpa)x(oivikwi) Pnoavpo(d) od Ex &v 
wtoO(Wwoet) ó Edvdaipwv &noóobvat unvi Uwtnpeiwt vob ÈVE(OTHTOG) 
(£rovc). droypa(ge- ) TOV Öulo(Aoyodvrwv) NN 

12 Hanovtog — ].. óe[&( )] Atoo[kóp]et Anuntpiov Almnt}i ws (ét@v) AB 
od(AN) dar(rdAwı) pux(p&i) xe(ipóc) (áptovepác) rrapé&eoOat TOV 
IIanovtóv tov éavtod v[i]o(v) [O]vvweptv ópoi(cc) rnu[v (2) 
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13 kað’] rjuépav Exaot|nv] aKoAdcotwg ónov šàv abtat ó AtooK(opoc) 
(Spaxpiac) u, TO \ôè/ Sevtepo(v) ó &cuv Eoxa(tov) [(£roc) 

14 tov ó]npootov tc [vé] xvn(c) óvvov npó[c] rdv AtooK(opov), škàornç 
fiuépa Ås &av un napanleivnı) Anoteio(ätw) (payuy) a, petà TOV 
xpovo(v) napadeıkdtw ó Adok(opoc) [ 

15 Alıövuwi Tép[ak]os we (€t@v) KB oVA(N) Mapa yölvarı) (àpiovepó) 

Kal edon(uog) óq98aA(uóv) (Apıotepov) Exıv n[a]p' [a]dtod 
rapaxpfi(na) dpyv(piov) (Spaxpdc) Sexadvo xpfjotv £v[1]oko(v) Kali) 
Telly qaorj [ov 

16 ] uérpo() ópó(uou (TeTpa)x(oıvikwı) 6n[cav]p[o(9)] tfj; Tob ABvuo(v) 
unt(pög) Tod Övrog ëv TH IToAvó(vketat) anododvaı unvi Zwtnpeiwı 
Tob éveotü oc (tous) xopic GAAw(v) àv dpeiker ó .| 

17 xai] f| tovtov untn[p Tlanovrog Hanovr@tog (Ilepoivn) ws (ét@v) vy 
od(AN) otayó(vt) (áptovepát) età Kvpi(ov) Tod npoyeypapué(vov) 
ad(tñs) vio(ü) &àÀA]Ao(v) Evyvot ei; Ék(tioiv) Mapwviölı 

18 Exıv nap’ adtfls xpfjotv Apyv(piov) (ópaxpàc) [&£]rjkovra kai rupo 
xaOapo(9) à6ó0A(ov) (àpváac) nevre uétrpo (u) ópó(uou (EFaxorvikwt) 
ts Mapwvid(oc) &noóo0vat unvi Zwrnpelwi TOD švgor@roç (£rovc) | 


19 ] . 'HpaxAetónt [Hpa]xAeidov Oç (£vàv) u don(uwt) Exıv nap’ adtod 61a 
uétpo(v) xpñotv (nvpod) Kadapo(ü) &60A(ov) (&pvápac) eixoot 
[1]&coapec ué(vpot) Spöluwı) (verpa) x(otvikco) anod(odvaı) un(vi) 
Zwrnpeiw(t) to(d) šve(or@roc) [(£rovc) 

20 ]. éóe&( ) Totovi [..].. Twı npoyeypayue(vwı) we (ETWVv) Aa od(AN) 


dak(tbAwt) nık(pwı) xe(ipóc) (Aptotepac) Exıv nap’ ad(tod) Sia uérpou 
xpfjotv vpo(9) kaBapo(ü) àó(ó6Xov) (&prápac) névre vévapt(ov) 
uérpot ó[pó(po1) 

21 | Mvotapiwv[t] A[ko]votAáov tod xai Mbotov we (ET@V) ka Kor (wt) 
éxtv nap’ AUTOD tev otvov véo(v) Anvaio(v) amd yevñuatos où 
Kaprıwvei ó Zul 

22 Kelpapiwv Apoı(vortik@v) dé[K]a Ev xduart Tod ab(tod) AurteAw(vog) 
anodobvat unvi Katoapeiwt vo éve(otw@tos) (ETovg) éri Arvó ro 
Mvot(apiwvoc) yopn(yotvtoc) képapov. và 8’ &ÀÀa ák[oAovOcc. 

23 ].. Itokeuaiov w[c] (¿r@v) Ae o9(Ar]) 6ak(r0Ac) tu[k(pàu] xe(tpóc) 
(Apıotepäg) Exıv nap’ ab(tod) ó[i]à xe(ipóc) Apyv(piov) (ópaxpàc) 
EENIKOVTA Kal dvti tov TOOTWV TOKWV Kali) 6eó(vrov) xai inationo(ü) 
nape£e[odau 

24 | návta ta Enıtao[oö]ue(va). ¿c&ornç Sé rjuépas Ås šàv un napanleivnı) 
Aanot(eioätw) (ôpaxuñv) a. ugrà TOV xpó(vov) Anodoto apyv(piov) 
((Spaxuäs)) . kai S@oer 6 At... ol ) tÄnasliornı) .. o( ) kai [ 
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m 25 ]. kai ñ tovtov yvv[n] Hpo Qpiwvos (Ilepoivn) we (tv) xy 
odA(N) £bon(uoc) . [3-4]. ( ) ka(i) dnootp[a]B(oc) petà k[v]pio(v) 
Tod npoyeypannevo(v) ad(rñs) àvóp(óc) AAANA(wv) Evyvoı eic 
éxt(totv) [Atovvotot 

26 -Ko]vta OKtw [ei]c tv Terv xpiOf Ts r]yópaoav kai &m[£o] xnkav oi 
ópo(Aoyoóvrec) Mapa tod Atovvoio(v) dia uérpov Ti Kwung 
Ad(to)ôik(ns) THs ab(rfic) ue(pi&oc) me . . | 

27 anjodwow vob óu[o(Aoyobvrac) ] tàt Atovvotot [v] à ñrñoovro 
eis ovv[ne]pıpopäv npoOsouíac unvi Zwrnpeiwi vo? £veoró roc (tous) 
àvurep0ëroç | 

n 28 ].. àupot(epoi) Toxopi[c]voc xai Xatpác IIro[A]epaiov we (ET@v) ue 
o9A (À) dln- 6p]pd(- ) SeE(ta-) oi y (IIépoat rñç &rtyovfic) 

&àAArAo(v) Évyvor ei Ext(totv) TAovtiwvi ITAovríovog Xetptorñ 
(tovc)(?) öuoAloyodvrac)(?) [ 

o 29 we (éxàv)] uó ODAC) yaotpo(Kvnpiat) Se[E(at)] Exıv nap’ adroû 
da xeipó (c) && ot(xov) äpyv(piov) (6paypàc) éxat [Ov] xpfjotw EvtoKov 
anodobvat unvi Lwrnpelwi tod éveotw@tos (Érovc). broypage(dc) và [v 
öno(Aoyodvrwv) | 

p 30 Ato]vvoiwı Aetov we (ET@V) A OA) uA (cot) (ápiovepóx) nenpa[x]évot 

av (xà) eic kon(T]v) Enpaotlav &]v rois ór&ápyo(vot) tài 6uo(Aoyodvtt) 
nepi Didaypi(Sa) katouc(ucoic) àó(0Aov) xóprov obv puT(oïc) 
àpeot(oïs) dpo(vpac) Svo puñ(s)(?) va .. ( ) £&. w( ) [ 

bn£p] uev &yótac ovx[ .. Jept( ) Snpo(ot- ) xi(poypao- ?) yevr(uaroc/ 

-u&rcv) Tod SteAn(AvOdTOG) (Érovc) Apy(vpiov) (Ópaypáàc) u, on&p dé 
edoefeias Kal vavB (Lov) vàv bnapyó(vvov) ab(Ta1) EdaPWV TAG 
Aoın(äs) (Spaypdc) iç. Beßauoi u&v Ax[ 

q 32 Ilaveoveds — we (éxàv) ] Só [od(An)] mapa yo(vatt) (Aptotepat) Kai 
Aptenäg’lIoxvpiw(vog) we (éràv) Ae od(An) pulvi) Ka(i) Ioxvpäg 
Av[ou]Bio (voc) we (ét@v) As od(An) yolvarı) (Apıotepiı) Ka(i) 
Kovivrog Atovvoto(v) wg (ét@v) A0 od(AN) otayó(vu Sle(Eiäu)] oi 
[ó] Sı[ 

33 o]noypageic tod èv ópo(Aoyobvroc) HpakAetón(c) ITIroAeuat(ov) we 
(ét@v) EL ot (Ar]) or(ayovt) && (aptotepa@v), twv dé epi tov Ilaveov£(a) 
Toxvpá(c) AvovB(iwvoc) ó npoye(ypanuévos). Ta & Ada &koA[OVO]we. 
vacat 

r 34 ] ogpbv kai Avkác ó kai Ewkpärng Appoótov we (£vàv) xe Gon(uoc) 
oi B (IIépca: xfi; émtyovijc) GAAHAwV Evyvot eic Éc(totv) AnoAAwvig 
Aprauôwpou we (ëtov).[.]..[..] peta k[optov 


3 


er 
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35 ] uérpo(u) ópó(uou (tetpa)y(orvikwt) ano[do]dvaı EX vewv unvi 
Zwrnpeiwi tod š¿vgor@roç (Erovg). broy[pag]eic r[@]v uev 
öno(Aoyodvrwv) HpaxAeiôn(s) HroAenalov we (£vàv) EC [od(AN)] 
olıl(ayovı) && (Apıotep@v), tov ó[š 

36 |vevEBévov we (ET@V) on od(AN) Avrır(vnuiwı) SeE(@t) Exıv tap’ abtob 
Sià xeipó(c) ápyv(ptov) (6paxpàc) veooapák[o]vra t[éoo] apes 
xpfjot[v] Évrok(ov) Kal terv n[vpo(9)] véo(v) Kadapo(d) àô(6Aov) | 

37 ].... Kali) HpakAñs [T]ı8oEovg we (ET@v) Ay o9 (ñ) Kapıı(@ı) Seč) 
mray(iwt) oi B (IIépoau tic émtyovijc)? GAANAwv Evyvot elilg Ext (tov) 
Giu mmt BiAinno(v) we (EtHv) vd oo(Ar]) Hppü(ı) Se(Erat) Exıv n[a]p' 
[a]d(tod) Tauñ[v 

38 éveor]áoc (tous) xopic á[AA]o(v) Ov opeiket ó iovov(àpync) 
önolAoywv) 'HpakAfic tat Du UL ta 6 Aa &kohovOwe. vacat 

39 |isseess [&p]to(vep-) Dilinnwı BiAinno(v) Twi rpoygpauuëé(vouu oç 
(&vàv) vd odA(T}) ógpo(U Ge(&&u) Exıv nap’ ad(tob) dia xeipó(c) veu]v 
owvän(ewg) véo(v) KaB(apod) àó(0Aov) (4ptaBwv) tpıw[v 

40 ] ... pwvı Mäpwvog (Tlépont Ts &ntyovíjc) we (ET@V) AS o0A(1]) 
yaot(pokvnuiar) óe&(àt) Kai 1[fj]t xovxov yuva(uci) IIroAépa(0 
A[v]euc]rov (Ilepoivnt) Oç (évàv) KO àoñ(uou età Kupi(ov) Tod 
npoyeypau[uévov dvöpög 

41 ]... tokov [ópay]ptato(v) tH uva tòv ufjva Exaotov an[o]dobvat unvi 
Tepnavıreiwı vo) š¿vgor@roç (Érovc). và ©’ Aa AdKoAoVdwec. vacat 

42 ] Gurt Di) iz[mo(u)] tat npoyeypauuévo(r) wç (€t@v) Vd ob(AT) 
depb(t) [SJe(Erat) £v nap’ ad(roë) Sià ye(tpdc) Terv ova (ews) 
(aptaBa@v) Svo xa(i) paor(Aov) (ApTaBns) uuáç dupo(tepwv) vé(wv) 
xadapw(v) àó(óXov) . [ 

43 AnoAAco- — ] où (à) dnèp yó(vv) 6e£(i16v) Hpa[xA]etónt Zapariwvos 
& (tv) Aa Aor(uwı) Exıv Tap’ oo (100) Sia xeipó(c) ápyv(piov) 
(Spaxpac) reocapákovra xpñou(v) Evrok(ov) Kal rtetu)v poonÀ (ou) 
véo(v) kaO[apo() 

44 ë]ve(otwtoc) (tous) xopic GAAw(v) [Gv] dpeiA(e) ó AnoAAo(- ) THL 
"HpakAetónt uevovon(c) Kupiag Kal Ag Ext ad(tod) LOdwoewg 
KAnpov Ep’ oils) nepi&x(et). drroy(pape- ) Tod AnoAAw(- ) Hparkeilöng 
ws (étwv) v. [o]d(Añ) . [3-4]@. età Kvpi(ov) Tod àvó(póc) 

AAN Awv) Evyvoli] eis £kc(tovv) PıAinnw(ı) Pinnro(v) we (ET@V) vd 
od(AN) Oppb(t) Se(Erat) Exıv [nap adtob 

46 AokÀ- — ].. vev . [ . ]novo| . . ]|tetoc Exátovog we (ET@v) ve od(AN) 
pulvi) ué(on) Agpoótotot Aniwvog we (éràv) of Od(AT}) Kaprı(@ı) 
deh(t) Extv nap’ ab(tod)....«( )(9) ....[ 
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47 ].. tei mupo(d) v[£]o(v) Kadapo(d) 450(Aov) dptaB(@v) Tpıwv 
uérpo(t) Spo(uwt) (verpa)x(otvíicot) &moóobvau unvi Zwrnpeiwt tod 
éveot@Ttos (Érovc). dnoy(pagpets) tod uè(v) AoK(A- ) Kovivrog [ 


11. ypageio(v), E]rti ypapilo]v, &oc Tüß(ı) Preisigke 2 passiml.£yetv 4 pas- 
sim l. ty 61. anexew, čet 71. éykoAeiv 8 passim |. Eyyvor 11, 44 
l. &xeı 19, 36 l. téooapas 24 l. àámoóóto 27 1. Anoöwoeıy, ovpnepi- 
popàv 311. éxdeiac, l. xe(poypaq- ?) 


Fragment e 


1. oap. [ 

] TöKov óp[ayptatov 

5 xJairn tov[tov 

]. odrtov[ 

] apyv(piov)(?) (ópaxpàc)(?) ... el 
tfj]; roro yu[vaıkdg 


10 ]....t.[ 
oat.. [ 
T ul 

T.10.Ov| 

15 Juel 


"[Year X of Imperator Caesar Domitianus Augustus Germanicus... ] the 
writing office of Polydeukeia and Sethrenpaei of the Themistos meris ... the 
month Tybi [ 


a Horos ... acknowledges] to Sansneus son of NN, about 50 years old, 
scar below his right cheek, that he has received [from him by measure] a loan 
of wheat [ ... and that he will repay in the month of X ] of the present year [at 
the village] of Sethrenpaei. Signatories, for Horos: Harpokration son of Herak- 
leides, about X years old ... ; and for Sansneus: the aforementioned [ 

b NN... acknowledges] to Philippos son of Philippos, about 54 years 
old, scar on his right eyebrow, that he has received from him, by hand, an 
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interest-bearing loan of forty (?) drachmas of silver and the price of [X 
artabas] of fresh, clean, unadulterated wheat [ 

c Maronis ... with her guardian], her son Didymos the son of Hierax, 
about 22 years old, scar on his left knee and a prominent left eye, [acknowl- 
edges] to Tapontos the daughter of Papontos, about [53] years old, [scar on 
the left side of her jaw, with her husband NN as guardian ... ] on the left (?) 
... that she has received from her an installment of rent and additional contri- 
butions for the (property) that Tapontos is leasing, with her aforementioned 
[husband] as surety [ ... ] up to and including the month of Mecheir of the 
present year and that Maronis will bring no legal action against Tapontos nor 
her aforementioned husband concerning [ 

d NN... and NN] son of [—]on, Persians of the epigone, mutual sure- 
ties for full repayment, [acknowledge] to Deios son of Sambas, about 22 years 
old, scar below the right side of his jaw, that they have received from him an 
interest-bearing loan of thirty drachmas of silver [ ... and that they will repay] 
in the month of Soterios of the present year, regardless of other debts which 
the acknowledging parties have with Sambas, the deceased father of Deios. 
Signatory/-ies [ 

e NN... ]andhis wife Thermoutharion daughter of another Ptolemaios, 
about 30 years old, scar on her left arm, with her aforementioned husband as 
guardian, mutual sureties [for full repayment, acknowledge to Eudaimon ... ] 
and one tenth by the public four-choinix measure of the granary that Eudaimon 
is leasing, and that they will repay in the month of Soterios of the present year. 
Signatory for the acknowledging parties: [ 

f Papontos ...] on the right [ ... acknowledges] to Dioskoros son of 
Demetrios, tailor, about 32 years old, scar on the little finger of his left hand, 
that he, Papontos, will provide his son Onnophris, likewise a tailor (?) [... ev- 
ery] day without cause for punishment wherever Dioskoros orders him. Total 
pay: for the first year, 40 drachmas; for the second year, which is the last year 
|... ] with Dioskoros being responsible for the taxes on the trade. For each 
day on which he (the boy) is not present, let him (the father) pay a 1-drachma 
penalty. After the expiration of the contract, let Dioskoros present [ 

g NN... acknowledges] to Didymos son of Hierax, about 22 years old, 
scar on his left knee and a prominent left eye, that he has received from him, 
at once, an interest-bearing loan of twelve drachmas of silver and the price of 
beans [ ... ] by the public four-choinix measure of Didymos’ mother’s granary, 
the one in Polydeukeia, and that he will repay in the month of Soterios of the 
present year, regardless of other debts which NN [has with Didymos 

h NN... and] his mother Tapontos daughter of Papontos, Persian, about 
53 years old, scar on the left side of her jaw, with her aforementioned son as 
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guardian, mutual sureties for full repayment, [acknowledge] to Maronis [ ... 
that they have received from her] a loan of sixty drachmas of silver and five 
artabas of pure, unadulterated wheat, by Maronis' public six-choinix measure, 
and that they will repay in the month of Soterios of the present year [ 

i NN ... acknowledges] to Herakleides son of Herakleides, about 40 
years old, without distinguishing marks, that he has received from him by 
measure a loan of twenty-four artabas of pure, unadulterated wheat, by the 
public four-choinix measure, and that he will repay in the month of Soterios 
of the present [year 

j NN...]onhisright ... [acknowledges] to the aforementioned Ision ... 
, about 31 years old, scar on the little finger of his left hand, that he has received 
from him by measure aloan of five and a quarter artabas of pure, unadulterated 
wheat, by the public measure [ 

k NN ... acknowledges] to Mystarion son of Akousilaos alias Mystes, 
about 21 years old, without distinguishing marks, that he has received from 
him the price of newly pressed wine from the produce that Si[—] has pur- 
chased (kaprıwvei) [ ... | ten Arsinoite jars by the measure ofthe same vineyard 
and that he will repay at the winepress in the month of Kaisareios ofthe present 
year, with Mustarion providing the jars. The rest accordingly. 

] NN ... acknowledges to NN] son of Ptolemaios, about 35 years old, 
scar on the little finger of his left hand, that he has received from him, by hand, 
sixty drachmas of silver and in lieu of interest, as well as necessities and cloth- 
ing, that he will provide [ the slave NN ... ] all the things ordered. For each 
day she (the slave girl) is not present, let him (the son of Ptolemaios) pay a 
1-drachma penalty. After the expiration of the contract, let him pay back the 
X drachmas and NN will give for the slave girl... [ 

m NN... ] and his wife Hero daughter of Horion, Persian, about 23 
years old, prominent scar ... and a noticeable squint, with her aforementioned 
husband as guardian, mutual sureties for full repayment, [acknowledges to 
Dionysios that they have received from him ... -]ty eight for the price of barley 
which they, the acknowledging parties, bought and received from Dionysios 
by measure at the village of Autodike in the same meris | ... | that they, the 
acknowledging parties, will make repayment to Dionysios within the grace 
period that they asked for, in the month of Soterios ofthe present year, without 
delay [ 

n NN... and NN... ] both sons of Ischyrion and Chairas son of Ptol- 
emaios, about 45 years old, scar near his right eyebrow, all three Persians of the 
epigone, mutual sureties for full repayment, [acknowledge] to Ploution son of 
Ploution, assistant, that they, the acknowledging parties (?) [ 
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o NN... acknowledges to NN ... about] 44 [years old], scar on his right 
calf, that he has received from him, by hand, from the house, an interest-bear- 
ingloan ofone hundred drachmas of silver, and that he will repay in the month 
of Sotereios of the present year. Signatory for the [acknowledging parties: 

p NN... acknowledges] to Dionysios son of Deios, about 30 years old, 
scar on his left cheek, that he has sold to him for the purpose of cutting and 
drying, from the katoikic land belonging to the acknowledging party near 
Philagris, two arouras with a sufficient crop of unadulterated grass ... [ ... on 
behalf] of the deficit ... public registration (?) ... the crops ofthe previous year, 
40 drachmas of silver, and on behalf of the pious offering and the dike tax for 
the fields belonging to him, the remaining 16 drachmas. NN is guarantor [ 

q Panesneus son of NN ] about 64 years old, scar by his left (?) knee and 
Artemas son of Ischyrion, about 35 years old, scar on his nose, and Ischyras 
son of Anoubion, about 36 years old, scar on his left knee, and Quintus son of 
Dionysios, about 39 years old, scar on the right side of his jaw, the 4 men [ ... ] 
Signatories, for the acknowledging party: Herakleides son of Ptolemaios, about 
67 years old, scar on the left side of his jaw; and for Panesneus and company: 
the aforementioned Ischyras son of Anoubion. And the rest accordingly. 

r NN... ] eyebrow, and Lykas, also known as Socrates, son of Harmo- 
dios, about 25 years old, without distinguishing marks, the 2 men Persians of 
the epigone, mutual sureties for full repayment, [acknowledge] to Apollonia 
daughter of Artemidoros, about ... years old, with NN as her guardian [ ... ] 
by the public four-choinix measure and that he will make repayment from the 
new (crops) in the month of Sotereios of the present year. Signatories, for the 
acknowledging parties: Herakleides son of Ptolemaios, about 67 years old, scar 
on the left side of the jaw; and for [ 

s NN... acknowledges] to NN son of Ebenos, about 78 (?) years old, scar 
on his right calf, that he has received from him, by hand, an interest-bearing 
loan of forty-four drachmas of silver and the price of new, pure, unadulterated 
wheat [ 

t NN... ] and Herakles son of Tithoes, about 33 years old, scar on the 
side of his right wrist, the 2 men Persians of the epigone (?), mutual sureties for 
full repayment, [acknowledge] to Philippos son of Philippos, about 54 years 
old, scar on his right eyebrow, that they have received from him the price [ ... 
and that they will repay in the month of X] of the present year, regardless of 
other debts that the acknowledging party Herakles, the loom-master, owes to 
Philippos. And the rest accordingly. 

u NN... ] on the left ... [acknowledges] to the aforementioned Philip- 
pos son of Philippos, about 54 years old, scar on his right eyebrow, that he has 
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received from him, by hand, the price of three artabas of new, pure, unadulter- 
ated mustard [ 

v NN... acknowledges] to [—]ron son of Maron, Persian of the epigone, 
about 34 years old, scar on his right calf, and to his wife Ptolema daughter of 
Aneiketes, Persian, about 29 years old, without distinguishing marks, with 
her aforementioned husband as guardian [that he has received from them ... 
x drachmas] at an interest rate of one drachma per mina each month and that 
he will repay in the month of Germanikeios of the present year. And the rest 
accordingly. 

w NN... acknowledges] to the aforementioned Philippos son of Philip- 
pos, about 54 years old, scar on his right eyebrow, that he has received from 
him, by hand, the price of two artabas of mustard and one of beans, both new, 
pure, unadulterated [ ... 

x Apollo- ... ], scar over his right knee, [acknowledges] to Herakleides 
son of Sarapion, about 31 years old, without distinguishing marks, that he has 
received from him, by hand, an interest-bearing loan of forty drachmas of 
silver and the price of new, pure beans | ... and that he will repay in the month 
of X] of the present year, regardless of Apollo- ’s other debts to Herakleides, 
and with his lease of a plot of land remaining valid under the terms therein. 
Signatory for Apollo- : Herakleides [son of ... 

y NN...scar] on the left ... and his wife NN daughter of [—]apion, Per- 
sian, about ... years old, scar ... with her husband as guardian, mutual sureties 
for full repayment, [acknowledge] to Philippos son of Philippos, about 54 years 
old, scar on the right eyebrow, that they have received [from him ... 

z Askl- son of] NN and NN son of Hekaton, about 55 years old, scar 
on the middle of his nose, [acknowledge] to Aphrodisios son of Apion, about 
77 years old, scar on his right wrist, that they have received from him ... [ ... 
] the price of three artabas of new, pure, unadulterated wheat by the public 
four-choinix measure and that they will repay in the month of Sotereios of the 
present year. Signatories for Askl- : Quintus [son of .." 


1 Only a few fragments of eipöueva preserve the documents heading. 
In its barest form it was simply the full date of the first contract registered in 
the ypageiov during the particular period. For instance, P. Mich. inv. 947.1 
has £rovg ß TiBepiov Kaicapoc Xefaoroó unvoç LeBaotod 6, followed by two 
contracts, then the day date € before the third contract.“ Sebastos (Thoth) was 
the first month ofthe Egyptian year and therefore one presumes that this docu- 
ment originally covered the first four months in full. P. Mich. 5.241 has a similar 


^ Husselman (n. 4) 227, confirmed on autopsy. 
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heading, but the day is lost in a lacuna. The present eipöuevov, however, clearly 
preserves a fuller heading than these examples and a better parallel is P. Mich. 
2.121v, the completely-preserved &vaypaqri: (étovc) B Tißepiov KAavótov 
Koioopoç Leßaotod Tepnavırod / Abrokpáropoc. ávaypagi| ypagio(v) 
TeBt(bvews) koi Kepke(oo0xwv) 'Opo(vc). / un(vóc) Tepuaviketov y. mpdotc 
'Hpóóo(v) npóc ku. (ll. 1-3). 

From this parallel, we might expect the imperial dating formula to have 
stood in the lacuna to the left, perhaps followed by eipópev]ov? ypagio(v) 
TloAvdevx(eiac) kth. Then, in our papyrus, the meris is indicated, after which 
the nome designation perhaps followed, though it would have been heavily ab- 
breviated, especially if pepidoc was indeed written out in full: e.g. Apoi(voitov) 
vou(oð) or even simply Apoı(voitov).“ Finally, following u[n]vóc Tóp[u we 
would expect the day of the first contract if we follow the Michigan parallels.“ 


- Eeðpevrnáer Located near Polydeukeia and Theadelpheia.“ This exact 
spelling of the village name is found elsewhere only in P.Meyer 7, an advance 
sale of black beans also drawn up in the ypageiov of Polydeukeia during Domi- 
tians reign (95 CE: BL 3.106) and the most important parallel for many of the 
contracts abstracted in the present document.” This contract requires that 
delivery be made ¿m kwung Zedpevnaeı (1. 16), which is found in the first 
contract of our document (1. 3). 


a 2 Fromünö to the beginning of £ytv there are traces of ink above the line; 
on the photograph it is difficult to tell if these are intentional or not. 


- &ywv [nap av(tod) dtd uérpov x]pñoi(v) mopo[0: Given the space in- 
volved and comparison with the other loans in kind, the previously unattested 
phrase ótà uétpov (see 1. 19 n.) ought to be supplied here. 


* Preisigke’s é]m is also possible: see n. 47. 

^5 Perhaps written like Apot(vottikóv) in 1. 22. 

” F. Preisigke read the first line as follows: à]ri ypagilo]v [II]oAvóevk(e(ac) Kal 
Xe0pevnáet tig Oeuio(tov) pepid(oc) [and . ..... ] šoç Töß(ı) [unvds Tob Eveot@tog 
x (Etovc) xx. (E. Preisigke, Girowesen im griechischen Ägypten, enthaltend Korngiro, 
Geldgiro, Girobanknotariat mit Einschluss des Archivwesens. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Verwaltungsdienstes im Altertume [Strasbourg 1910] 432). &ni is possible, but I can- 
not see his &wc. 

5 Trismegistos Geo, s.v. Sethrempais (http://www.trismegistos.org/place/2122). 

® Unfortunately, this document was destroyed during World War II (http://www. 
trismegistos.org/text/11961), so the handwriting and physical features cannot be com- 
pared with the present text. 
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3 [im koun]s Zepevn(ásu, indicating where the wheat should be re- 
turned: cf. P Meyer 7.16 (Polydeukeia, 95 CE), discussed above in l. 1 n. 


- Apmnl[o]kpati(wv): A dative does not make sense here and I presume the 
dark spot above the iota, if meaningful ink, indicates an abbreviation. 


b 4 This Philippos son of Philippos also appears as lender/purchaser in t 
(L 37), u (1. 39), w (1. 42), and y (1. 45). See discussion above. 


- td yeipóc (often with é& ofkov) effectively signifies a private cash trans- 
action, as opposed to a bank transaction.” 


- t[eoo]apaxo( ): Given the range of the loan amounts in this document 
(12-100 drachmas), t[eoo]apako(vra) is preferable to t[eoo]apaxo(cias), 
even if the latter cannot be absolutely excluded. 


- xpijou(v) Évroko(v): "Bearing the conventional interest”! 


c 5-7 Contractcisa receipt for two months rent paid in advance. The type 
of property leased is missing or omitted, but was likely an olive or date-palm 
orchard (see note on ta &£aipe(ta), 1. 7). The contracts finds a close parallel in 
PSoter. 7 (Theadelpheia, 91 CE), a receipt for rent of a date-palm grove.” The 
rental payment in such “prodomatic” leases has been understood either as a 
"legal fiction” designed as “a means for the lessor to pay off some obligation 
to the lessee,’ or as effectively a covert loan from lessee to lessor," in either 
case sometimes indicative of financial stress on the part of the lessor.? Given 
that Maronis later extends a loan of 60 drachmas and five artabas of wheat 
to Tapontos (h, ll. 17-18), and that her son is also a creditor (g, ll. 15-16), her 
financial position seems to be secure. 


5 Tanovt[@]tt IIanovtwtoc: Almost certainly the same woman as in h, 
based on the patronymic and her association with Maronis (see introduction 
above). Her kóptoc here is her husband, as one can deduce from 1. 7. In h, 
Tapontos' son acts as her küpıog, since he is also party to the contract. 


5 H. Kühnert, Zum Kreditgeschäft in den hellenistischen Papyri Ägyptens bis Diokle- 
tian (Freiburg 1965) 145, and H.-A. Rupprecht, Untersuchungen zum Darlehen im Recht 
der graeco-aegyptischen Papyri der Ptolemäerzeit (Munich 1967) 29-31. On the develop- 
ment of this phrase, see Pringsheim 1950 (n. 30) 74-77. 

5! See P.W. Pestman, “Loans Bearing No Interest?" JJP 16 (1971) 11. 

? See generally Herrmann (n. 26) 229-235. 

5 Kehoe (n. 37) 154. 

> Herrmann (n. 26) 232. 

5 J. Rowlandson, Landowners and Tenants in Roman Egypt: the Social Relations of 
Agriculture in the Oxyrhynchite Nome (Oxford 1996) 264-266. Cf. Pringsheim 1950 
(n. 30) 302. 
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6 Kata pépoc: Properly, “in installments,” but here “as an installment,” 
indicating that this is only a partial payment of rent. It is not found in other 
receipts for rental payments, but occasionally in similar documents: cf. P Mich. 
18.792.15 n. (Oxyrhynchos, 221 CE). 


- Tà ébaipe(ta): Extra payments made in-kind. “In der Regel kommen 
&&aiperov-Abreden bei der Verpachtung von Fruchtgärten, inbesondere von 


Oliven- und Palmengärten vor.” 


7 The beginning of the line can be restored: Ewg (or uexpı) Mey]eip Kai) 
ab (x00) TOD Meyeip, meaning, “up to and including the month Mecheir" of the 
current year. Since this contract was made in early Tybi, two months' advance 
rent was paid. 


- tov éveotw@toc (Érovc): Here and elsewhere one might be tempted to 
read &veotáo(c) e (£rovc), but the shape of the final sigma is influenced by 
the following year sign (somewhat similar final sigmas can be seen in uépoq 
[l. 6] and övrog [l. 16]). In any case, the honorary month Soterios was only 
introduced in Domitians 8th year (see 1. 9 n.). 


d 8  Jwvos (Tlépoat rñç &ntyovfic): The end of a patronymic (cf. the end of 
Zapariwvos, l. 43), before which stood äupotepot or oi B, indicating that the 
borrowers were brothers. For the Ilepong symbol, see the description above. 
Since the next line continues this contract, we expect an advance sale, a loan 
in kind, or the terms of interest (cf. contract v, l. 41) to follow in the lacuna 
between ll. 8 and 9. 


9 unvi2ernpseío[u This honorific month equates to Pharmouthi un- 
der Nero” and to Payni under Domitian.** In Pharmouthi, the grain harvest 
had just begun, while Payni is the normal month for the return of loans of 
wheat and barley in the Arsinoite nome, when the grain harvest was wrapping 
up;? we should therefore equate Soterios with Payni and accordingly date this 
eipopevov to Domitian's reign. But we can further refine the dating: Soterios 


°° Herrmann (n. 26) 115. See also the fundamental note of A. Berger, Die Strafklauseln 
in den Papyrusurkunden. Ein Beitrag zum gräko-ägyptischen Obligationenrecht (Leipzig- 
Berlin 1911) 156, n. 2, and for a recent analysis of such extra payments in Byzantine 
papyri, K.A. Worp, “Deliveries for ovvrj0eta in Byzantine Papyri, in T. Gagos and R.S. 
Bagnall (eds.), Essays and Texts in Honor of J.David Thomas (Oakville 2001) 51-68. 

% C. Balconi, “Su alcuni nomi onorifici di mesi nel calendario egiziano; ZPE 59 
(1985) 88. 

58 Balconi (n. 57) 87-88; K. Scott "Greek and Roman Honorific Months” Yale Clas- 
sical Studies 2 (1931) 258. 

*? Herrmann (n. 26) 107-08 and H.C. Youtie and O.M. Pearl, P.Mich. 6.375, p. 41. 
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(along with Domitianos) was only introduced in Domitian’s 8th year,” so this 
eipóuevov can be dated to the fairly narrow window of 88-96 CE. 


- xwpic ddAwv wv dgeidovot Found also in g (l. 16) and t (1. 38), the 
formula ensures that previous debts are not affected by the new transaction 
(see P. Mich. 12.633.30-31 n. for parallels). 


e 11 yerpwlıöplo(luwı) (Tetpa)x(oıvikwı) 0ncaupo(0) où Ext £v poa (wo) 
ó Evdaipwv: For leases of granaries, see Chrest. Wilck. 192 (Soknopaiou Nesos, 
94 CE) and the petition P.Mich. 5.226 (Tebtynis, 37 CE), as well as Hussel- 
mans discussion of these texts in relation to the physical remains of granaries 
at Karanis.°' A leased granary was previously unattested in the measurement 
standards clause of contracts. One wonders if the common "granary of so-and- 
so" encompassed granaries both rented and owned. For another specific and 
previously-unattested description of granary, see contract g, 1. 16, and on the 
different types of yoivi& measures, see R. Mairs typological study.” 


f 12-14 Contract f is a service or apprenticeship contract in which Pa- 
pontos provides his son Onnophris to the tailor Dioskoros for two years at a 
wage (1108066) of 40 drachmas for the first year (the next year's salary is lost). 
Dioskoros is to cover the tax on the tailoring trade® and Papontos faces a one- 
drachma fine for each day his son is absent from work (cf. 1, 1. 24). The possible 
reference to the son already as a tailor (6poi(we) fnntilv (?), 1. 12) and the use 
of rapéteo0a: in the same line, point to a regular service contract, while the 
(presumably) rising pay scale, which anticipates the boy's improved skill and 
value, is characteristic of an apprenticeship contract.” 


12 f[nnr]fi: Restored with reference to the end of line. 


* D. Hagedorn, “Entsprach der Monat Domitianos in Ägypten dem Phaophi oder 
dem Hathyr?” ZPE 159 (2007) 263-264. 

9! E.M. Husselman, “The Granaries of Karanis; TAPA 83 (1952) 66-67. 

® R. Mairs, “An Early Roman Application for Lease of a Date Crop (P Duk. inv. 85) 
and the 'Six-Choinix Measure of the Hermeneus;" ZPE 172 (2010) 186-189. 

9 On the yerpwvağıov, see S.L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt: from Augustus to Diocletian 
(Princeton 1938) 191-213 (pp. 202 and 212 on the meager evidence for taxes specific 
to tailors), and E. Reiter, Die Nomarchen des Arsinoites. Ein Beitrag zum Steuerwesen im 
römischen Ägypten (Paderborn 2004) 111-112. 

% On the close relationship between these types of contracts, see B. Adams, Para- 
moné und verwandte Texte. Studien zum Dienstvertrag im Rechte der Papyri (Berlin 
1964) 125-144. 
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- mapétec0ar The favored term in service contracts of different types,‘ 
but found rarely in apprenticeship contracts as well.“ 


- After tov &avroü we are clearly looking for a relation (family or slave) 
and name in the accusative. The ending -wgpıv, which seems secure, can hardly 
be anything but the name’Ovvwgpiv (and the trace between the two gaps is 
probably the first nu), but this leaves little room for vióv. A comparison with 
vio() inl. 17 suggests that the trace ofink raised above line after the first lacuna 
is a raised omicron, probably giving us vi’. 


13  äkoAdotwc: A small piece of the main fragment is not in the correct 
position and has been raised in the following image to align the two parts of 
the omega. 


The boy must appear for work every day “without cause for punishment? 
This sense of dxoAdotwg, which usually means "in an undisciplined manner, 
licentiously” is not recorded in LSJ or DGE” (both s.v. axöAaotog), but the 
construction can be paralleled with, e.g., &uéurrroc. 


- ovvtdoont(at): The papyrus is also misaligned here. To clarify this 
reading, here is an adjusted image of this word, along with the previous line 
to show that the alignment is correct: 


ovvtdoow in general relative clauses in contracts is more usual in the Ptolemaic 
period and is rare after Augustus' reign, occurring thereafter only in Chrest. 
Wilck. 443.16 (receipt, 15 CE), POxy. 2.278 (lease ofa mill, 17 CE), and P.Mich. 


$5 E.g., nursing (C.Pap.Gr. 1.33), service in a pottery (PMich. 5.241.25-28), weaving 
(P.Mich. 5.355), general service of slave (C.Pap.Gr. 1.4). 

% POxy.Hels. 29.7 and SB 20.15162.6. The usual verb is &xöiöwnu: cf. M. Bergamasco, 
"Le dıdaoradıkal nella ricerca attuale; Aegyptus 75 (1995) 99-100. rapexw also appears 
in the clause of apprenticeship contracts requiring daily attendance: Bergamasco (this 
n.) 128, n. 100. 

*' ER. Adrados (ed.), Diccionario Griego-Español (Madrid 1989-2009) via DGE en 
línea (http://dge.cchs.csic.es/xdge/). 
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5.266 (conveyance, 38 CE) and 276 (sale, 47 CE). The use of the middle voice 
with the same meaning as the active "order" is rare: P. Mich. 5.276, P Dion. 33.9, 
and PSI 10.1098.24 are the only other parallels that I have found. The editor 
of the last text did not have parallels at the time, which presumably prompted 
his emendation of the verb to the active voice; the evidence now allows us to 
accept this middle meaning.® 


14 éav ur] napanleivnı): The reading is difficult, but I believe secure. Cf. 


contract l (1. 24), P Tebt. 2.384.32 (Tebtynis, 10 CE, apprenticeship contract), 
and P Mich. 5.355.12 (Tebtynis, ca. 48-56 CE, service contract). 


- peta Tov xpóvo(v) rapaóei&&ro ó Abok(opoc): The use of this verb 
here does not find precise parallels in the surviving service and apprenticeship 
contracts.* The clause seems to ensure that the boy will be returned (“present- 
ed") to Papontos at the end ofthe contract or, if indeed this is an apprenticeship 
contract, “presented” as having learned the skill. 


g 16 On[cav]g[o(0)] tfjg tod Aôvuo(v) unt(póç) roo óvroç èv Tñ 
IIoAvé(vkeiau): Another unparalleled description of a granary (cf. contract e, 
1.11). This level of specification perhaps suggests that Didymos’ mother owned 
more than one granary in the vicinity. 


h 17-18 This is almost certainly the same Maronis who acknowledged the 
receipt of rent paid in advance from Tapontos in contract c: see introduction 
above. 


18 pétpw(t) ópó(uou (Efaxoıvikwı) tfj; Mapwvid(oc) must refer to the 
same granary as in l. 16. 


i 19 Stäuetpo(v): Also in j (1. 20) and m (l. 26), where it is written out in 
the genitive, and restored in a (l. 2). As far asI can tell, this phrase is unattested 
in published documentary texts, although it also appears in the eipouevov 
P Fay. 294 descr., col. 1.11, from Euhemereia, images of which are available 
through the Photographic Archive of Papyri in the Cairo Museum." It shows 
up occasionally in literature, but the meaning "in meter" is of course irrelevant 


$ On other uses of ovvtácoo, see J.D. Thomas, “A note on SB X 10728 and some uses 
of ovvtáoco; ZPE 160 (2007) 208-210. 

© mapaóeíkvupt in contracts is more often found in Ptolemaic leases in the clause 
guaranteeing that the land be returned in suitable condition (e.g., P Tebt. 1.105.25). 

7 http://ipap.csad.ox.ac.uk/4DLink4/4DACTION/IPAPwebquery?vPub=P.Fay.&v 
Vol=&vNum=294, accessed August 29, 2013. 
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here. Alternatively, one could read óiauérpov. The word didpetpov, however, 
appears in only four texts, all from the third century BCE, and none offers a 
promising parallel." In our papyrus, the phrase appears only in in-kind loans 
and in each such loan that has this part of the abstract preserved. In this con- 
tract, j, and where I have restored it in a, it appears after nap’ abtod, which 
is where we find the common phrase dtd xeıpög in money loans and advance 
sales. I therefore suggest that did uétpov is emulating this well-known formula 
and indicates the manner of delivery. We might also compare the collation of 
Éyetv and napauenetpnjodan in in-kind loans from Oxyrhynchus (e.g., P. Mert. 
1.14, 103 CE). 


j 20 Since the contract began on this line, it is difficult to see how Ision 
could already have been mentioned. Was he the father of the borrower? Is this 
a mistake? Or perhaps a reference internal to the eipouevov? Cf. Philippos son 
of Philippos, involved in five contracts, who is described as "aforementioned" 
in ll. 39 and 42, in the same position of the contract as here. 


k 21-22 Contract k is an advance sale of wine, a close parallel for which is 
P.Athen. 23 (Theadelpheia, 82 CE). See the general discussion above. 


21  oïvou véo(v) Anvaio(v): Cf. P.Athen. 23.11-12. The adjective Anvalog 
is rare, securely attested only in this parallel passage and twice in abstracts of 
bank ótaypaqaí from the second-century Arsinoite (P Ross.Georg. 2.18.262 
and P. Ross.Georg. 2.36.10). It should be connected to the more common phrase 
rapà Anvov, which is attested in all periods.” The editor of P.Athen. 23 inter- 
preted oivoc Anvaioc as "kpaoi kavovpyio amo tò BapeAı” (Il. 11-12 n.) and 
the editor of the bank dtaypagai offered “Fasswein (?)? These interpretations 
rest on the assumption that Anvoc often denoted a storage vat of some sort, 
distinct from the press, but D. Rathbone has made a strong case for interpret- 
ing it as "the area with a raised border in which the grapes were trodden or 
pressed? by extension meaning the “wine-press as a whole,’ and even the wine 
therefrom.” For technical and economic reasons, most Egyptian wine was 


7 PHib. 1.110.14; PCair.Zen. 3.59333.31 and 75; P Cair.Zen. 4.59669.12; and P Corn. 
3. The editors of the first text pointed to Plut. Vit.Dem. 40, where the word means sol- 
diers “rations,” but settled on "difference of measure? an equivalent of ôtäpopoc. The 
editor of P.Cair.Zen. 3.59333 noted that in his examples, "it cannot refer to a difference 
between two standards of measure, because both quantities received those given out 
are measured by the àvnÀorucóv” (1. 31 n.). Finally, the editors of PCorn. 3, returned 
to the original parallel in Plutarch and tentatively interpreted ôtáuetpov as a payment 
for police protection. 

” On such contractual descriptions of wine, see Jakab, Risikomanagement (n. 35) 125. 

7 Rathbone (n. 37) 254. 
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transferred straight from the press into jars and not aged for very long at all 
(an aged Egyptian wine that had not become sour or spoiled was a rare and 
valued commodity). In the present case, then, wine that is “new” and “from 
the Anvoc” should specify the common process by which the vintage, fresh 
from the treading or pressing vat, was put straight into képayor (1. 22), and not 
stored away in an intermediate stage. 


- mo yevrjuatoc ob Kaprıwvei ó Zul: Cf. P.Athen. 23.12-14. On the ar- 
rangements ofa kaprıwveia, see the discussion above. The verb is found only in 
P.Athen. 23, POxy. 4.728, and PSI 7.814. In the latter two cases, the active form 
of the verb means “to sell the produce of” with dpovpac as its object (POxy. 
4.728.1-8), and the middle form means to “purchase the produce;”” but in 
PAthen. 23 the subject of kapnwvéw is the party selling the produce in advance 
and thus he must have rights to the produce. The editors interpretation (ll. 12- 
14 n.) that the role of the active and middle voices has been switched in this 
case, however, I believe is not quite satisfactory. The other examples employ 
past tenses of the verb, indicating that the transaction has been completed (as 
is natural in contracts that give legal validation to agreements already made). 
The present form in P.Athen. 23, then, would have to mean that the agreement 
was being transacted at that very moment (whether buying or selling), which is 
not possible, since the subject ofkaprıwvew is agreeing to dispose ofa crop that 
he already has rights to. The verb in the Athens text and the current example, 
therefore, should mean “be a kaprıwvng over, have rights of kaprwveia over? 


22  Ke]payiwv Apoı(vortik@v): A poorly attested measure. See PSijp. 44.7 
n., where the editor suggests the possibility that it equals the six-xobc uetpntnc/ 
uétpov Apotvóng of the Ptolemaic period. In the Roman period, we find the 
Oxyrhynchite four-xoüg kepópuov (PSI 12.1249.20) and a four-Xods measure 
in POslo. 2.43.1, SB 6.9569.14, 18, and 26, and SB 16.12515.37. 


- évxvpatt Tod ad(ToD) kure) (voc): Cf. PAthen. 23.15. The pouring of the 
wine into kepápua Apotvoiriw is to take place at the same vineyard (named 


^ Rathbone (n. 37) 253-258. Cf. the labor contract POxy. 47.3354.16-17 (257 
CE), where the tasks include “testing the jars destined for the annual wine” (tiv tov 
Xwpovvtwv ei«c) TOV Kat’ Éroc olvov KOVPwV kouraoiav), which is mentioned just after 
work relative to the Anvög (ll. 15-16) and just before the filling of the jars with wine (1. 
17), suggesting that the jars were filled directly from or at the Anvöc. The jars are then 
placed in the ruaotrjpiov (for fermentation and decanting: see Jakab, [n. 35, 2009] 
24-27) and watched over until disposed of (ll. 17-18). A further stage of the process for 
wines destined for more distant markets is reflected in PSarap. 56.27-28: popé(tpov) 
Kke(pauiwv) aipo(uévwv) And ruor(npiov) eig nAoiov ó(oAol) c. 

75 C£. Pringsheim (n. 30) 305-306. 
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in the lacuna, or at least in the original contract: cf. PAthen. 23.13-14). This 
protects the contracting parties with an additional layer of precision and can 
be paralleled to the mention of a specific Onoavpög after the yoivi& measure 
in grain contracts.” For xvua in the sense of “liquid measurement” cf. PSI 
12.1249.26-27 and 1250.5-6, where uérpo @ TO óAov yévnuo eFavtheitat is 
parallel to ¿v xbuarı O KTA., as the editor notes (PSI 12.1250, pp. 52-53). The 
editor of PAthen. 23 arrived at the meaning of *measurement" by comparing 
the phrase yvuatt duxaiw” with uévpo dixaiw, oxotvio óikato, etc. Cf. also CPR 
14.4.11 (sixth century CE), xbyartı 19 šu@ xwpiw (l. tod Euod xwpiov) with the 
editor's note. In another advance sale of wine, perhaps from the Delta, we find 
a personal uétpov oivıköv: P Oslo 2.43.3-4 (140-141 CE, Prosopite ?). 


- nvi Katoapeiwt: Equals Mesore, the usual month for the vintage. 


- èm Anvat, tod Mvot(apiwvoc) xopn(yoüvros) képauov: Cf. PAthen. 
23.18-19. Ensuring that there were enough containers for the vintage was a 
perennial problem.” képapov is a collective singular, as is common for raw 
materials and products thereof. 


- Tà Ô dAAa &k[oAovOwe: Cf. ll. 33, 38 and 41, where the empty spaces 
after the phrase indicate that new contracts were begun on a new line. The 
phrase means “and the rest accordingly,’ indicating that further clauses of the 
contract have not been included in the abstract, but are still valid. This phrase 
ends most contract abstracts in PMich. 2.121r (see p. 21). 


1 23-24 Contract 1 provides for the service of a slave girl in exchange for 
interest on a sixty-drachma loan.*' The employer/lender must provide neces- 
sities and clothing for the duration of the contract, the girl must do everything 
ordered of her. For every day the girl is absent, the owner/borrower has to pay a 
one-drachma fine. The stipulations at the end of. 24 present some difficulties. 


7 Pace BL 3.217: “ëv xbnarı tod avtod AuneAwvog bezeichnet die Qualität des zu 
liefernden Weins? 

” The editor notes the occurrence of this phrase in a handful of Byzantine documents, 
but it also appears in the second-century Arsinoite at P.Ross.Georg. 2.36.11 (mentioned 
above, l. 21 n.). 

78 Scott (n. 58) 253-54. 

? Jakab (n. 35, 2009) 13-17. 

° Mayser, Gram. 2.1.44-45. 

š! For a detailed discussion of rapapovr| contracts, see Adams (n. 64) and J. Hengstl, 
Private Arbeitsverhältnisse freier Personen in den hellenistischen Papyri bis Diokletian 
(Bonn 1972) 9-34. For a good example of a nearly-complete contract of this type, see 
P.Mich. 10.587. 
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m 25-27 Contract m is a sale of barley on credit with an extension to the 
date of repayment. Before the Byzantine period, sales on credit generally "re- 
solved into two separate contracts, the cash sale with a fictitious receipt for the 
price and the loan contract with a fictitious receipt for the money lent?*? The 
present contract likely took the form of a loan, but ll. 26-27 shows that Hero 
and her husband "purchased and received" barley from Dionysios and that 
the "price" (the fictitious loan) was to be paid after the harvest. This later date 
of payment was granted as an “indulgence of the due date" (ouv[ne]pipopàv 
npooBeouias), i.e., a grace period for repayment, a contractual arrangement 
for which there is only one exact parallel (see 1. 27 n.). 


25 oùÀ(n) evon(uoc) . [3-4]. ( ) kal) ónóorp[a]B(oc): odd £bonpoc 
appears only in two early Ptolemaic documents (CPR 18.14.296 and P Petr? 
1.24.14). Probably the scar is near the eye or perhaps oúÀ (ñ) was written out 
of habit and only a prominent or bulging eye is meant. Cf. P.Mich. 5.321.2- 
3: ebonuos pau deflıwı] Kai | dnokexvuévos TOV GAAOV ápiorepóv 
óq 00A Ov. 

26 Av(to)ôik(nc): Autodike in the Themistos meris, probably in the 
southern part of the meris, near the border with the Polemon.? It is listed im- 
mediately before or after Polydeukeia in two Ptolemaic administrative texts 
(BPetr. 3.81; P Teb. 3.2.1028) and a Roman land cadastre of 216 (PStrasb. 7.688, 
col. 1), and had a granary in both the Ptolemaic and Roman (SB 10.10528) 
periods. 


27 ë[v] @ frnoavto eig cvv[ne]pipopàv npoOsoutac unvi Zwrnpeiwi: 
P. Mich. 9.568-569, re-edited with the aid of new fragments by P. Heilporn,** 
offers a direct parallel. Lines 9-12 in the new edition of 569 read: &nävaykov 
nv óuoAoyoócav T[a]ev[ru]epov Ano|[ö]woelıv tT] Map[k]wr Avdeotiwı 
TeueAAwı év als irnoato adröv | eic o[vv] nepup[op]àv tr &àro6óogoç pépa 
n[&]vve and tg npokal[uévnc.® The editor offers a clear description of the 
arrangement: “une ovurtepipopä est un délai accordé pour le remboursement 
d'une dette de par la bonne volunté et l'indulgence du créditeur" (1. 11 n., with 
additional references), although I do not think the word alone had acquired 
such a technical sense, even in these contracts, because in both cases an objec- 


© Pringsheim (n. 30) 245. See pp. 244-268 generally for sales on credit. 

8 Trismegistos Geo, s.v Autodike (http://www.trismegistos.org/place/383). 

*! P. Heilporn, "Une vieille dette. P. Mich. IX, 568-569 et autres papyrus du grenier 
C123 de Karanis,” CdE 85 (2010) 249-262. 

55 C£. BGU 1.50.9-11 (Arsinoite, 115 CE), where the extension of the npodeonia 
is rendered: ñpornoà oat ouvx|opñoš uot np(o)Beouiav Ewe tfi; vpia|káóoc Toù 
Map_evwd «ta. 
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tive genitive (tfj; anoöooewg, npoBeouias) is added to specify what exactly the 
ovurtepıpopä refers to. The word should thus have retained its ethical meaning 
and connotations. Legally, only the new npo8eouia was pertinent, but refer- 
ence to the creditor's generosity was considered important enough to include 
in these two contracts.*° 


n 28 Ploution is described as a xeıpıotng, an "assistant" of a tax official” or 
on a private estate.?? 


- (tovc)(?) ôpoA(oyoüvrac)(?): Given the position of óuoÀ( ), we might 
expect it to be the subject of the indirect statement, referring back to the the 
three öuoAoyoDvreg described in the previous line. The infinitive verb would 
follow in the lacuna. The symbol preceding öuoA( )does not, however, resem- 
ble the common abbreviations of the oblique cases of the article, which often 
consist of a quick, v-shaped tau followed by a raised omicron or a two-stroke 
eta.” 


p 30-31 Contract p might at first glance appear to be a sale of two arouras 
of klerouchic land (renpakévau ... ápo(opac) vo), but since one does not sell 
but rather “concedes” (napaxwpeiv) such land, and on account of the refer- 
ences to labor (eig kon(iv) Enpaci[av) and the quality of the crop (45(dAov) 
XÓpTou oiv Qvt(oic) àápeot(oic)), it becomes clear that it is actually the crop 
that is being sold.” Green crops seem to be especially prone to such contractual 
Mischtypen:? e.g., PHamb. 1.71 (Philadelpheia, 149 CE), P Tebt. 2.379 (128 CE), 


% This added “narrative” might be compared with the émei clauses found in cheirog- 
rapha, giving the causa for the transaction. See D.M. Ratzan, ^A Draft of a Rider to a 
Cession Contract" in R. Ast, H. Cuvigny, T.M. Hickey, and J. Lougovaya (edd.), Papy- 
rological Texts in Honor of Roger S. Bagnall (Durham 2013) 267-276 (P.Bagnall 47) for 
a discussion and list of such clauses. 

87 Wallace (n. 63) 306 and 309-311. 

55 Rathbone (n. 37) 62. 

° See the eipóuevov PDubl. 7.10 (plate 7) for vobc ouoloyoüvras in this position. If 
the óuoÀ( ) is indeed part of the accusative subject, other possibilities to consider are 
tob abtovs óitoAoyobvrac, abrobc robo ópoAoyobvrtac, and robs y óuoAoyobvrtac. 

? On the classificatory difficulties that Greek law had with such advance sales of 
crops and the concomitant intermixture oflegal forms, see Pringsheim (n. 30) 296-309, 
especially 303. Cf. the kaprtoveta POxy. 4.728, discussed above in I. 21 n. 

% On which see in general Rupprecht (n. 30). 
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and P.Oxy. 4.728 (Thosbis, 142 CE).? The present contract seems to mix the 
forms of the latter two documents: the Tebtynis contract has nenpäkaue<v> 
… XOpTOV eig Kom} | kai £npao[t]av (ll. 6-9), while the Oxyrhynchite text has 
&kap]novroav ... Xóprov apovpas rpeic (ll. 1-8).? The references in the next 
line to payments for arrears and taxes, combined with difficult readings in both 
lines, further complicate the picture. 


30 &]v..karotk(tkoic): Scil. ESapeot or kAñpoic. 


- QGuaypi(8a): A village in the south of the Themistos meris, identified 
with modern-day Hamuli.?* 


- XÓprou: “Grass” or “green crop” in general, generally grown for dry 
fodder, as here.” 


31 éydiac: Often associated with shortfalls related to the collections of 
otroAóyot (BGU 3.908.27 and 976.19), but it also appears in the context of 
estate management (P Vind. Tand. 10.48; BGU 2.650.16). 


- éngo(ot- ) xi(poypag- ?): Perhaps ônuo(oiwoewc) xi(poypéáqov) (I. 
xeipoypáoov). Alternatively, we may take the raised letter in second word as 
a rho with almost no head (cf. that of kvpi(ov), 1. 40) and read ônuo(oiov) 
xp(nnatıouoö). Both phrases would refer to the public registration of a pre- 
existing cheirograph between the parties.” 


-  edoeßelac: One is tempted to read äptaßeiag, so commonly paired with 
the vavßıov, but the reading is clear. Not discussed in Wallace (n. 63), the 
poorly attested edoéfera, or “piety” levy, seems to have been irregularly raised 
for the benefit of the temples. See the evocative letter P Mert. 2.63, in which 
Herennia informs her father that certain people "are trying to collect from 
all directions for the ‘Piety’ of the temple of Souchos, from everyone, even 
Romans and Alexandrians and settlers in the Arsinoite”” 


- vaup(tov): A common money tax assessed on different classes of land 
for the upkeep of dikes: Wallace (n. 63) 59-61. 


22 All discussed with relevance to the present text at Pringsheim (n. 30) 301-307. 

3 C£. also the abstract of a similar contract, framed as a lease, in the Michigan 
eipouevov: P. Mich. 2.1211, col. 3.x. 

9: Trismegistos Geo, s.v. Philagris (http://www.trismegistos.org/place/1766). 

% M. Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Aegypten (Munich 1925) 212. 

% On this procedure, see Wolff (n. 4) 129-135. 

” Translation: R.S. Bagnall and R. Cribiore, Womens Letters from Ancient Egypt, 300 
BC-AD 800 (Ann Arbor 2006) 127. 
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- BeBatoi uèv Ax[: The first party guarantees the agreement, likely ensur- 
ing that the land is free from public and private dues not accounted for in the 
contract. Cf, e.g., P. Mich. 5.311.22-24: kai BeBatoi ó Qpos (the lessor) tiv 
| HIOdwoıv and Önnoolwv Kai eidw|tir@v xai navrög eidouc. The abstracts 
PMich. 2.126.27 and PMich. 2.121r, col. 3.x.2 retain only ßeßauoi, as in the 
present example. 


q 33 "HpaxAeión(c) IfroAeuai(ov): The same man as in r, the next contract, 
and perhaps x. See introduction above. 


r 35 &k véwv: Scil. yevnpatwv. 


-  'HpaxAeión(c) IIroAegaíou we (Er@v) & [oú(An)] oliJ(ayóvu š€ 
(Apıotepwv). The personal description in this line is much obscured, but likely 
the same as that in l. 33, as a comparison suggests. 


(1. 33) 


(1.35) 


t 38 óiorov(àpync) óuo(Aoyóv) HparAfig . The word order is strange. 
Perhaps the purpose of mentioning a title is to distinguish this Herakles from 
his partner, Herakles son of Tithoes. If the resolution is correct, this is the 
earliest datable reference to a iotwväpxns, whose role vis-à-vis the state and 
the textile economy is still unclear.?* 


v 41 tokov [ôpay]maio(v) Ti uvá Tov ufjva Ékaotov: The regular 12% in- 
terest rate; elsewhere only £vrokog appears. 


- pyri Tepuavıreiwu: Equals Pachon.” 


% See K. Dross-Krüpe, Wolle - Weber - Wirtschaft. Die Textilproduktion der rómisch- 
en Kaiserzeit im Spiegel der papyrologischen Überlieferung (Wiesbaden 2011) 160-163, 
for a list of attestations, along with discussion and earlier literature. 

® Scott (n. 58) 249-251 and Balconi (n. 57) 84-87. 
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x 43-44 Herakleides and Apollo- clearly have a close financial relationship: 
besides the present loan and advance sale (1. 43), Apollo- has other debts to 
Herakleides and is leasing a plot of land from him (1. 44). 


44 èg oils) nepıex(ei): C£. the epi in 1. 30; the iota and epsilon must have 
been squeezed together unless the scribe simply wrote mept or mepeX. On the 
phrase, see P. Mich. 18.792.23-24 n. for discussion and references. 


y 45 ws(Et@v) v.: The two hastas of the nu are visible. Cf. (&t@v) ve, im- 
mediately below in 1. 46. 


2. "She Does What She Wants": A Letter Between Siblings 


PCair. 10862 4 fragments  Batn el-Harit (Theadelpheia) 
P Fay. 344 verso (frag. d: 25 x 20.8 cm) II CE 


The verso preserves writing only on the main fragment (d). The papyrus 
was already in poor condition at the time of writing, as evidenced by the holes 
avoided by the writer.’ The hand is a thick semi-cursive that, while not com- 
pletely unpracticed, certainly lacks rhythm and regularity. Its irregularities 
strongly mark it as a personal hand," rather than that of a trained scribe. The 
beginnings of the two lines of the address affect some flair’ and are written 
more carefully, but by the ends of both lines the hand is indistinguishable 
from the bulk of the text. Later lines show a similar pattern of careful begin- 
nings and progressing haste. The uniqueness of the hand makes it difficult to 
date palaeographically. It has some similarities to that of BGU 2.602 (second 
century CE), though written more quickly and with more irregularities, and it 
evokes some possibly later hands, such as that of P Fay. 130 (third century CE). 
The language of the letter is lively and colloquial, with much direct quotation. 
Phonetic spellings abound, most prominently in the interchange of at for e,'? 
which occurs in a variety of positions, most frequently as the past augment (Il. 


190 The tear between the mu and omicron of uot in 1. 14 is avoided in this and the 
next two lines and was therefore present at the time of writing. Lines 22-23 are slightly 
indented because ofa tear in the papyrus. The hole after eioxvoa is also ancient, break- 
ing gue into two in the next line as well. In 1. 11, the raised omega suggests that there 
was perhaps a (smaller) hole here originally. 

11 On which see Bagnall and Cribiore (n. 97) 45. 

102 The stylized alpha in the second line strongly resembles the opening alpha in 
PGiss. 20 (ca. 117-118), and, while there are some other similarities, the Giessen hand 
is much more fluid and practiced. 

103 Gignac, Gram. 1.193. 
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3, 8, 9, 14). Other common features are vowel quantity interchanges (omicron 
for omega), iotacism, and superfluous iota adscript. 

Because of its orthographic and palaeographic irregularities, the letter 
presents many challenges of reading and interpretation. The basic outline 
is clear enough: Ptolemais writes about personal and business affairs to her 
brother Papirianus, who has gone upcountry (1. 8) to the “metropolis” (1. 21) 
of the nome, Arsinoe. The pair had a close working relationship and shared 
interests, since Ptolemais refers to instructions that Papirianus had given (ll. 
3 and 9), either in a previous letter or orally, before leaving, and updates him 
on matters of family business. Their shared interests and the general tone of 
the letter prompt the suspicion that Ptolemais and Papirianus were perhaps 
united in a sibling marriage. 

Foremost in Ptolemais’ mind is the behavior of a certain Talbaeis, refer- 
ence to whose recalcitrance opens and closes the letter. Ptolemais is clearly 
annoyed with Talbaeis’ independent behavior - “she does what she wants" (1. 4) 
- but only gives vague reference to the circumstances. Talbaeis' position within 
the family remains elusive. Is she a misbehaving daughter? A stubborn slave? 
It has even been suggested to me that Talbaeis is not a person at all, but rather 
a domestic animal." The only thing that can be said with certainty is that her 
behavior was not matching Ptolemais' expectation of obedience. Business with 
three other individuals occupies the middle portion oftheletter and one ofthe 
concerns here seems to be raising funds, a perennial problem among villagers. 

Ptolemais comes off as a strong-willed, opinionated woman, who had 
clearly taken on a degree of authority over family business while Papirianus 
was out of town, a common enough scenario for wives in Roman Egypt (if 
indeed they were married). Her focus on Talbaeis' behavior is fascinating, but 
tantalizing since we know nothing further about their relationship. 


IIroÀeuoiç Tlarıpıavaı 
TH AÖEAP\W/ xaípetv. 
TadBaetc, wg qalvouríÀor Vae [1] fj/ nepi fig 
oikiac, bndyeı ÉEwt kai ó BEA motel, 
5 àAAà Kai àv adTÿ eino OT “uñ Keıvod. 


104 That this is an actual sibling relationship I believe is confirmed by the third-party 
reference in l. 13 (see n.). 

105 Named animals of course do appear in documents (e.g., PAbinn. 60), and a horse is 
greeted by name in P Mich. 8.482. The vocabulary used in regard to Talbaeis (especially 
&\advw and the word beginning tpaynA) does prompt the suspicion that an animal is 
being discussed, but I think the instructions referred to in ll. 3-4 all but exclude this 
interpretation. 
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tw . 00EA01dE . £vkat ovy loxvo . 
tiv dépiv. 10 Kal ypdpwı cot KÓPIE, 
eiv’ eidfig Ta . . . a . anote àvaiBnc. 
&ç EvalıltiAwı por nepi tod xaAkod, “EE 
10 où Ex [.. ]tvat. . rot tiv yvvaika 
to Iaoto(voc);" åànýrnka adtiv àprápnv 
uiav. £Aeyat pot Sti "óc Kataßf) 
ó AÖEAPOG cov Kal wow Tv Anv?” 
Zwirac ook aldwkal pot XaAKTv 
15 nepi tov MAivOwv. Aéyet pot STL "ook 
äneinpavon, kai góc Ovñoiu(ov) anjAGa. 
ovy EÜPEV AUTÖYV- Mapa coi éoriv Ev 
[t]f] xóA(&U. oç or (epov) TadBaeic Eotıv Ew {eot}. 
&àv eino abti öt“... au &vräde, 
20 Aóyov pot oùk Éyet kal a. . KUpED- 
gu. BugÀÀ ov aiddoe \abtiyv/ eic Tv unrpóroÀ (tv) 
7ipóc o£: \ov<x)/ eloxvoa abti|v EAdoe 
TpaynA .. mpóc EuE. ÉPPHOBÉ 
oe ebxop(a), ddehge. 


lnanipiavwipap. 3,91. évetethw | 41.£&o, Odet 51. einw,xwod 61 
ovk 71 Ipagw 8.1. iv, aveßng 101. Éxeis 11 nao pap. 121. £Aeye, 
ws 14 1.Eöwke 19 l. einw, évOdde 211. EueAAov, éhdoat 22 l. ioxvoa, 
&Aácat 231. àppóo0ai 


“Ptolemais to her brother Papirianus, greetings. 

Talbaeis — as you instructed her about the house - she goes out and does 
what she wants, even if I tell her, "stay still!" ... was unable ... And so I write to 
you, sir, so that you know ... since (?) you went upcountry. As you instructed 
me about the money, “from which ... the wife of Pasion,’ I collected one artaba 
from her. She said to me, “when your brother comes down, I'll give the other 
one as well” Zoilas did not give me money (?) for the bricks. He says, "they're 
not dry; and I went off to Onesimos. He did not find him: hes with you in the 
city. Until today Talbaeis is out. If I say to her, *... here,” she takes no account 
of me and ... I was intending to drive her to the metropolis to you, (but) I 
couldnt get her under my sway (°). 

I pray that you are well, brother? 


1 IfroAeuaíc: There is nothing in the letter that raises the suspicion that 
we should understand ITroAepaoic (1. ITvoAegatoc), making this a letter from a 
man (cf. e.g., BGU 1.93). 
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- [ampiavi: A Gaius Lucretius Papirianus is known from SB 6.9105 
(198 CE), where he appears as kbpioc for a woman petitioning the eipvopbAa& 
of Theadelpheia. The name Papirianus is attested elsewhere only in two Karanis 
texts (P. Mich. 4.224.4837, 173 CE, and BGU 13.2249.17, ca. 205 CE) and SB 
24.16319, col. 3.25, from the fourth-century Hermopolite. Given the rarity of 
the name in Egypt and the shared connection with Theadelpheia, it is tempt- 
ing to connect the present Papirianus to the individual from the petition, but 
nothing in the two texts argues the issue. 


3 TaAßaeıc: A rare name, found (with various spellings) only as the 
mother of the änätwp Paeis from Soknopaiou Nesos in SPP 22.2.24 (207/8 
CE), BGU 2.392, col. 1.10 (208 CE),"* SB 14.11715, passim (209 CE), CPR 
15.35.2 (early third century CE), as well as in P Vindob.Bosw. 7 (Koites, 221 
CE) in which we find a woman named Aurelia Talbauis (whose mother is 
named Talbiaisis) purchasing a slave. The male version of the name, Palbauis, 
isattested at PGraux 3.30, col. 9.17 and col. 10.17 (Arsinoe, 155 CE), and there 
are a handful of permutations of the name without the Egyptian article (e.g., 
Albaouis; a search for “Alb” in Trismegistos.org will return a few more). I have 
not found any related names in M. Hasitzkas Coptic onomasticon.'” Beyond 
its Egyptian origin, I am unsure of the etymology of this name. 


- we aivartiAwı KTÀ.: Also in 1. 9. Letters frequently open with a report 
of previous instructions, often with wc¢/ka8wc + EvteAXoynau.!® In these cases, 
and in 1. 9, the conjunction almost invariably means “as, just as”, but this mean- 
ing presents a problem in the logic here. For, the writer surely does not mean 
that Talbaeis is "going out and doing what she wants" in accordance with Pa- 
pirianus' instructions. The dependent clause rather unexpectedly interrupts 
the sentence and is only loosely connected to it, which can be paralleled else- 
where.'? This suggests that some gapping has occurred and the logic should 
besomething like: *in accordance with your instructions to her concerning the 


1% Transcribed as TeAßäßewc. The variant spelling with a second beta likely stems 
from a weak, intervocalic ^w" sound, which is also reflected in the variants with an 
upsilon, but ignored in the spelling TaAßaeıc. 

107 M. Hasitzka, Namen in koptischen dokumentarischen Texten (version 22.1.2007: 
http://www.onb.ac.at/files/kopt_namen.pdf) 

18 E.g., O.Claud. 2.293 (ca. 142/143 CE), POxy. 3.527 (second/early third century 
CE), and PSI 9.1080 (third century CE[?], also concerning instructions about a house). 
These letters all forego the common opening wish for health and proceed immediately 
to report previous instructions, as in the present case. POxy. 8.1154.3-6 (late first cen- 
tury CE) hasan interesting mix ofthe instruction formula and the common concern for 
health: mp0 mavtwv we évetethaunv cot Kat’ óytv émipedod ceavtijs tva pot bytaivys. 

10 POxy. 10.1299.9-10. 
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house (and because she’s not following them, I'm therefore reporting to you 
that) she goes outside and does what she wants?! We might entertain differ- 
ent meanings of wc, but the commonness of this phrase I think warns against 
this.!!! For similarly loose use of ka6cc, albeit in a later letter, see the editors’ 
discussion at P.Heid. 3.229.2 n. 


-  \aù[t]Ñ/: The pronoun was inserted later for clarity (cf. the very similar 
case of POxy. 31.2600.3). 


4 £twt Again atl. 18. Whether Ptolemais intends just a vague “out” or 
perhaps “outside (the village)" (cf. POxy. 42.3065.15-16: 2&w tic noÂew eit), 
her point is that Talbaeis is transgressing some kind of physical and/or social 
boundary. 


- ô Béd noei: Reminiscent of Paniskos' complaint to his wife Ploutoge- 
neia (PMich. 3.217.5-6, [297 CE]): eï tt Bekeıg noteic, Aöynv (1. Aóyov) pov uñ 
£yovoav (I. Exovoa), “if you want something, you do it, taking no account of 
me.’ The latter phrase also appears in 1. 20 of our letter. Cf. also BGU 4.1205.13 
(28 BCE), we 0£Aete noıeite, a command with more than a hint of frustration 
in a “vigorous and idiomatic” letter written by Isidora to her brother Asklas.'? 
Similar sentiments appear in P.Cair.Zen. 4.59632.19, a fragmentary complaint 
from the Zenon archive, and in PSI 7.835.16 (later sixth century CE), one of 
the more ungrammatical Greek letters. 


5 un ketvoó: Cf. Apophth.Patr. (Migne, Patrologia Graeca 65), 76: kai èv 
oto & àv kaBËËN TONY, uñ TAXEwg Kivod. 


6 This line is challenging. What is intended by the first few letters is ob- 
scure to me, even though the ink is quite clear." Thereafter, the phrase dehoi 
(l. önAoi) 6š might be read.!!* Abrasions obscure the next three letters before 


10 Similar gapping can be seen in POxy. 3.527 (second/early third century CE). 

11 Causal wg with finite verbs is “nicht sicher belegt” according to Mayser (Gram. 
2.3.84, n. 5). He finds the meaning “denn” in Hauptsátze, but his references do not 
support this claim. In any case, causal Oç requires us to understand a similar ellipsis. 
Most efficient, of course, would be a concessive clause, but I have not found any sup- 
port for a concessive use of wc. R. Kühner and B. Gerth, Ausführliche Grammatik der 
griechischen Sprache 2.2 (Hannover and Leipzig 1904) 461, n. 1, however, discuss how 
causal conjunctions can yield a concessive meaning when gapping has occurred and I 
think we are witnessing a similar phenomenon in the present example. 

1? Bagnall and Cribiore (n. 97) 116. 

"3 Perhaps twvo? For the omega-nu ligature, cf. tov, 1. 15. The name Twvois appears 
once (POxy. 6.984.143). 

14 [n comparison with the ot of 1. 20, however, where the right side of mu is doing 
double duty as the left part of omicron, uot cannot be absolutely exclude here. 
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a relatively clear kat. The following oùx ioxvoa/-e raises the expectation of a 
complementary infinitive, found either in -kat (&vévkau l. £véykau?) or in the 
next line if we read (ab)thv Séptv (1. Sépetv). 

7 rnv dépw: Either trjv dépiv' or (ad)riv Sépiv (l. óépaw). The verb 
literally means “to skin,” but is commonly usd with the meaning “to beat;"!!* 
which would fit the rather domineering language of the letter’s last few lines. 


- Kúpte: A polite form of address that could be used between intimates. 


8 ziv eiófjc ta... a anote &vaipnc: Before &vaifr we can perhaps read 
ar’ öte, for ag’ Ste,’ or just mote. One is inclined to place a full stop after eiv’ 
eiófjc since the almost-fossilized epistolary trope ypäpw oot iv’ eiófic rarely 
admits an object.'” 


- &vaipnc: Cf. karaBñ (1. 12). In ll. 21-22, Papirianus is said to be in the 
metropolis and thus àvapaivo here carries the nome-specific meaning of “go 
up (to the city)” rather than the more general meaning “go upriver?! 


9-11 These lines seem to contain a quote of Papirianus' instructions to 
Ptolemais. We might read Tänoı in 1. 10 by comparing the slanting taus of 
kataßfj (l. 12), abróv (1. 17), and adti (1. 19). 


12-13 wg karafi | ó ddeA@odc cov: “Your brother" is no doubt Papir- 
ianus since he has "gone up" (1. 8) to the metropolis Arsinoe. If so, this third- 
party reference to their relationship confirms that Papirianus is Ptolemais 
actual brother.'?! 


115 More usually ó£ppic, but found also with one rho (DGE [n. 67], s.v. 6éppic). The 
word refers to something made of animal hide and DGE suggests a fairly narrow range 
of such objects, mainly curtains, coverings, and awnings. It is found securely in the 
papyri only at PZen.Pestm. 54.26, where the context suggests that it was used in the fab- 
rication of baskets (the dimuntive dépptov is also found at P.Ross. Georg. 5.61v, fr. A.12). 

116 LSJ, s.v., Il; DGE (n. 67), s.v., IL2. 

"7 E, Dickey, "Kopie, 6£onora, domine: Greek Politeness in the Roman Empire,’ JHS 
121 (2001) 5-7. 

118 aq’ öte is found in O.Did. 421.3, P.Ant. 1.43, POxy. 1.131, and O.Narm. 1.103.10, 
while à” öte is found in PMich. 3.203.9, POxy. 3.528.9, SB 16.12326.3 (completely 
restored by editor). Cf. do mote in SB 22.15469.4. 

1% Occasionally, an object clause with óu follows: e.g., POxy. 12.1482v.3-4 and 
P Petaus. 27.12-14. 

12 See H.C. Youtie, “The Kline of Sarapis” Harvard Theological Review 41 (1948) 15, 
n. 36. (repr. in Scriptiunculae 1 [Amsterdam 1973] 493, n. 36). 

121 See E. Dickey, “Literal and Extended Use of Kinship Terms in Documetary Papyri;" 
Mnemosyne 57 (2004) 131-176. She does not discuss the use of kinship terms by third 
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- yxaAkijv: The eta looks fairly certain, but xaAkoöüg is an adjective that 
always describes objects made of bronze, such as Aekávat or érto. Is this 
simply equivalent to yahkoc (cf. 1. 9)? 


16  &ne&npávOn: With this singular verb, the bricks have been concep- 
tualized as a collective whole, which is common for raw and processed mate- 
rials." The prefix is very uncertain; perhaps this is just smudging. 


16-17 änfAda, then eüpev: I believe that the writer intended both of 
these verbs to have the same subject, since this would remove much of the 
narratives confusion: either "I went off to Onesimos, (but) did not find him” 
or “he (Zoilas) went off ...” &nfjA0a could conceivably be read as änñÀ6e, but 
alpha looks superior when compared with line-ending epsilons and the line- 
ending alpha of yvvoika in l. 10. 


18  nóÀ(e0: nos and pNTPOTIOALs (1. 21) can be used interchangeably to 
refer to the nome capital, even in the same letter: cf. BGU 3.846.6-8 (Karanis, 
second century CE). 


- @ç onu(epov): Usually Ewg orjuepov. wg orjuepov is found in SB 
22.15283.2-3 (Arsinoite, third century BCE), P.Mert. 2.63.12 (Arsinoite, 58 
CE), and PAmh. 2.80.3 (Arsinoite, 232-233 CE). A more remote possibility is 
that the writer intended the rare oonpépat, found only in the later texts P.Panop. 
Beatty 2.46 (300 CE), PKell. 1.21 (321 CE), and Pell. 1.71 (326-375 CE). 


19 .t..atévtade: The dotted letters of évtade are very crudely formed 
and abrasion has added to the uncertainty. The sense requires a short impera- 
tival phrase, as in 1. 5. 


20 dyov pot oùk éxet: See above, |. 4 n., for the verbal similarities to 
Paniskos' complaint in P. Mich. 3.217.5-6. 


20-21 One difficulty here is determining whether the et at the beginning 
of 1. 21 is the ending of a verb or the particle. The writer otherwise does not 
divide words across lines and ei could make sense at the beginning of |. 21, but 
the reading at the end of the previous line is not promising for a word ending. 
After Éyet kai, another third-person singular verb would be welcome. A very 
tentative suggestion is &rtokupevet perhaps an attempt at àrmokvpievet (not 
attested) or an alternative of ånokvpiáğer. 


parties in reported speech, but these likely functioned similarly to references to third 
parties (see pp. 136-139). 

122 Mayser, Gram. 2.1.44-45. 

123 Only attested in lexicons. Phot., Lexicon, s.v., derives it from é&moyoipiáteiw and 
defines it as dnoooßeiv or &&eXabvetv. Hsch. s.v. offers dnokakeiv, dnopedyeiv, and 
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21 aiAaoe: ÉAavvelv always has a sense of control over and/or violence 
towards its object, and is the proper term for driving yoked animals (cf. above, 


n. 105). When used of people, it can mean “drive off, "pursue, harass;" “drive, 
impel,” or "lead, direct)’ ™* the latter two of which seem to be in play here. 


23 tpaynd..: Perhaps tpaxnAov: “I was unable to drive her by the neck 
to me; an unparalleled phrase.'? In the context of Ptolemais’ complaints here 
and at the beginning of the letter, the phrase would seem to mean that she is 
unable to control Talbaeis’ behavior and get her to do what she wants (cf. ó 
BE moie 1.4). While other documentary attestations of this word offer little 
guidance,"* the neck was a conceptual locus of power in the ancient world, a 
symbol of submission and slavery when restrained and of independence and 
freedom when unrestrained. However understood, the expression seems to 
emphasize the perceived obstinancy of Talbaeis and perhaps reveals some of 
Ptolemais' frustrations in dealing with someone whom she viewed as stub- 
bornly defiant and recalcitrant - stiff-necked, we might say. 


ATTOOKIPTÄV. 

124 LSJ, s.v., and DGE (n. 67), s.v. 

75 We might also seek a verbal form (e.g., tpaxnÀiGo, tpaxnAıdw), especially if ace 
in the previous line is read differently. 

26 Aside from physical descriptions, tpdxnAog appears in documentary papyri in 
literal descriptions of injuries and illness (P Petr. 2.18, third century BCE; P Tebt. 1.138, 
second century BCE; P Oxy. 66.4528.12-13, 336 CE; P Mich. 13.660 + SB 16.12542, sixth 
century CE). In one other instance, the word is used metonymically: £óet oe £v THL OWL 
TpaxrAwı &prattetv, xoi ur] £v Tat EE, “You should've acted like an idiot at the risk of 
your own neck (- life), not mine" (P Tebt. 3.1.758, second century BCE). 
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P Tebt. 2.562: Conclusion of a 
Report of Proceedings! 


Taylor Coughlan University of Cincinnati 


Abstract 
Edition ofa fragmentary conclusion to a report of proceedings before 
the prefect of Egypt, Marcus Petronius Mamertinus (133-137 CE). 


Tebtynis Hx W =9.7x 11.5 cm 133-137 CE 


P Tebt. 2.562 preserves a fragment of a report of proceedings before the 
prefect of Egypt, Marcus Petronius Mamertinus (133-137 CE). While the top 
of the papyrus is lost, the bottom, left and right margins are preserved. The 
papyrus contains 8 lines written along the fibers from a text of unknown length, 
written in a medium-sized cursive hand. The fragment is missing a third of 
the left-hand side of the document from ll. 4-8; a tear runs through the en- 
tirety of 1. 6 preserving only the bottom strokes of several letters. The verso is 
blank except for the modern T-number 367 (written twice) assigned to the 
document upon its excavation by Grenfell and Hunt in December of 1900 as 
part of the expedition financed by Phoebe Hearst. In her study of the Tebtynis 
papyri T-numbers E. R. O'Connell suggest that documents with T-numbers in 
the 300s had excavation find spots in the town of Tebtynis beyond the temple 
enclosure.’ 

The introductory formula, which includes the date and location of the 
proceedings as well as the names of the parties to the dispute, and a significant 
portion of the disputants’ declarations do not survive? What remains are the 


! I would like to thank Todd Hickey, director of the Center for the Tebtunis Papyri, 
for allowing me to publish this text. Peter van Minnen and two anonymous referees 
provided many help suggestions and guidance for improvement. All remaining errors 
are my own. 

2 E.R. O'Connell, “Recontextualizing Berkeley's Tebtunis Papyri in J. Frósén et al. 
(eds.), Proceedings of the XXIVth International Congress of Papyrology, vol. 2 (Helsinki 
2007) 819. 

>For the structure and formulae of reports of proceedings see R.A. Coles, Reports of 
Proceedings (Brussels 1966) 29-54. 
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conclusion ofa declaration, a “reading phrase,” which records the reading into 
evidence of documents before the court, and a partial ruling? The introduc- 
tory formula to the ruling preserves the only name in the fragment, that of 
the presiding official Marcus Petronius Mamertinus, the prefect of Egypt. The 
presence of Mamertinus provides a secure date for the proceedings, which 
must have taken place between 133 and 137 CE, the period of his prefecture.* 

The date ofthe document is further corroborated by the "reading phrase” 
Here (11.4-7) the “reading phrase" provides notice of a receipt (l. 5: älno]xrv) 
dated to the month of Epeiph, modern June-July, 132 CE. Considering the 
fragmentary state of the document and the length of time the dispute may 
have taken to reach Mamertinus, the date of the receipt cannot aid in further 
refining the date ofthe proceedings within Mamertinus prefecture. In general 
the format and style of the report reflects the standard practice of composition 
in the early second century CE (see commentary). 

The fragmentary state of the document greatly limits our knowledge of 
both the subject of the dispute and Mamertinus' ruling. The dispute between 
the two parties appears to concern the return of an unknown object.’ The 
speaker of the declaration claims that they did indeed return the object in 
question and they will prove this point from evidence in the form of a receipt. 
Next follows the “reading phrase,” which records the entering of the receipt 
into evidence (itself incomplete due to lacunae that prevent any reading of l. 


* R.A. Coles (n. 3) 47. 

* Without using these terms Grenfell and Hunt describe the document along similar 
lines: “Fragment of a conclusion of a report of a trial before Mamertinus (probably 
the prefect in 133-135 A.D.). A quittance of the 17" year of Hadrian (132-133 A.D.) is 
mentioned" (p. 321). 

* Marcus Petronius Mamertinus was the Roman prefect of Egypt from 133 to 137 CE. 
P Oxy. 2.237, dated to 11 November 133, provides the earliest attestation of Mamertinus 
as prefect; SB 4.7367, dated to 26 May 137 CE, records the latest date for Mamertinus’ 
prefecture. G. Bastianini, “Il prefetto d’Egitto (30 a.C.-279 d.C.): Addenda (1973-1985); 
ANRW II (1988) 503-517, questions the dating of this document to 137 CE. We do 
know, however, from PSI 12.1226 that Mamertinus was an ex-prefect by 21 October 
137 CE. For a chronological overview of Mamertinus time as prefect see A. Stein, Die 
Prüfekten von Ägypten in der römischen Kaiserzeit (Bonn 1950) 68-72. 

7 At SB 12.10929 (133-137 CE) Mamertinus lists the offenses adjudicated by the pre- 
fect; possible offenses that may match the dispute under consideration include n(epi) 
nAaotoypagelag kai paótovpyíac (“concerning forgeries and false statements") or tepi 
àrehatov ("concerning cattle theft"). The list, however, is not exhaustive and concludes 
with the addition of other offenses brought on appeal. A. Jórdens, “Eine kaiserliche 
Konstitution zu den Rechtsprechungskompetenzen der Statthalter,’ Chiron 41 (2011) 
327-356, is the most recent study of this document. 
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7). The document closes with Mamertinus' ruling; only the final word of the 
ruling - 1. 9: &moÀñuwn, “you will receive back" - can be securely read. Since 
the party making the declaration provided evidence that they have returned 
the unknown item, it is logical to assume that the request to receive back said 
object was denied by Mamertinus. I discuss this reconstruction in further 
detail in the accompanying notes. 

1 traces 

2 ..[.] kali] xpsiac yevauévngs abtiv 

3 énpríjoOat kai todto &noói£tv èk 

4  ypapprov. Kal dvaytvwoKovtec 
5 à[no]xiv xexpoviouevnv eic tó (Ç (Éroc) 
6 Al[dptavod Ka]igapog tod kupiov’Enig dv fic 
7 [ ca; 11 ] traces 
8 [IHerpovioc M]apeprivoc: oe u[ca. 1-2]zoAep 
9 f ca.ll  ]ouv anoAnuyn. 


21. ygvouévnç 31. änoôeiëeiv Al. avayıyvwoKovtog 
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*... (N. said) and that when the need arose they had been asked for it back 
and that they will prove this from the written evidence. And after reading out 
a receipt dated to the 17th year of our lord Hadrian Caesar in the month of 
Epeiph, through which ..., Petronius Mamertinus (said) ... therefore you will 
(not) ...receive back ...” 


1 Traces of two descenders: the first curving to the right, the second to 
the left. 


2-4 ..[.] kali] xpeiag ... ypaupiávov: the text begins in the middle of one 
party's testimony. The testimony is presented in oratio obliqua, the standard 
construction in the 2nd c. CE. The introduction ofthe oratio obliqua islost but 
would have taken one of two possible forms: (a) the name of the speaker fol- 
lowed directly by oratio obliqua, Coles “no-introductory-verb type"; or (b) the 
name ofthe speaker in a genitive absolute construction with a verb of speaking? 
followed by oratio obliqua.? The latter is very common in the early 2nd c. CE, 
but the former is still found in use for the report of a party's testimony as late 
as the 130s CE." The two main verbs of the statement are the perfect passive 
ànntioðarand the future &roói£ v. The subject of both infinitives is the testify- 
ing party. The passive infinitive &ngríjoOat with a personal subject can take an 
object; abrnv, the object of amptio8u, is either an unknown, but previously 
named, feminine object or, possibly, the receipt (ä[rto]xrjv) mentioned in 1. 5. 


2 xptíac yevapévnc: the phrase is attested only once elsewhere in the 
imperial period at O.Claud. 3.610 (143/4 CE), a receipt for a money loan. 


3 Toro: anaphoric pronoun, which refers to the request aütüv 
annriodaı. 


4-7 avaytwwokovtes ...: a partial reading into evidence of a receipt 
(à[no]xrjv). The formulaic nature of this portion of the proceedings is em- 
phasized by the bare genitive participle; who read aloud the receipt before the 
court is of little concern to the drafter in comparison with recording court 
procedures essential to the proper juridical functioning of a proceeding. For 
ävayıvwokovteg as the participle in a “reading phrase" cf. M.Chr. 372 (114 


° For types of speaking verbs used in this construction see Coles (n. 3) 41, n.1. 

? See Coles (n. 3) 40-46 for a chronological overview of introductory verb practice 
for a disputant in reports of proceedings. 

10 See, for example, P Fam. Tebt. 15 (ca. 114/5 CE); P Tebt. 2.286 (121-138 CE); P. Mil. 
Vogl. 1.25 (126/7 CE) and P.Mil. Vogl. 1.27 (128/9 CE). 
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CE)" and SB 5.7696 (249 CE). The standard participle in the active “reading 
phrase" is dvayvovtoc.” 


8 [Hetpwviog M]apeprivoc: “no-introductory-verb style" construc- 
tion. The introductory formula to the ruling lacks any elaboration in the 
form of official titular (e.g. Étapxos Aiybntov)'* or common ruling formulae 
such as ó óeiva ... áregrjvaro obroç (e.g. POxy. 4.706 [ca. 115 CE] or P Phil. 
1.3 [ca. 144 CE] and BGU 1.19 [135 CE] for slight variations), BovAevoanevog 
Weta TWV giÀov 5 (e.g. POxy. 4.706) or ó deiva ... ónr]yópevoev ànóqaoty, fj 
Kal dveyvwoOn Kata A&&v obtws Exovoa (e.g. BGU 2.592 [ca. 160 CE]; POxy. 
8.1102 [ca. 146 CE]; P Tebt. 2.286 [121-138 CE]; and Stud.Pal. 20.4 [124 CE]).' 
The absence may suggest that the introductory formula to the ruling does 
not differ from the recording of Mamertinus' statements in the body of the 
proceedings." 


8-9 oe.| ca. 1-2 JnoÂeu ... ovv &noAruyn: the declaration of the party 
with which the fragment began stated that they returned the item in question 
and provided a receipt to that effect. It is logical, therefore, to assume that the 
ruling denied the claim of the other party and thus to read ov or oùôév in the 
lacuna of]. 11. A lacuna prevents a secure reading of the first part of the rul- 
ing. The verb àroArjuyr supports reading oe as the accusative second-person 
singular personal pronoun and object of the verb lost in the lacuna to l. 9, but 
the reconstruction must remain speculative. 


!! Coles (n. 3) 47 n. 1 notes that this document has several instances of “unusual 
terminology.” 

2 Cf. PFlor. 1.61 (85 CE); POxy 4.706 (113-117 CE); PFay. 203 (148 CE); W.Chr. 
27 (161 CE); PTebt. 2.287 (161-169 CE); PRyl. 2.77 (192 CE); M.Chr. 93 (ca. 250 CE); 
PBingen 78 (late 2nd c. CE); PSI Congr. 21.13 (284-285 CE). 

1 See discussion above. 

^ For Mamertinus as £tapxoc Aiybmtov, see P.Berl.Leihg. 2 (136 CE); P.Fay. 21 (134 
CE); POslo 3.79 (134/5 CE); PSI 5.446 (133-137 CE); SB 12.10929 (133-137 CE). On this 
history of this title see G. Bastianini, “Enapyxoc Aiydrrtov nel formulario dei documenti 
da Augusto a Diocleziano, ANRW 2.10.1 (1988) 581-597. 

5 This phrase may also appear in the body of a proceeding. For further discussion 
see T.C. Skeat and E.P. Wegener, “A Trial before the Prefect of Egypt Appius Sabinus, c. 
250 AD (PLond.Inv. 2565)? JEA 21 (1935) 225-226. 

16 See discussion and citation of examples at Coles (n. 3) 51. For Iletpwvioc 
Maueptivoc in the introductory formula of a ruling see PRyl. 2.75 (176-200 CE). 

7 For examples of this practice see POxy. 1.37 (49 CE); PHamb. 29 (89 CE); and 
P.Amh. 2.64 (107 CE). 
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A Loan of Wheat 


Daniel Ullucci Rhodes College, Memphis 


Abstract 
A loan of wheat, written in Ptolemais Euergetis, for a veteran owning 
land at Dinnis to a borrower from Philadelpheia. 


P.Mich inv. 1354 H.x W. = 22.4 x 10.3 cm Ptolemais Euergetis 
November 16-25, 289 CE 


P.Mich. inv. 1354 was acquired in 1923. 'Ihe completely preserved sheet 
hasthree evenly spaced vertical creases and a centralhorizontal crease, indica- 
tive of its having been folded horizontally and vertically. There is a kollesis at 
4.8 cm from the left edge. The writing is along the fibers. A small fragment 
measuring 0.6 x 0.3 cm has become disjointed and is now incorrectly attached 
to line 17 to the right of &r[o]8coeltv. It appears to be from this papyrus, but 
it is not clear where it belongs. A piece of papyrus measuring 1.2 x 2.3 cm has 
been attached to the verso, behind the right edges of lines 18-20. It is a darker 
brown and contains traces of writing; it does not belong to this papyrus and 
appears to have become attached prior to mounting. Also on the verso is an 
ink smudge measuring 3.1 x 4.2 cm behind the left edge of lines 22-25; it is 
otherwise blank. 

The papyrus contains a loan of wheat drawn up in Ptolemais Euergetis be- 
tween the creditor, Aurelius Heron, a retired veteran owning land at the village 
of Dinnis, and the debtor, Aurelius Cornelius(?) ofthe village of Philadelpheia. 
Rather than stating the principal, the document mentions the amount of wheat 
to be repaid, that is, the principal plus the usual 5096 interest. This wording 
is common in loans from this period.! The amount of the loan is significant, 
over twenty-eight artabas (over 1000 liters) of wheat. The first part ofthe docu- 
ment is written in a clear though quick hand. The scribe makes liberal use of 
abbreviations and frequently runs out of space at the ends of lines, forcing 
him to make abbreviations or squeeze letters in above the line. Vertical letter 
strokes, particularly in ı, p, and ç, are often long and dramatic, intruding on 
adjacent lines. The second hand is that of Aurelius Phanias, who signed for 


! See N. Lewis, On Government and Law in Roman Egypt: Collected Papers of Naphtali 
Lewis (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995), 17-30. 
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the illiterate Aurelius Cornelius(?). It is far less skillful. The writing has a slow, 
meandering, and blobby quality. There are a number or errors, retouches, and 
illegible letters. 

The most interesting aspect of the document is that the amount of the loan 
has been altered. In both cases where the amount of the loan is stated, a word 
has been added above the line. This alteration appears to be in a third hand. 


> 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


"Etovg éxtov Abt[o]kpávopoc 


Kaioapos Taiov AbpnAlov 
OboAeptov AokAntiavoÿ Kal ÉTOUG 
neuntov Abtokpáropoc K[ai]oapos Mápkov 
AbpnAiov Ovarepiov Ma&uu[a] vo? Tepnavıkoü 
Melyliotwv EboeQóv Evtvx@v Zeßaota(v), 
unvög Aiðvaiov A00p x[ . ] év ITIroAe- 
u[a]t [dt E]depyétid vo? Apotv[otro]v voto. 
óu[o]Aoyet AvprAtoc Kov . [ . ] . toc Haor un(tpdc) 
AloÀ]Àuavñç and xop(nc) PUxaó [eA] gla ws (étàv) 
À. [ovAN £n&vo Bñuaroc r[oóóc] Apıotepoü 
AldpnAiw] "Hpwvi ovetpava [1] àv Eyriuwg 
àn[o]AeXouévov yeovyo [vr &]v kwp(n) Atvvt 
š[xeiv] TAP’ QÚT00 TOV v ópoMo] yoovra Ev èv 


ot m. 3) [ó]ecó/ (m. 1) öliluvpas [...] à kat ép[á] vavxov 


an[o]daoel[tv abro] Tov GuoA(oyobvta) [........ ] 
Tov Eveo[t@rog ....]...... [.]... 
Ka8apovc xp [Iouc à alBorovg ..£.[...]..G 


yivloluévns abt[@] tfj; mpakgews Er te 

To[b ó]poAoyoóvrog kai &x TO[v] brapyó(vrov) 

av[t]@ mavtwv Kadärep Ex aen [c]. qv 

àcgáAetav ta[v] trjv &rÀñv oot &£e6opun(v) 

&n[i dnoypapñs tod dnèp èuo ón[oy]pá- 

Qovtoc &ypagup(&rov), fj Kal kopia EoTw nav- 

Taxi ETLPEPOHEVN Wes Ev ónp(ooíq) kavakexo(piouévn) 
kai étepwtnPeic GpoAóynoev. 

(m. 2) Abprjuoc Kopvrjuoc ópoAoyà 

Exıv Tas Tod [Tv] pot <odv> iptoAMa 

àpràBocç eixoot \(m. 3) [d]ictw/ (m. 2) óipiorpa KTw Kal 
an[o]dwow th podeonia we 

MPOKITAL Kal <e>ntepw<tn>dei<c>(?) ónoAóy(noo). Abprpuoc Pavi- 
ac AkovctÀA&ov Eypaya brép avtob dypa- 

párov. 
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6 ocBaotw pap. 71. Abdvaiov 91. Kopvrjuoc (see 1. 28), un pap. 10 
kw pap. 13 kw pap., L Aivva 15 L xprjoeu foAia 16 I dipotpov, 
émávaykov 21 vxapyo pap. 23 e&eSoun pap. 25 aypaux pap. 26 ón 
katake’ pap. 271.wuoAöynoav 291. éyetv, hutodia 301 dipoipov 321. 
npóketrat wuoAöynoa 34 1. aypanınarov. 


"In the sixth year of the Emperor Caesar Gaius Aurelius Valerius Diocle- 
tianus and the fifth year of the Emperor Caesar Marcus (5) Aurelius Valerius 
Maximianus Germanicus, Maximi Pii Felices Augusti, in the month of Aud- 
naios Hathyr, on day 20+, in Ptolemais Euergetis in the Arsinoite nome. Aure- 
lius Cornelius(?) son of Pasis, whose mother (10) is Lolliane, from the town of 
Philadelpheia, 30+ years old, with a scar on the top of the sole of his left foot, 
acknowledges to Aurelius Heron, a veteran honorably discharged, owning land 
in thevillage of Dinnis, that the acknowledging party owes, (15) including 5096 
interest, twenty-eight and two thirds (...) artabas of wheat and, on compul- 
sion, the acknowledging party will return them to him in (...) of the present 
year (...) pure (wheat), unmixed with barley, unsifted (...), (20) the recovery 
(of the debt) being for him from the acknowledging party and from all of his 
possessions just as if from a judicial decision. I have given you this document 
in a single copy subscribed by the man subscribing on my behalf (25) (as I am) 
illiterate, and let it have authority wherever it is produced, as if registered in a 
public record office, and having been asked, I have acknowledged. 

L, Aurelius Cornelius(?), acknowledge that I owe, including 50% interest, 
(30) twenty-eight and two thirds (...) artabas of wheat, and I will return them 
on the appointed date asstated above, and having been asked I have acknowl- 
edged. I, Aurelius Phanias son of Akousilaos, wrote on behalf of him (as he 
is) illiterate” 


1 "Erovc: As is common, the initial e is very large and gracefully executed. 
Its lower portion fills nearly half of the second line. 


5 The final v of Tepnavıkod is small and squeezed in directly above the 
preceding omicron at the edge of the papyrus. There is a horizontal abbrevia- 
tion stroke above both. This may indicate indecision on the part of the scribe 
over whether to squeeze in the v or abbreviate. 


7 Aiðvaiov A00p: Both the Macedonian and Egyptian month names 
are given. This is uncommon. It may indicate a desire to give the document a 
formal air? 


? For a parallel, see PAthen. 25. 
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- 4[.]: Only the upper stroke of the x and the supralinear stroke indicat- 
ing a date remain. The date is between 20 and 29 A0vp (16-25 November), the 
heart of the sowing season in Egypt. AOvp, along with 60 and Meoopr|, were 
the most common months in which to take out loans of this type. 


9  Abprjuoc Kov. [.]. toc: The name ofthe man taking the loan is dam- 
aged both times it occurs (cf. 1. 28). More of the name is preserved on 1. 28, but 
the poor writing of Aurelios Phanias makes reconstruction more difficult. The 
problem is compounded by the fact that letters on 1. 28 have been retouched. 
The most likely reconstruction is Adpñlos Kopvrjuoc. This name, though 
unusual, appears in at least six other contemporary papyri. It is likely that, in 
1. 9, the scribe wrote Kovvrjuoc for KopvijAtoc. No other well-known names 
fit the remains here and in l. 28. Unfortunately, the reconstruction Aurelius 
Cornelius must remain a conjecture. 


10 A[oA]Aavfjc: The middle letters of the name are missing. Lolliane is 
not uncommon at this time, but it must remain a conjecture. 


11 À: The age ofthe man taking the loan has only been partially pre- 
served. He is in his thirties. The description of his scar is unusual. The stated 
location, “top of the sole, is ambiguous. It may refer to the metatarsal heads, 
the portion of the sole of the foot nearest the toes. This would constitute the 
"top of the sole" from the perspective of a person looking at an upturned foot. 


15 [obv] ñutoÀeíaç: The meaning of this phrase is often an occasion for 
confusion. Given its position in this document (in the statement of amount 
rather than in a statement of penalties), it must mean “with the 5096 interest 
included? Thus, the figure in 1. 16 (28.674 artabas) represents the total amount 
to berepaid, that is, the principal plus the stipulated 5096 interest. This formula 
was favored by creditors as it made the total amount due immediately clear. 
See the article by Lewis mentioned in n. 1. 


16 eikoot V[ó]kvo/ Sliluvpac: ókvo has been added above the line in 
a third hand both times the amount of the loan is stated (see 1. 30). It is in- 
teresting that the change occurs in both the body of the loan (m. 1) and the 
subscription (m. 2). This may indicate a simple error that the second writer, 
who signed for Aurelius Cornelius, copied directly from l. 16. However, given 
that the changes appear to be in a third hand, it is likely that the amount of the 
loan was altered by an unknown third party at a later date. A smaller fraction 


? See B. Tenger, Die Verschuldung im römischen Ägypten (St. Katharinen 1993) 27-36. 
* See PCorn. 13; P.Lond. 3.1243; POslo 3.111; POxy. 38.2855dupl; POxy. 46.3297; 
SB 20.14385. 
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followed ó[i]uupaçc, but in 1. 30, where it is preserved, it cannot be read. One- 
-sixth is a likely conjecture. 


17 Afew marks are preserved at the end of this line but, due to dam- 
age to the papyrus, there are no identifiable letters. It most likely contained a 
restatement of the name of the debtor. 


18 The end of this line would have included the date when the loan was 
to be repaid. The surviving &veo[t@tog shows that the loan was to be repaid 
sometime in the same year. The duration of loans of wheat varied, but loans 
for more than one year are rare? 


23 The À of dopaetav is intersected by a strong oblique stroke. I can- 
not explain it. 


28 The name Cornelius is very roughly written. The x is almost illeg- 
ible and the o has been corrected, possibly from an a. The À is also heavily 
retouched. The tis very thin and appears to have been added between the À and 
o later, possibly by another hand, as it is significantly thinner than any other 
strokes by Aurelios Phanias. 


30  elkoot \[0k]tw/ Olpotpag ktw: seel. 16. The e of efxoot is an elliptical 
blob. It may be an o that was corrected. 


31 Thereisa3 mm round inkblot between the a and n of Anodwow; it 
may be a correction to the m. 


32 The letters of what may be &nepwrndeig óuoAóynoa are largely illeg- 
ible due the second writer's poor skills. 


* O. Montevecchi, La Papirologia (Milan 2008), 226. 
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Guarding Grapes in Roman 
Egypt (P.Mich. inv. 438) 


Kyle Helms University of Cincinnati 


Abstract 
Edition of a Greek papyrus from the collection of the University of 
Michigan (P.Mich. inv. 438), recording a succinct labor contract for 
a guard of a vineyard, the first documented contract of its kind, near 
a hitherto unattested Egyptian village. 


P.Mich. inv. 438 is part of a group of papyri purchased in Egypt for the 
University of Michigan by B.P. Grenfell and F.W. Kelsey in the spring of 1920.! 
This dark brown papyrus, measuring 12 x 8.5 cm (H x W), has several lacunae 
from vertical folding. On the right side a piece is missing towards the top ca. 
4.5 cm wide, on the left side a piece is missing at the bottom ca. 4.2 cm wide, 
and fibers are missing in line 4. A piece at the extant top right corner of the 
papyrus is disjointed and out of alignment, obscuring the text at the end of. 1. 
Fortunately, much of what is lost in the bottom left lacuna can be supplemented 
based on similar texts. There are wide margins along the top and the left side, 
and a narrow but visible margin along the right side. 

The text is written with the fibers in a clear cursive hand, which can be 
dated on the basis of paleographic parallels to the fourth century CE.? Several 
of the scribe’s practices merit comment: a tendency towards writing very large 
letters at the beginning of some lines (vinl. 1,0 in 6, nin 11); astriking, angular 
@ (beginning of ll. 3-4; cf. CPR 5.20); three letterforms for e (cf. ll. 7-10, 12), 
including an e that approaches an e cancelleresca (l. 10 &veotwong, 1. 15 npok] 
eiuevou; Harrauer, 75); a shift from writing an v that descends from above the 


! For acquisition history and other pertinent information regarding this papyrus, 
see its APIS entry (http://quod.lib.umich.edu/a/apis/x-4385/438r.tif) and, for the 1920 
acquisition more generally, J.G. Pedley, The Life and Work of Francis Willey Kelsey: 
Archaeology, Antiquity, and the Arts (Ann Arbor 2012) 270-273. 

2 See CPR 5.20 (III-IV CE; Harrauer, Handbuch, no. 187 [pl. 172]), POxy. 48.3387 
(342 CE; pl. IV), and P.Flor. 1.75 (380 CE; G. Cavallo et al. [eds.], Scrivere libri e docu- 
menti nel mondo antico [Florence 1998] no. 141 [pl. CXXI]). 
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line to the bottom of the line and ascends back up (ll. 9, 11) to an v that is a 
shallow, concave stroke suspended above the line (ll. 14-15, also considered a 
chancery feature: see P Flor. 1.75 with n. 2 above). The scribe exhibits a horror 
vacui in ll. 10, 12, and 14-15, where he extends the final character to the end 
of the line and even into the margin. The verso is blank. 

P. Mich. inv. 438 records a succinct labor contract in which a certain Fla- 
vius agrees to work for a biarchos, also named Flavius, as a guard in his vineyard 
near an Egyptian village until the vintage and the transportation of the final 
product. This text is interesting for several reasons. First, it preserves the only 
documented labor contract with a guard ofa vineyard currently published, and 
the text is therefore of particular interest due to it being sui generis. Guards for 
vineyards in Egypt are attested in other sorts of documents, enabling recon- 
struction of their duties? Guards were an important part of the work force as- 
sociated with ancient viticulture,‘ as landowners and tenants of vineyards tried 
to eliminate theft of their products. Such thefts were particularly common in 
late summer, from Epeiph through Thoth (July-September). This was the time 
of the vintage, when the ripened grapes were especially enticing for thieves.” 
Indeed, the increased risk of crime in vineyards around the vintage seems to 
have become nearly proverbial, as seen in Catullus 17.16, where the poet writes 
of an attractive (married) woman: adservanda nigerrimis diligentius uvis, "she 
must be watched more carefully than the darkest (i.e. very ripe) grapes? 

While some vineyards had brick and clay walls to help repel criminals, 
these were evidently no substitute for human guards.* Sometimes guards were 
enlisted from the ranks of the vinedressers already employed at the vineyard, 


>See J.S. Kloppenborg, The Tenants in the Vineyard (Tübingen 2006) 561 s.v. “Guards, 
guarding" for many relevant texts. For a broader geographic perspective, see S.P. Morris 
and J.K. Papadopoulos, “Greek Towers and Slaves: An Archaeology of Exploitation,” 
AJA 109 (2005) 179, with references in n. 122. 

* For the labor required for viticulture in Egypt, see M. Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft 
im hellenistischen Ágypten (Munich 1925) 262-274, J. Rowlandson, Landowners and 
Tenants in Roman Egypt: The Social Relations of Agriculture in the Oxyrhynchite Nome 
(Oxford 1996) 228-236, 325-326, and K. Ruffing, Weinbau im römischen Ägypten (St. 
Katherinen 1999) 122-157. 

* For the agricultural calendar for viticulture in Roman Egypt, see Ruffing (n. 4) 486. 
On some of the troubles associated with the vintage, see Kloppenborg (n. 3) 321-322. 
The need for additional guards near the time ofthe vintage is manifest in PSI 4.345 (256 
BCE), where Kritias requests that Zenon send him at least 10 guards, with the vintage 
only 9 days away (ll. 1-4). For a different kind of theft in a vineyard (reed stakes) at a 
different time (Tybi 17 = 7 March), see PSI 4.393 (= CPJ 1.14; 241 BCE). 

$ On the fortifications of vineyards, see Schnebel (n. 4) 242-244, Rowlandson (n. 4) 
229, and n. 9 below. 
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who were essentially adding an extra shift, e.g., at night, for extra compensa- 
tion." In other cases, guarding a vineyard was a separate task entirely, with the 
guard holding a separate line on the payroll, as would seem to be the arrange- 
ment in P. Mich. inv. 438.8 The working conditions faced by such guards prob- 
ably would have varied depending upon the size and location of the vineyard, 
but some guards might have utilized watchtowers.? Vineyard guards, however, 
were not always sufficient for keeping the fruits of Egyptian viticulture safe 
from determined and sometimes dangerous criminals. PGur. 8 (210 BCE), 
for example, records a robbery in the month of Epeiph from a vineyard in the 
Fayyum. In the course of the theft, a vineyard guard named Horos gave chase 
to the criminals, only to find himself abused by them and his body beaten." 
Thus, in P.Mich. inv. 438, when Flavius undertakes employment to guard a 


7 PCair.Zen 3.59329 (249 BCE) records a request to Zenon by two vinedressers 
(äurelovpyoi), Apollonios and Menippos, for compensation for guarding at night (1. 
6: TAG vukroquAaxíac). 

* Cf. BGU 1.14.5.20 (255 CE), where an estate account from Memphis records a cash 
salary to the grape guard Peteson (Ileteowvrı pvAakt dun(eAwvev)) for the sum of 80 
drachmas. See also PSI 4.345 and PCair.Zen. 4.59610, where guarding seems to be the 
sole duty ofthe individuals mentioned as guards. In labor contracts from Greco-Roman 
Egypt, salaries are most often in cash, though payment in kind is also possible, as is the 
potential for an in-kind bonus at the harvest. See A. Jórdens, Vertragliche Regelungen 
von Arbeiten im späten griechischsprachigen Ägypten (Heidelberg 1990) 157-159, and 
O. Montevecchi, I contratti di lavoro e di servizio nell'Egitto greco romano e bizantino 
(Milan 1950) 11-12. 

° A watchtower in a vineyard is attested as nayöwAıov (P Ross.Georg. 2.19.8, 43 [141 
CE]), nüpyog (SPP. 20.218.16 [624 CE?]), and, perhaps, nayöwAog (BGU 7.1550.2 [II/ 
III CE]). See also Kloppenborg (n. 3) 296 (with n. 72), 520, 561, though the use of such 
towers in vineyards for guarding is not quite as well attested for Egypt as for elsewhere. 
For North Africa and Palestine, see A. Stuiber, “Die Wachhütte im Weingarten,’ JAC 2 
(1959) 86-89, S. Appelbaum, S. Dar, and Z. Safrai, "Ihe Towers of Samaria; Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly (1978) 91-100, Isaiah 5:2, Matt. 21:33, Mark 12:1, Ps.-Cyprian, 
De mont. 14 with J. Daniélou, The Origins of Latin Christianity (London 1977) 52-53. 
For Greece, see S. Isager and E. Skydsgaard, Ancient Greek Agriculture: An Introduction 
(London 1992) 68-69, and Morris and Papadopoulos (n. 3) 175-180. Note, however, 
that references to pdydwdot, paySwro@vaAaxes, etc. in Egypt should not be assumed 
to apply to vineyards (pace Kloppenborg [n. 3] 520, 561) - these seem rather to be 
connected to civic protection and were part of a system of liturgies (N. Lewis, The 
Compulsory Public Services of Roman Egypt, 2nd ed. [Florence 1997] 37). 

10 PGur. 8.11-12:"Qpov tod qoAakoc éxdpapovtos En’ abrobc kak[onou]]ca[v] tes 
avtov étumtov eic ó ÉTUXOV uépoc TOD owuatoc. Cf. the report of trouble in P. Mich. 1.63 
(247 BCE) - also occuring in Epeiph - where the culprits are described as "violent and 
rapacious” (ll. 10-11: B]taiot eiotv kai á[p]rtayec). 
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vineyard during this potentially volatile period, he commits himself to a job 
that could place his own wellbeing in harms path.” P. Mich. inv. 438, therefore, 
adds a new piece of evidence - an actual labor contract - to the growing body 
of documents that inform our understanding ofthis occupation which, though 
not without risks, was crucial to the economic success of a vineyard. 

This text is also interesting due to the people involved in the contract. The 
guard carries the gentilicium Flavius, as does his employer. In later Roman 
Egypt, and especially in the fourth century, this gentilicium was a mark of sta- 
tus, distinguishing citizens that were employed in military and civilaffairs from 
the masses, who were likely to hold the unremarkable gentilicium Aurelius." A 
labor contract between two Flavii, therefore, is rather unexpected, since hired 
labor in this period had negative or even servile connotations, and it does not 
seem prima facie likely that guarding a vineyard was particularly prestigious 
work." Indeed, it has been thought that guards during this period belonged 
to the “lower reaches of society" More expected, then, would have been a 
labor contract between an Aurelius and a Flavius." One possible explanation 
is that Flavius the guard might have been a subordinate of Flavius biarchos in 
their numerus, and thus the gentilicia, while suggesting equality on the sur- 
face, may in fact conceal other hierarchies. If this was the case, it is left unsaid 
what financial concerns drove Flavius the guard to keep watch over Flavius 
biarchos vineyards, though one might imagine that guarding could have been 
a convenient source of income for a veteran. However, putting aside specula- 
tions about Flavius the guard, the identity of the vineyard's owner as Flavius 
biarchos means that P.Mich. inv. 438 also provides evidence for landholding in 
an Egyptian village by a military officer, another interesting aspect of this text.'° 

Finally, P. Mich. inv. 438 is interesting because it mentions a hitherto unat- 
tested Egyptian village, Panoouei (see commentary below on l. 9). The only 
information relevant for this village's location presented by our text is that a 


! Interestingly, literary texts that mention guarding vineyards (e.g., Theoc. 1.45-51, 
5.112; Var. R. 1.8.5; cf. Ar. Eq. 1076-1077) focus mostly on protecting ripened grapes 
from animals, above all foxes (see the note on Theoc. 1.49 in A.S.F Gow, Theocritus 
[Cambridge 1952] 2:11 for additional references). For mice, see Schnebel (n. 4) 274- 
275, and Kloppenborg (n. 3) 398-399, on P.Cair.Zen. 3.59300 with his note on 1. 17. 

12 See J.G. Keenan, “The Names Flavius and Aurelius as Status Designations in Later 
Roman Egypt,’ ZPE 11 (1973) 33-63, esp. 51. 

13 See Montevecchi (n. 8) 12. 

“RS. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity (Princeton 1993) 90-91. 

5 Asin POxy. 1.140 (550 CE), where Aurelius Serenus enters into an agreement with 
Flavius Serenus, or PStras. 1.40 (569 CE), where Aurelius Kollouthos agrees to work for 
the scholasticus Flavius Phoibammon. 

16 On the land holdings of the military, see Bagnall (n. 14) 177-179. 
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vineyard is nearby, but, as vineyards were found in Egypt from the Delta to El- 
ephantine, this detail is rather unhelpful.'” While the location of Panoouei thus 
cannot be determined from the present text, there remains hope that future 
publications of papyri will help illuminate this minor geographical mystery. 


P.Mich. inv. 438 HxW=12x8.5cm Provenance unknown, IV CE 
1 vnareilag ca. 15 ] 
tov Aalunpotatwv] 


PAavto Al ca. 15 ] 
Mlaviv | ca.11  Biap-] 

5 xeóàpiOu[o0 ca.5-11 yaipetv] 
ópoAoyóo ovvt[edeiodaı] 

Tpoç o£ aig’ té ue TO o[1]óp- 
Xov cot Xwpiov duTEAtKOV 
nepi kwunv Ilavooveı @u- 

10 Adke and TÅG &veotwong 
T|uépag AXPLTPUYNS Kal 
[napay]wyfig eic TO unde- 
[uiav Aye]Atav yiveodaı Kai 
[6:£a68a1] avti juo000 dAov 

15 [tod npok]etuiévov xpóvov 


l.a.[ 


7l èg’ 9-10 1. qvAátat 


"In the consulship of ... the clarissimi, Flavius ... to Flavius ... biarchos 
of the numerus ..., greetings. I agree that I have made a contract with you 
on the condition that I guard your property, a vineyard near the village Pa- 
noouei, from the present day until vintage and transport, so that there be no 
negligence, and on the condition that I receive in return for pay for all of the 
aforementioned time ..” 


1 bmocei[ac]: In the current state of preservation, a small piece of papy- 
rus in the extant top right corner is out of alignment with the rest of the text. 
This makes it unclear whether or not the ink on that fragment completes the 
ending of brarei[ac], but the introduction is formulaic and the supplement is 


" For the geographical distribution of viticulture in Roman Egypt, see Ruffing (n. 
4) 19-53. 
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thus secure. There is space in the lacuna that follows for about 15 letters which 
must contain two short names for the consuls of the year, with kai standing in 
between. However, consultation of Bagnall-Worp, CSBE? did not yield a single 
pair of candidates to fill the lacuna satisfactorily, and hence the document is 
dated only on paleographic grounds (see n. 2 above). 


2 Aalunpotatwv: Translates Latin clarissimi, an honorary title for the 
senatorial classes. The epithet is typical for consuls in the papyri during this 
period (see Bagnall-Worp, CSBE? 172-216 for many examples). 


3 The remnants of what is almost certainly a À are still visible. One ex- 
pects that the lacuna contained further identifying information about Flavius 
the guard, e.g., his father's name. 


4-5 Alaviy ca. 11 Bidp]|xw Apıduloö: Piapxog is the only attested 
-apxog office that appears in the papyri with the genitive äpıduoü, which is 
the probable case form of ápiOu[. The phrase Biapy- &piOpo is attested four 
times in the papyri: POxy. 60.4084.6 (339 CE), P.Würzb. 17.5-6 (454 CE), SB 
18.13620.2 (473 CE), and P.Rain.Cent. 112.5-6 (509 CE), and where a name 
can beread for the biarchos, he carries the gentilicum Flavius, providing further 
support for the supplement in 1. 4.? A biarchos was a non-commissioned of- 
ficer in the Roman army of the fourth century and thereafter that was higher 
than circitor but subordinate to centenarius, apparently corresponding to the 
older office of frumentarius, although the precise duties of the biarchos are 
not entirely clear.” The center of 1. 4 probably contained the rest of the name 
of Flavius the biarchos. apı8uög translates Latin numerus (the transliteration 
voduepog also appears, e.g., in BGU 12.2138.3-4), a word that could be used in 
the fourth century for either a nonspecific military unit or the numerus itself, 
being a kind of unit that was variable in its size and construction.” The office of 
biarchos appears attached to several different numeri in the papyri, but without 


18 See A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 284-602: A Social, Administrative and 
Economic Survey (Oxford 1964) 1:527-529. 

? The name is typical of military officers in the fourth century CE: see introduction 
above and Keenan (n. 12) 49-50. 

2 On the office of biarchos, see R. Grosse, Römische Militärgeschichte von Gallienus 
bis zum Beginn der byzantinischen Themenverfassung (Berlin 1920) 114-115; Jones, (n. 
18) 1:634, 674, 2:1263-1264. 

?! Jones (n. 18) 1:610, on numerus: "this word became from the fourth century on- 
wards increasingly common as a general term covering units of all kinds” See also Y. Le 
Bohec, Larmée romaine sous le Bas-Empire (Paris 2006) 74-75, and for imperial numeri 
in the northern and western provinces, as well as in Africa (but not Egypt), P. Southern, 
“The Numeri of the Roman Imperial Army; Britannia 20 (1989) 81-140. 
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knowing the location of Panoouei (l. 9), it is futile to conjecture what numerus 
is referred to here. Furthermore, the understanding of troop deployments in 
later Roman Egypt is incomplete, though for some units, like the Mauri, there 
is more information.” One expects some form of xaipeıv at the end of 1. 5, as 
is typical in labor contracts of this form.? 


6 Oporoy@ ovvr[edeiodan: Standard language for labor contracts (cf. 
e.g., POxy. 8.1122.8-9, 1.140.8, 16.1894.8, Stud.Pal. 20.217.6, BGU 1.3.12-13, 
and Jórdens [n. 8] 151-152 with n. 40). There is a horizontal wrinkle in the 
papyrus extending through the y of öuoAoy@ that has dislocated some of the 
fibers, but the text is nevertheless readable. 


7 aig’: 1 èp: The interchange of e and at became very common in the 
Roman period (Gignac, Gram. 1:191-193). The scribe ofthe present document 
errs in the opposite direction in l. 10. 


- b[n]áp-: There is a small lacuna on the papyrus, though there are traces 
of an v and a (for the shape, cf. 1. 5 ápiOp[o0 and 1. 10 amo). The p is nearly 
certain. 


8-9 Starting just abovel.8 the papyrus has suffered someabrasion on the 
right-hand side, causing the ink of some letters to be slightly faded or blurred 
(e.g., v in qv-Aá£e), though the text can still be read clearly. 


8 ywpiov àpmeAikóv: A standard phrase for “vineyard” in the Roman 
period (Schnebel [n. 4] 242 with n. 3). 


9 Tlavoovet: This village is hitherto unattested and its location cannot be 
inferred from the present document. Panoouei is similar in name to a village 
near Oxyrhynchus, Paneuei (TIavevei)**, but there is no phonetic explanation 
for the interchange of £v with oov, and these would therefore seem to be dis- 
tinct villages. Note, however, that the personal name IIavov[e]tc appears in 
Stud.Pal. 22.67.302 (Soknopaiou Nesos, ca. 220 CE). Like Havevei, the top- 
onym IHavoovst appears indeclinable in Greek. 


? See Bagnall (n. 14) 174-175, and B. Palme, "Ihe imperial presence: Government 
and army, in R.S. Bagnall (ed.), Egypt in the Byzantine World, 300-700 (Cambridge 
2007) 258-259. 

25 For the form of the prescript in labor contracts, see Jórdens (n. 8) 151. 

4 For Paneuei, see Calderini, Diz.geogr. 4:1, 36-37, H. Verreth, A Survey of Toponyms 
in Egypt in the Graeco-Roman Period (Cologne and Leuven 2008) 368 (=Trismegistos 
Online Publications 2), and A. Benaissa, Rural Settlements of the Oxyrhynchite Nome: 
A Papyrological Survey (Cologne and Leuven 2012) 251-252 (=Trismegistos Online 
Publications 4). 
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9-10  qv-|Aá&e: 1. pvňáčar. The scribes second e/at interchange in this 
document: see note on l. 7 above. 


11-12. äxpı tpbyng xai | [napay]wyijc: These nouns appear as a pair also 
in PLond. 2.163.30 (Karanis, 88 CE), a lease of a vineyard in which the harvest 
of the grapes, transport, and associated expenses (1. 30 tpbyng Kai napaywyrig 
xai Samdvns) are said to be the responsibility (1. 31 6vtwv npóc rjuác) of the 
lessees. The vintage was typically carried out from Epeiph to Thoth (July to 
September): see introduction above with n. 5. 


12-13 eiç Tò uNnde-|[piav Aue]Alav yiveodaı: The phrase appears to be an 
abbreviation of standard language (the Wohlverhaltensklausel) found in later 
labor contracts, namely, P.Heid. 5.345.1-3 (early VI CE), POxy. 51.3641.10- 
12 (544 CE), P.Mil. 2.48.6-7 (549 CE), and POxy. 1.140.15-17 (550 CE), all 
probably from Oxyrhynchus.? In these sixth-century documents, the phrase is 
considerably expanded. Typically, an adverb like dökvwg, “resolutely; describ- 
ing the manner in which the laborer has agreed to fulfill the requisite job re- 
sponsibilities, triggers the prepositional phrase eig + articular infinitive (16 ... 
yiveodaı), expressing purpose. This prepositional phrase indicates the reason 
the laborer undertakes the work in the stated manner, but in the other extant 
examples of the formula the infinitive is preceded by mepi ¿ué (omitted in the 
present document), so that the sense of the whole phrase is “(I, X undertake 
to do job Y) resolutely so that no negligence attach to me? undepiav Que) íav 
(also appearing as or corrected to äueAeıav) is typically accompanied by forms 
of other abstract nouns, such as pépyic “blame” and katäyvwoıg “dereliction of 
duty” which make the meaning of the phrase clearer. In the present document 
the phrase is extremely compressed, but the clause is recognizable and thus 
the contract makes it explicit enough that Flavius agrees to perform his job 
competently. P. Mich. inv. 438 is the earliest attestation of this formula. 


13-15  xal...xpovov: The phrasing is formulaic in labor contracts for the 
stipulation of wages, though the text breaks off before recording the amount 
paid.” 


14  [6&£aodaı]: Needed to complete the sense of the line and found in 
other labor contracts with similar language, e.g., POxy. 51.3641.12. 


15 mpok]gtuévou: Faint traces of an et combination are visible before the 
u. The t does not ascend above the line, as in Havoovet (1. 9) and eic (1. 12). 


25 Provenance is uncertain in the case of P. Mil. 2.48. For the formula, see also Jórdens 
(n. 8) 155-156. 
2% For the language, see ibid. 157-159. 
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16 [...]. a. [...]: The top hoop of an a is visible as are the traces of two 
- perhaps three - additional letters. This line should include the quality and 
quantity of pay Flavius is to receive for his guard duties, whether in cash, kind, 
or some combination (see n. 8 above). 
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The Mysterion of P.Mich. inv. 4061! 


C. Michael Sampson University of Manitoba 


Abstract 
Edition of a fifth-century document from the Michigan collection 
with a number of unusual features. 


This tall, narrow strip of light brown papyrus was acquired in July 1925 
by Dr. Askren and Professor Boak of the University of Michigan and is not of 
particularly high quality. It is broken off at the top and at left, along the latter 
of which the text is regularly abraded (especially on lines 10-17). The left edge 
also protrudes slightly (at ll. 11-14 and 17). There is a fold along the vertical axis 
just before the fragment’s midway point (ca. 5.5 cm from the right edge, which 
indicates that it was probably folded from right to left). A bottom margin of 
1.6 cm survives, and while several lines of text come within millimeters of the 
right-hand edge (e.g., 1l. 6, 9, 15, 17), the final letter of many others extends into 
a filler stroke (e.g., ll. 3, 4, 5, 10, 12, 13), which signals both the texts right edge 
and that the scribe preferred line-end and word-end to coincide. On the papy- 
rus is thus preserved the right-hand portion of the text’s final eighteen lines. 

The documents original height is unknown, but on the assumption of a 
typical Byzantine roll-height of 30 cm, up to seven lines may be missing at the 
top. As regards the width of the column, if the papyrus was folded in half, we 
need only conjecture a handful (i.e. € 3) of lacunose or abraded letters at left 
to create two text blocks on either side of the prominent fold. Further folds, 
however, are likely - or at least a lacuna larger than three letter-spaces (see the 
reconstruction of the contents, below). The pens tip is not especially fine and, 
as is typical of Byzantine hands, the letters are large (6-7 mm tall, on average). 
The script is upright, inclining slightly to the right, and is a somewhat mixed 


! Work on this fragment commenced during the American Society of Papyrologists’ 
2012 Summer Institute in Chicago. I am grateful to the institutes other participants and 
its instructors - especially James Keenan - for comment and collaboration, to Arthur 
Verhoogt and Mark Lawall for helpful suggestions, to the University of Manitoba for 
financial support, and to the University of Michigan Papyrology Collection. Image 
digitally reproduced with the permission of the Papyrus Collection, Graduate Library, 
University of Michigan. 
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breed. Individual letters tend to be formed separately, and parallels can be 
found in more formal fifth-century texts with chancery features.? Yet ligatures 
and cursive elements intervene occasionally and at random, presumably under 
the influence of minuscule cursive, with which the scribe was either experi- 
menting or into which habit he reverted as the speed of his ductus increased? 
The text is written with the fibers. 


P. Mich. inv. 4061 HxWz21.6x12.1cm Unknown prov., V CE 

[ ca.? ].[..].[ ca6cm ] 
[ ca.? ]oc xai ebpav 
[ ca.? á&]gkaAovta 
[ ca.? á]AÀa tipa 

5 [ca? K]ai ó AvO£puoq 
[ ca.? o]bvoAa rà xpruata 
[ ca.? ]6Edwkev và 
[ ca.? Zapanlaunwvı Kal 
[ ca.? ] &ön&ev TO pvotr]piov 

10 [ca.? ] . £unvovOnc 
[ ca.? E]uBoAätwp `AgkÀAnmóó6oroc 7 Kal HAVTES 
[ ca.? ].[.. ] dtoucoivtes 
[ ca.? ]... ns tT Seonoty TÄS 
[ ca.? ].€.¢ kai kedeion 

15 [ca.? ] . . lov napaotadrvaı 
[ ca.? ]. v tov vá£gov 
[ ca.? Zapa]nänuwvog &Aebgovroc 
[ ca.? ] tod Seondtov. T 


60]bvoAaor].vörla 9 read uovotäpiov 11 ^aoxA[nrto]oroc^ pap., 
corr.from^agkAgótoóotoc^ 14.e.çor.es.e; read keAevoet 17 corr. from 
£Aeupovtoc, read éhevoopévov 


2 Cf. PFlor. 3.315 (435 CE); PFlor. 1.94 (491 CE). While the hand indulges in oc- 
casional cursive flourishes, its affinities with and differences from rapidly-composed 
documents such as PSI 12.1265 (426 or 441 CE) are clear. 

> On the emergence of minuscule elements in the more formal chancery style by 
the late fifth century, see G. Cavallo, La scrittura greca e latina dei papiri (Pisa 2008) 
127-130. 
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“.. they also found ... Ashkelon-containers (°) ... other valuables (?) ... 
and Anthemios ... all the money/goods (?) ... gave it up to (masc./neut. noun) 
... to (Sarap)ammon and ... exported the moustarion ... -empnouthes ... em- 
bolator - i.e. Asklepiodotos - and all the (°) ... administering ... to the owner/ 
master of (fem. noun) ... (?) and will command ... to stand liable ... from/ofthe 
accounts/offices ... of (Sara)pammon about to arrive ... of the owner/master” 
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The text mentions a number of individuals by name (Anthemios, 
-empnouthes, Asklepiodotos), one of which, a compound in -ammon, appears 
twice.* The absence both of documentary boilerplate and of the text's incipit 
leaves the precise nature of the document somewhat unclear, but whether it 
is a letter or (less likely) a petition, the presence of an embolator and the pos- 
sibility of bank accounts (vá£ecv, 1. 16) suggest that it is legal in context and 
involves the (mis)appropriation of some sort of capital. The pair of references 
to a master indicates the relative social inferiority on the part of the author. 

A cursory reconstruction leads from a discovery (ebpav) in the second 
extant line to Ashkelon-containers (&okaAcvia) and other valuables (ä\\a 
tipa). A certain Anthemios seems to be held responsible for giving a great 
mass of goods or money away, perhaps to (Sarap)ammon. Following a perplex- 
ing reference to a pvortr|ptov, administrative and legal terminology abounds: 
a bank agent (the embolator, l. 11) is followed in the next line by the technical 
term for administration (Ototkoóvrec), an activity probably pertaining to the 
owner or master (Öeonötng) mentioned in 1. 13. Next, someone is ordered 
to stand liable (apaora0ñvou), perhaps regarding the accounts (or possibly 
offices) mentioned in |. 16. The impending arrival of (Sara)pammon is men- 
tioned before the text concludes with another reference to a master. 

Word-order and morphology give the impression of continuity and syn- 
tax: a series of neutral plural forms - àokoAovia (l. 3), tiua (1. 4), xpripaxa (l. 
6) - are possibly the things given away in 1. 7 (Sé5wxev). Similarly, Asklepi- 
odotos and the anonymous návrec (l. 11) are easily taken as the subjects of 
the participle ótotkoóvrec (l. 12), just as the genitives [Zapa]mráppovoc and 
deonotov (ll. 17-18) are potentially identified with one another (see further 
commentary below, l. 18). But so narrative and linear a reconstruction belies 
the state of the text. Given that the supplement [Zapan]áupwvı requires a 
minimum of five letters, the ideas that the papyrus was folded in half and that 
a mere three letters are lost are difficult to maintain. 


2 First aorist forms of ebpiokw (such as ebpav, here) are frequent in 
post-Ptolemaic papyri.” 


^ Names ending in -ammon abound (e.g. Phoibammon, Neilammon/Nilammon, 
Philammon): in the fifth century, and especially in the Hermopolite nome, Phoibam- 
mon is far the most common. It is, however, incompatible with the visible traces in 1. 
17, which make Sarapammon the likeliest candidate. 

5 Mandilaras, Verb 151 (par. 317.11). 
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3 Attested in papyri from the fourth century CE on, dokaAwvıa are a 
type of amphora whose name refers to a major center of manufacture. Like 
the gazitia with which they are regularly found, the contents of askalonia are 
principally (but not exclusively) wine,’ as might be expected given the popular- 
ity of wines from this region in the Byzantine period. 


5 The name Anthemios is well attested in fifth-century documents (cf. 
CPR 19.6; P Bodl. 1.52; P. Lond. 5.1793; P Münch. 3.102; P Yale 1.71). Ours is not 
the Anthemios who was consul in 405 CE (PLRE 2:93-95), though the presence 
of the definite article immediately before the name is curious: the inverted 
sequence ó xai AvO£puoc would be quite normal. 


7 "[heverb here is probably a compound: either [napa]d&öwkev (“grant- 
ed, “handed over” “surrendered”) or [Ém]ôéôwrev (“gave freely, “donated”) 
are possible, but the former is perhaps more likely since the latter appears 


overwhelmingly in first-person forms in papyri. 


9 The sigmatic aorist forms of &yw are frequent in place of the redupli- 
cated aorist in post-Ptolemaic papyri, such as &&fj&ev for &£rjyayev here. 


- pvorrjpiov: as the title of this article hints, the reference to a mysterion 
in the singular poses the text’s most serious interpretive obstacle. Within the 
papyrological corpus, the singular is almost non-existent,’ and knowledge of 
the mysteries of the Christian religion is irrelevant to the text's contents.” It 
is preferable to analyze tvotrjpiov as Lovotdptov instead," which would add 


° For an identification from finds at Ashkelon, see P. Mayerson, "Ihe Gaza ‘Wine’ Jar 
(Gazition) and the ‘Lost’ Ashkelon Jar (Askalónion); IEJ 42 (1992) 80. See also N. Kruit 
and K. Worp, "Geographical Jar Names: Towards a Multidisciplinary Approach" APF 
46 (2000) 99-101; B. Johnson and L.E. Stager, "Ashkelon: Wine Emporium of the Holy 
Land” in S. Gitin and M. Artzy (eds.), Recent Excavations in Israel: A View to the West 
(Dubuque 1995) 95-109; and T.M. Hickey, Wine, Wealth, and the State in Late Antique 
Egypt: The House of Apion at Oxyrhynchus (Ann Arbor 2012) 188-189. 

7 For an inventory of their attested contents, see Mayerson (n. 6) 79. As Johnson and 
Stager (n. 6) 99 note, due to “the paucity of complete or restorable vessels,’ the standard 
capacity for these vessels cannot be calculated. 

* Mandilaras, Verb 143 (par. 306.1) and further parallels in Gignac, Gram. 2:290-291. 

? O.Bodl. 2.1998 (II-III CE) is the exception. 

1 The root involves initiation (esp. via baptism) and admission into the mysteries of 
the faith: see G. W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford 1961-1968) and E.A. 
Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods (reprint New York 1957) 
s.v. UVEW. 

! The alternation of -v- and -ov- is not unusual: Gignac, Gram. 1:214-215; POxy. 
16.1854.2 (uvotäpiv for povotápiov). For the more unusual substitution of the suf- 
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to the askalonia of 1. 2 a further kind of wine jar: moustaria, appropriately, do 
not appear prior to the Byzantine period.” The preceding verb £&&ev would 
then most probably have the meaning "exported" (instead of "produced" or 
"brought forth"), ? though it remains unclear why only a single vessel is at stake. 


10 The name in this line cannot be securely restored. The first traces 
appear to be the rightmost portion of a mu (alpha is a less likely alternative), 
but no name ending in -ueurvovOng is attested. Of the possibilities that end in 
-eurvovOngc, neither psi (Psempnouthes) nor tau-sigma (Tsempnouthes) can 
be read in the traces. A third possibility, namely, a form of Senpnouthes, is no 
more preferable since the traces indicate that sigma would be ligatured to the 
previous letter at lower letter height (hence my preference for mu). I print ] . 
eunvovOngc and leave the first letter uncertain. 


11 While the reading is difficult, the agent-noun ending in -Aatwp is 
almost certainly éuBoAdtwp, as traces consistent with mu and beta appear at 
the papyrus’ left edge, with faint flecks of ink occupying a single letter-space 
before traces of lambda. This bank agent, who may not be associated specifi- 
cally with the embole," is appropriate in the context of wine-jars, accounts, and 
their (mis)appropriation. In any event, this would be an early reference to an 
embolator in the papyri. 


- The reading that follows is more difficult: immediately after the final 
rho in embolator there appears an interlinear gloss ending in -todotoc, which is 
most easily explained as the scribes attempt to state this bank agents name for 
the record. Unfortunately, the earliest part of the gloss is cramped and effaced. 
As bestIcan tell from the traces, the name was written in three phases: initially 
(a), the scribe wrote AokÀnóióóorocç before realizing he had made a mistake. 
Due to a lack of space, (b) correcting the first delta to pi could only be achieved 


fix -tnpıov for -täpıov, cf. PLond. 4.1708.248, 262a (Opentrpiov for Opervápiov) and 
the inverse interchange in POxy. 16.1922.4 (6wottdptov for pwortrptov): see Palmer, 
Gram. 88, 110. 

12 See Hickey (n. 6) 194. Both terms appear infrequently in the papyri, and potential 
parallels for the misspelling are hard to find: the best candidate is O.Ber. 2.124c.8 (50-75 
CE), where the reading uuorñpia oó may record a number (i.e. 204), since the sigma 
there is otherwise inscrutable. I owe this suggestion to Arthur Verhoogt. 

BLSJ s.v. II. 

4 See P. Mayerson, “Ihe Embolator in Sixth/Seventh-Century Papyri? BASP 46 
(2009) 139-143. The embolator, Mayerson notes (143), was not owed a salary, but was 
compensated by way of a perquisite (cvvrjOeta), which in one case (POxy. 58.3960.25) 
takes the form of knidia of wine. 
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by writing the new letter in the space already occupied by the previous one.’ 
But when the result was barely legible, (c) the scribe scribbled over the correc- 
tion with one or more horizontal strokes, which had the further consequence 
of indiscriminately obscuring several letters to either side of the mistake.'® 


14 Keson: probably the future indicative kehevoet, as the surviving 
syntax is insufficient to analyze as the aorist subjunctive keAevon. 


16 Tä&ewv: forms in the singular are far more common (tdétc = offi- 
cium), and although one can conceive of offices or duties in the plural (civil/ 
military; imperial/local; from different provinces, etc.), the proximity of an 
embolator and a question of liability (napaotadfjvaı) suggest that the items 
in question are accounts or payments, or even categories of land (which are 
similarly termed ta&eıg). 


17 This is another difficult reading with no clear solution. To my eye, 
the scribe wrote rho initially before superimposing a sigma as a correction. 
While future active forms of épyoptat (such as &Aeboovroc for the expected 
&Xevoopévov) are to my knowledge otherwise unparalleled, one does find the 
future active forms of other verbs in place of the deponent future." 


18 Given that the term deonötng and the name (Sara)pammon appear 
as genitives in the final two lines, it is tempting to identify the two. Such a 
reading would be consistent with the possibility that (Sara)pammon was the 
recipient ofthe goods described in ll. 6-8 (he may also be the despot mentioned 
in]. 13). Although the staurogram is ligatured to the final upsilon of Seondtov, 
it simply marks the end of the document, as is normal. 


5 A second correction in. 17, where sigma is written directly on top of rho, is made 
in precisely this way. 

16 The name Asklepiodotos appears in other fifth-century papyri (cf. POxy. 72.4903; 
P.Rain.Cent. 92; SB 12.11023; SB 12.15620). As his minor position as embolator guar- 
antees, our Asklepiodotos cannot be the Flavius Asklepiodotos who held a consulship 
in 423 CE (PLRE 2:160). 

7 Cf. the parallels in Gignac, Gram. 2:321-22; Mandilaras, Verb 176-77 (par. 367). 

18 While it is true that the staurogram represents the crucified Christ visually - see 
L.W. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins 
(Grand Rapids 2006) 135-157 - the Christian invocation identifying Christ as despot 
(ëv òvóuatı Tob Kupiov Kal Seondtov Inoo0 Xpiotod tod Veod Kai oorñpoç UV) 
appears widely only at the end of the sixth century, as a result of a decree of Mauricius: 
see R.S. Bagnall and K.A. Worp, “Christian Invocations in the Papyri;" CdÉ 56 (1981) 
112-133. 
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- Atthe far right edge of the papyrus, several cm to the right of the tau- 
rho staurogram, are vertical traces of ink. These cannot be part of the text, but 
are noted in the edition by a stray dot at the end of the line. 
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P.Corn. inv. 127: Letter Seeking Capture 
and Rendition of Runaway Tapoıkapıoı' 


Ryan E. McConnell College of William and Mary 


Abstract 

Edition of a fragmentary papyrus letter of unknown provenance, in 
which the sender orders the pursuit, capture, and rendition of five 
tapotkápiot — weavers of linen fabric in the Tarsian style, some or 
all likely slaves. A post-script singles out individuals for questioning, 
among them an oikétrjc, and mentions an Antiochene pdyetpoc, who 
is also apparently in flight. A discussion of the letter's implications 
for the use of slave labor in skilled production in Late Antique Egypt 
follows the edition. 


P.Corn. inv. 127 H x W =20 x 13.5 cm V-VI CE 
Provenance unknown 


The upper part and right-hand edge of the papyrus are lost. The left (2.5 
cm) and bottom (2 cm) margins are preserved, and part of a kollesis is visible 
along the fragments lower right-hand border. The recto preserves parts of 15 
lines of text written along the fibers. The papyrus appears to have been rolled 
vertically, flattened, and then folded. This rolling and folding explains why the 
writing on the verso is also in the direction of the fibers and accounts for the 
parallel vertical tears across the document and the straight, vertical line along 
which the papyrus is torn on the right. In addition to the loss of several lines 
of text or parts thereof at the top, upwards of 30 letters are missing from the 
ends of the lines. The extant papyrus also displays two large holes, neither of 
which significantly impairs the reading. 


! P.Corn. inv. 127 is kept in the papyrological collection of the University of Michigan. 
I began work on the letter at the ASP Papyrological Summer Institute held in Ann Arbor 
in 2009. Many thanks to the late Traianos Gagos, who organized the Institute, for the 
opportunity to edit and publish the document and for his instruction. Thanks also to 
the co-organizers of the Institute, Jim Keenan, Arthur Verhoogt, and Terry Wilfong, 
and to the other participants for their valuable input. I am grateful to Peter van Minnen 
and the anonymous readers for their comments, and to Maryline Parca for her guidance 
throughout my work on the papyrus. 
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The papyrus preserves partial lines of the end of a letter, the valediction, 
and incomplete lines of a postscript. The verso bears the names of addressee 
and sender, written across the original full height of the piece. The handwrit- 
ing of the main section of text on the recto is a competent large-size upright 
script showing the influence of both Latin minuscule letters (alpha written as 
a, delta written as d, and eta as h) and chancery script (e.g., epsilon and xi). The 
hands in P.Mich. 11.611 (412), P. Mert. 1.43r (fifth century), and POxy. 49.4004 
(fifth century) are close parallels, indicating that the letter belongs to the fifth 
or sixth century.’ The valediction embedded in the text (lines 9-11) is written 
in a different hand, a small and hasty cursive, and the subsequent postscript 
is penned in the first hand. The sender seemingly thought of specific people 
he wanted interviewed after the valediction had been written, perhaps by the 
sender himself. P Oxy. 49.4004 is an exact parallel for such a postscript, using 
the same valedictory formula in a second hand before a postscript.? In both 
cases the sender likely dictated the letter to a scribe, added the valediction in 
his own hand, and later asked the scribe to include further information in a 
postscript. The text on the verso appears to have been written by a hand dif- 
ferent from either hand on the recto. 


Recto 


ee 81 ] 

oi]koyevn[ 

TÉVTE TapoıKal ] 

Aentög toic odp [aot Kai o] 
5 p0aduollv]]\c/. onovðago[v 

navrtayóðev Avıyveüoalı arobç 

KATA TTAVTÖG TOD owuaTOG | 

oiónpcoOf|vat Kal dnootaAfiv[aı ab rob 

Tpóç ue. (2nd hand) Epp@odal ge edyopat 


10 TohAoils] xpóvotc, 
KvpLE uov T|ıluıwTare 
(1st hand) é&étacov 62 aùtòv Aro) Ao [ xai] 
MHETEPOV oikétn[v] Zwowov r. o[ ] 


? Other parallels include PAmh. 2.148 (487); P.Cair.Masp. 3.67281 (538-540); P. Med. 
inv. 69.07 (424-425) = O. Montevecchi, La papirologia (2nd ed.; Milan 1988) no. 94; 
PSI 15.1568 (fifth/sixth century); and PLaur. 4.177 (435) = H. Harrauer, Handbuch der 
griechischen Paläographie 2 (Stuttgart 2010) pl. 213. 

3 PGiss. 1.103 (4th century) provides another parallel for such an addendum. 
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Avtioxéa näyeıpov Ev puyà . [ ] 
15 vovta 


6 aviyvevoa[ 
Verso 


(3rd hand?) [kvpiw uo]v àógAqà PoiBaupwve 
Iotuévioc 


16 opáupwvi: nu written twice 


"(recto) ... home-born ... five weavers of Tarsian fabric ... fine to their 
bodies ... -eyed. Hurry ... seek them out from all quarters ... over the whole 
body... that they be clapped in irons and sent off to me. I wish you good health 
for many years, my most honored lord. (PS) And interrogate Apollo(nios?) 
himself and our oiketes Sosimos ... the Antiochene butcher in flight ... 

(verso) To my lord brother Phoibammon, Poimenios? 


2 Both the neuter plural oi]koyevfj[ and the masculine singular oi] 
Ko y vri [c are possibilities. The presence of the numeral névte in line 3 argues in 
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favor of the plural form, in which case 6ovAuxà owpata might be an attractive 
supplement in the first line. Parallels for that usage, however, are early: P.Mich. 
5.326 (first century), PMich. 15.707 (second century), PStras. 2.122 (second 
century). For oiko yev owuarta see SB 6.8993.6 (second century). If the mas- 
culine singular is accepted instead, only one of the fugitives was oiko yevrig 
“home-born,’ or only one of the fugitives is being described in the line. 


3  Tapoıka[ might be supplemented with the plural tapoucd[ptot or the 
singular rapotká[ptoc. The choice depends on whether (1) all the fugitives 
were tapotkápiot (2) one of them was, or (3) none of them were. If the plural 
is read and (1) is the case, the document gives the origin of the fugitives in 
line 2 and their shared trade in line 3. Any noteworthy physical traits are listed 
individually in the following lines, explaining the switch from the plural in 
line 3, to the singular adjectives in lines 4 and 5. This scenario conforms to the 
structure of descriptions of fugitives in UPZ 1.121 (156 BCE), POxy. 51.3616 
(third century), and POxy. 51.3617 (third century), all wanted notices giving 
attributes of fugitive slaves. These notices display a remarkable continuity of 
form over several centuries.* P.Corn. inv. 127 also appears to be in the same 
vein as SB 6.9532 (first century BCE) and P.Harr. 62 (150), private letters giv- 
ing the features of fugitive slaves and prescribing the use ofthe type of wanted 
notice described above. The elements that could be included in these notices 
are name, age, origin, personal traits, and occupation. With the exception of 
name and age, which are usually given first,” such identifiers are also present 
in the new text. If instead the singular tapoıkalpıog is to be supplemented and 
(2) is the case, the numeral is difficult to explain. A larger space than usual is 
noticeable between the words névte and tapoıkal, raising some doubt about 
whether the numeral should be taken with rapotka[, with oi]ko y evn[ only, or 
with some phrase lost in the lacuna of the previous line. The cross stroke of the 
final epsilon in mévte, however, extends to the initial tau of the following word, 
faintly drawn, and so the space between the words may have been caused by 
the scribe returning to the page after getting more ink. Case (3) conforms least 
with other known texts describing fugitives, since it would be necessary to sup- 
pose that the origins of five slaves were given without further detail, followed 
by the profession of another individual, given without origin, name, or age. 

Other groups of fugitive slaves occur in P Harr. 62 (150), P Berl.Leihg. 


^ On the similarity of wanted notices in the papyri to Lucians literary parody of the 
form, see the introduction to POxy. 51.3616. 

5 névte is unlikely to be part of someone’ age, since ciphers are overwhelmingly 
preferred in documents recording ages. It is possible that names and ages would have 
appeared in the lost upper portion of the papyrus. 
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1.15 (189), and P.Thmouis 1 (second century).* 


4 A runaway slave is described as Aent[ in POxy. 51.3617.3. The dam- 
aged state of the papyrus makes it is difficult to account for the dative plural 
toic odp [aot following the nominative masculine singular Aentöc. It is pos- 
sible that the scribe, having used the plural owpata in line 2, here slipped into 
the plural instead of the singular. Another attractive possibility is that Aerrvoq 
instead modifies some substance or marking, lost in the lacuna of the previous 
line, that was applied to or present on the bodies of the fugitives." 


5 Many possible supplements to -p8aluos are attested, e.g., uovó-, 
wkpó-, kou\6-, ueAavó-. The scribe has crossed out the letter nu at the end 
of -pBaAuo and written sigma above, making the word nominative singular, 
perhaps parallel with Aeırtöc. 


6 Theverb àvixvebo, unattested elsewhere in the published papyri, does 
occur in Greek prose in the sense of “to track down? e.g., Plut. Caes. 69.2. 


7 Thephrase kata navtög tod ownarog (“over his entire body”) could be 
part of an instruction to examine the body of one of the fugitives. The phrase 
is elsewhere connected with wounds on the body, as in P.Mert. 2.89.10-11: 
emiBewprjoat à éxet KATA TOD owuartog ravróc, and P David 17: paivecBat tà 
ènikeiueva [ny] LATA KATA TAVTOS TO\D/ oð ooparoc. Alternatively o@ua 
can mean “slave,” although the plural is far more usual in this meaning.? If the 
word is used here in that sense, the phrase would mean “each and every slave.” 


8 The verb ot6npow meaning “to place in irons" occurs in PAbinn. 
42.13 (fourth century), a letter seeking the capture and rendition of a schem- 
ing barber: oiórpóoau aùtòv kal napadwor oou and in PAthen.Xyla. 2 (sixth 
or seventh century), a petition from a detainee: év toic] ôeouwtnpiois àv Kal 
ogoiónpouë[voc. 


9-11 POxy. 49.4004 (fifth century) preserves a close parallel for the vale- 
dictory formula. In that text tuuwtate is followed by ädeAge, absent or lost 
in P.Corn. inv. 127. In BGU 3.950 (fourth to seventh centuries) áógAqe also 
follows vipucrare. 


° For documents relating to slaves in flight, see I. Biezunska-Malowist, Lesclavage 
dans l'Égypte gréco-romaine 2 (Warsaw 1977) 141-143, where instances of several slaves 
fleeing from the same household are described as "relativement fréquents?" 

7 This possibility was suggested by Peter van Minnen. 

8 Preisigke, Wörterbuch, s.v. o@uo, 3. See also J. A. Straus, "l'esclavage dans l'Égypte 
romaine,’ ANRW 2.10.1 (Berlin 1988) 848 and n. 10. 
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13 oikéta in Egypt could be household slaves, as the etymology would 
suggest, but in a rural context the designation can also refer to a legally free 
permanent employee on an estate.? Such oik&taı were associated with the estate 
as a whole rather than any particular subsection of it. The latter seems more 
probably the case in this letter, since the recipient is the one with access to 
the oik&tng &woruog, and an oikétn¢ with responsibilities on all of the estate's 
holdings would be a natural person to interrogate about the whereabouts of 
fugitives. 


14 Avttoxéa could relate either to the origin of the butcher or to his 
name. Avrioyeus is unattested elsewhere in the papyri as a personal name. 
Similar names, however, do appear: Avtioxia/Avttóyeia (=TM Name 26808) 
7 times, 5 of which are feminine; Avrıoxig (=TM Name 32430) twice; and 
Avtioxog (=TM Name 2087) occurs 189 times. The connection of an Antio- 
chene with weavers of fabric in the Tarsian style might speculatively point to 
Antioch on the Orontes as the butcher city of origin. 


- péyeipot, “butchers” are commonly mentioned in the papyri: e.g., 
P Oxy. 24.2421 (312-323), P.Gen. 1.24 (fourth century), POxy. 27.2480 (sixth 
century). 


15 The disyllabic -vovta runs over from the previous line. It is most 
probably a present participial ending possibly agreeing with Avrioxéa uäyeıpov. 


The extant text begins with what appears to be a description of fugitives, 
apparently five in number, at least one of whom was a home-born slave. Their 
profession is vapotkáptoc, something is distinctive about their bodies, one 
has unusual eyes. The addressee, Phoibammon, is ordered to track down 
(ävıyvedoalı) and shackle (oiónpe0ñvou these individuals - two rather un- 
common verbs - and to send the captives away to Poimenios, the letter writer: 
anootaArv[aı mpóç ue.” A valediction is written in a second hand before the 
first hand resumes in a postscript instructing the recipient to question a certain 
Apollo(nios? -doros?), and “our oikétns” Sosimos.!! The penultimate line (14) 
mentions a butcher from Antioch (unless the man is simply named Antio- 
cheus), who is in flight. 

The fragmentary state of the text makes it difficult to establish securely 
why the tapoıkäpıoı are being sought. Three likely scenarios for such capture 


? D. Rathbone, Economic Rationalism and Rural Society in Third-Century A.D. Egypt 
(Cambridge 1991) 92-116. 

? Phoibammon = TM Name 3302; Poimenios = TM Name 30801. 

! Sosimos = TM Name 6487. 
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and rendition come to mind: they are runaway slaves (as in POxy. 12.1423 
and P Oxy. 14.1643); they are free individuals who have defaulted on debts or 
otherwise defrauded business partners (as in PAbinn. 42); or they have fled 
their village in order to avoid liturgies or taxes (as in PCol. 7.175). While any 
of the three explanations is possible here, certain features of the letter suggest 
that the first is most likely. The second extant line of the letter preserves the 
word oi]ko y evr][, meaning a slave (or slaves) born on the estate of his master, 
rather than purchased from without. Although the isolated word cannot with 
certainty be taken with tapoıkäpıoı in the next line, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that “home-born? is part of the description of one or more of the fugitive 
weavers mentioned in the following line." Further, the language describing at 
least one of the tapoıkäpıoı is similar to that used to describe runaway slaves 
in, e.g., POxy. 51.3616, POxy. 51.3617, and POxy. 42.3054. 

If some or all of these tapoıkäpıoı were, in fact, slaves, the document 
provides new evidence for the use of slaves in a skilled trade in Late Antique 
Egypt. Only a few papyri from the fourth century document the exploitation 
of slave labor in skilled trades. Roger Bagnall identifies a handful in his survey 
of slavery in the period: a factory worker who is a freedman in PMich. 9.574, 
temporary inn workers in P.Congr.XV 22, a tapoıkäpıog in PLips. 97, and a 
baker and another rapoıkäpıog in P Lips. 26.? The matdapta, including a baker, 
a butcher, and a brick-maker, in SPP 20.106 may be added to this list, though 
the status of nausäpıa as slaves is not a settled issue.“ For the centuries after the 
fourth, LF. Fikhman wrote in 1976, "there is no text from the Byzantine period 
that could demonstrate beyond doubt the use of slave labor in production,” 
and the situation has hardly changed in light of the documents subsequently 
published." 

Given this paucity of evidence, it is noteworthy that two of the four 
published texts documenting skilled slaves in Late Antique Egypt mention 
tapoıkäpıoı, and the addition of P.Corn. inv. 127 would make three of five. The 
two papyri which do not mention tapoıkäpıoı, P.Mich. 9.574 and P.Congr.XV 
22, actually present only marginal examples of slaves employed in a trade: one 
mentions a freedman, that is, someone who is no longer a slave, the other inn 
workers used incidentally, not permanently. Despite the small sample size, it 


12 See note to line 3. 

5 R.S. Bagnall, “Slavery and Society in Late Roman Egypt” in B. Halpern and D. 
Hobson (eds.), Law, Politics and Society in the Ancient Mediterranean World (Sheffield 
1993) 231 (repr. in Later Roman Egypt [Aldershot and Burlington, VT, 2003] Ch. I). 

4 Rathbone (n. 9) 89-91 and Straus (n. 8) 849 argue that the term is ambiguous, 
whereas Bagnall (n. 11) 231 assumes that they are slaves. 

5T F Fikhman, Oksirinkh - Gorod Papirusov (Moscow 1976) 338. 
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would be striking if the appearance of tapoıkapıoı in these instances of skilled 
slaves were entirely fortuitous. 

Rather than mere chance, one could invoke social and economic factors 
explaining the attractiveness of using slaves as Tapoıkäpıoı, and therefore their 
prevalence in the documentation. I. Biezunska-Malowist has argued that the 
importation of slaves captured through wars of conquest during the centuries 
just before the common era made acquiring adult slaves preferable to incur- 
ring the risks and costs associated with raising slaves from birth to maturity.'° 
Yet, when imperial expansion began to wane, the supply of imported slaves 
across the empire did so as well, and the calculus therefore began to change." 
In Late Antique Egypt the incidence of slaves born and raised at home - the 
oikoyeveic - increased relative to the number of slaves imported.? But even 
if a declining supply of imported slaves made the prospects of breeding and 
raising slaves on-site more attractive, substantial risks and costs still remained. 
Moreover the extremely low cost of hiring temporary laborers made slaves, 
whether imported or home-born, who needed to be provisioned year-round, 
too expensive to be used in the fields, which were harvested only periodically. 
As A.C. Johnson has noted, slaves were generally used in an agricultural con- 
text only when their services could be employed year round, for instance in 
pumping water.'? 

But the cost and risks of breeding and owning slaves could be mitigated by 
increasing the potential value of the slaves' contributions to production. Slave 
owners could hedge against the risks incurred from raising slaves if they were 
trained in a skilled trade such as weaving, thus ensuring a higher payoff from 
them. After an initial investment in training, young slaves could be apprenticed 
to older skilled slaves, and thereby offset the original costs oftraining with each 


16 I, Biezunska-Malowist, “Les esclaves nés dans la maison du maitre (oikoyeveic) et 
le travail des esclaves en Égypte romaine; Studii Classice 3 (1963) 148. 

7 W.L. Westermann. The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity (Philadelphia 
1955) 32-33; M. I. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World 2 
(Oxford 1941) 606-607, 616-617. 

18 Biezufiska-Malowist (n. 6) 148. See also J.A. Straus, “Le pays d'origine des esclaves 
de l'Égypte romaine,’ CdE 46 (1971) 363-366. 

? A.C. Johnson, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 2 (Baltimore 1936) 277. Writ- 
ing of the relative rarity of wage laborers in antiquity, M.I. Finley, The Ancient Economy 
(Berkeley-Los Angeles 1973) 73 makes a similar point: “Free hired labour was casual 
and seasonal, its place determined by the limits beyond which it would have been 
absurd to purchase and maintain a slave force, most obviously to meet the exceptional 
short-term needs of harvesting in agriculture? The implication is that it would be ab- 
surd to maintain slaves who would be idle for large portions of the year. 
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successive generation. Under such conditions a corps of slave weavers like that 
possibly involved in P.Corn. inv. 127 would make the most economic sense. 

Various contracts of the second and third centuries attest to the fact that 
children of both free and servile status were taken on as apprentices by crafts- 
men, including weavers.” These contracts indicate that slave tapoıkäpıoı be- 
ing apprenticed in their trade would fall into a well established economic and 
social structure.?' Indeed, argues Biezunska-Malowist, the possibility of ap- 
prenticeship was an important factor in the increased proportion of oikoyeveic 
slaves in Egypt: they could be trained from birth in a potentially lucrative 
occupation, reaping financial benefits for their owners.? 

Just as with agricultural work, however, one may expect the labor required 
for linen weaving to fluctuate seasonally with the flax harvest,? thereby mak- 
ing it economically disadvantageous to provision slaves who are only produc- 
tive for a portion of the year. Yet, P. Ross.Georg. 3.56 (707) provides evidence 
that Tapoıkäpıoı were also involved in the production of wool, specifically the 
shearing of sheep. Sheep shearing in Egypt took place from March through 
June and again in November and December." According to Pliny (Nat.Hist. 
19.2), flax in Egypt was sown in the spring and harvested in the summer, the 


20 Apprentice contracts concerning textiles: SB 18.13305, dated to 271, records the 
apprenticeship of a slave girl to a female weaver; BGU 4.1021, from the third century, 
records the apprenticeship of a slave boy to a wool carder, or perhaps a hairdresser 
(the word is ktevioths); a fragmentary papyrus associated with P.Kell. 1.19a and dated 
to around 299, is a contract of apprenticeship for a slave girl to learn weaving; and 
POxy.4.725 (183) shows that an expert weaver might take on a number of apprentices 
simultaneously. 

?! See W. L. Westermann, "Apprentice Contracts and the Apprentice System in Ro- 
man Egypt” CP 9 (1914) 295-315; A. Zambon, “Aıdaokakıkai, Aegyptus 15 (1935) 
3-66; K. Bradley, “Child Labor in the Roman World, in K. Bradley, Discovering the 
Roman Family (Oxford 1991) 103-124; Straus (n. 8) 868-869; M. Bergamasco, "Le 
&ôaokalxai nella ricerca attuale; Aegyptus 75 (1995) 95-167; and P. van Minnen, 
"Did Ancient Women Learn a Trade Outside the Home?” ZPE 123 (1998) 201-203. 

? Biezunska-Malowist (n. 16) passim. It was also common for oikoyeveic slaves to 
be instructed by their own families. This practice was, Biezunska-Malowist (n. 16) 156 
writes, “en Égypte un phénoméne normal, et on peut méme dire quotidien" It is not 
impossible, then, that the tapoıkäpıoı of P.Corn. inv. 127 were slaves, perhaps related 
to one another, and comprised a corps of weavers apprenticed to a master craftsman 
and subsequently educated by older fellow slaves. 

23 This is the case even if one takes into account the intensive processing required 
to transform raw flax into spinnable flax fibers. On the process see Pliny Hist.Nat. 
xix,16-18. 

^ J. P. Wild, “The tarsikarios, a Roman Linen-Weaver in Egypt,” Collection Latomus 
102 (Brussels 1969) 818. 
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early green shoots being most suitable for making clothing.” In P. Lips. 1.89 
(second half of the fourth century), Isidoros son of Apollodoros, almost cer- 
tainly a tapoıkäpıog, is recorded as having delivered to the head of the guild of 
tapotkáptot two and one sixth Aitpaı Aivov AevKod rapouco0.2° Wipszycka has 
noted that the use of litra as the unit of measure indicates that it is yarn being 
sold, not a finished textile." The tapoıkäpıoı therefore were engaged not only 
in the weaving of linen, but also in its spinning and preparation. The work 
calendar for a rapotkápioc would therefore have him engaged in sheep shear- 
ing from spring until early summer, when the flax and linen supply would have 
been lowest and therefore weaving at its least productive, then in spinning the 
newly harvested green flax during the summer, and weaving the actual textiles 
for the remainder of the year.? 

If tapoıkäpıoı were productive year round, it would have helped to justify 
the financial outlay of raising and provisioning slaves as opposed to hiring 
temporary workers, as landowners often did for field work, or dealing with 
the guilds of free tapoıkäpıoı which appear frequently in the papyri.” The 
increased potential for income from production offered by the tapoıkäpıoı 
would also have helped to mitigate the costs associated with breeding and 
rearing slaves. In other words, the two major factors limiting the use of slaves 
in Egypt - seasonal use and high upkeep relative to production - did not apply 


2 Wild (n. 24) 812; A. Lucas. Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries (London 
1962) 143. 

26 E. Wipszycka, L'industrie textile dans l'Égypte romaine (Warsaw 1965) 21, explains 
that the president ofa guild, who issued the receipt, would never collect from individu- 
als outside of his guild. The document is dated to November. 

2 As opposed to ioróc for the textile, as in, e.g., the Price Edict of Diocletian. See E. 
Wipszycka (n. 25) 21. 

25 Spinning seems to have been completed by November at the latest, as the date of 
P Lips I 89 suggests. 

? The papyri documenting these activities span from the fourth through the eighth 
centuries, leaving open the possibility that tapoıkapıoı were not concurrently engaged 
inthese different activities. Nevertheless, the fact that their attested activities are season- 
al and those seasons do not overlap makes the work calendar proposed a plausible one. 

3% To give an idea of the costs of hiring a weaver in the early fourth century, the Price 
Edict of Diocletian stipulates that a linen weaver of the first class is to be paid 40 denarii 
per day in addition to maintenance, and one ofthe second class 20 denarii (Section 21, 
line 5). A shearer is to receive 2 denarii per animal in addition to maintenance (Sec- 
tion 7, line 23). 
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to the rapotkápiot, and this could explain their prevalence in the admittedly 
limited documentation.‘ 

Dominic Rathbone, writing of the third-century Appianus estate, notes 
that demand for agricultural products and the mechanisms of supply were 
essentially stable for long periods of time.” Hence, there was little that a pro- 
ducer could do to react profitably to minor variations in the market.? Control- 
ling costs, therefore, was one of the few avenues accessible for increasing the 
amount of income derived from production.” This same principle would have 
applied to the sale of linen goods, which were, of course, ultimately an agri- 
cultural product. Employing slave labor rather than dealing with tapoıkapıoı 
guilds may have been an attempt on the owners' part to do precisely this. 

Despite the abundance of documents from Late Antique Egypt, the evi- 
dence for slavery and its economic role is scattershot, over-representing par- 
ticular time periods, locations, and document types. The absence of anything 
approaching a representative sample makes quantitative analysis particularly 
difficult. Nevertheless, scholars have noted prevailing patterns in the extant 
documentation that outweigh the hazards due to evidentiary gaps: slaves in 
Egypt were used more often in housework than fieldwork, more in service 
than industry, and less and less as time went on. Still, P.Corn. inv. 127 adds 
to the evidence suggesting that amid these overall trends there was a niche in 
the textile industry filled by slaves lasting into the fifth or sixth century. Such 
a niche would indicate that the use of slaves in skilled production persisted 
in Egypt much longer than previously thought based on the evidence of pub- 
lished papyri. 


?! [t is significant that the other skilled occupations fulfilled by (possible) slaves in 
the documents are baker and butcher, two professions that would have been employed 
perennially, like the water pumping slaves, and therefore similarly worthwhile invest- 
ments for an owner. 

? Rathbone (n. 9) 53. 

5 E.g., planting more of a certain crop in anticipation of increased demand. 

# P. Sarris, Economy and Society in the Age of Justinian (Cambridge 2006) 147. 
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Receipt from Alexandros to Anoubion! 


C. Michael Sampson University of Manitoba 


Abstract 
Edition of a Late Antique receipt from the Michigan collection 
(P. Mich. inv. 3306). 


This papyrus came to Michigan in 1926 as a gift of the brothers Oscar and 
Richard H. Webber of Detroit, having been purchased from Maurice Nahman 
in Cairo the previous year.’ It preserves a complete text marred only by lost 
ink at the start of lines 5-7 and scattered holes elsewhere on the papyrus. These 
holes, for the most part, are situated along the intersection of two folds. There 
is no upper margin to speak of, but a generous lower margin of approximately 
4cm survives. The margin on the left hand side is minimal - only a millimeter 
or two - and varies on the right hand side: some lines approach it (e.g. 10, 21, 
23), othersleave up to 2 cm vacant (e.g. 3, 9, 13, 14, 20, 24), and others conclude 
with a filler stroke (e.g. 7, 8, 11, 16, 17, 19, 22). The back is blank apart from 
numerous random blots of ink. The hand is a medium-sized documentary 
cursive running with the fibers. 

The papyrus preserves a receipt for two solidi less eight carats, made out 
by the presbyter Alexandros to his lord brother Anoubion. This amount consti- 
tutes a partial payment on a debt-contract in the amount of four solidi owned 
by Abba Isak. P Kóln 5.235 (496 CE) provides a parallel for the payment and for 
the hand. The reference to solidi as ypvoiov voptopdtia suggests an Arsinoite 
provenance (see commentary). The receipts epistolary prescript and the rate 


! Work on this fragment commenced during the American Society of Papyrologists’ 
2012 Summer Institute in Chicago. I am grateful to the institutes other participants and 
its instructors - especially James Keenan - for comment and collaboration. Thanks are 
owed as well to the University of Manitoba for financial support, and to Arthur Ver- 
hoogt. Image digitally reproduced with the permission of the University of Michigan 
Papyrus Collection, Harlan Hatcher Graduate Library. 

? APIS records the names Oscar Weber and Richard H. Webber, but J.G. Pedley, The 
Life and Works of Francis Willey Kelsey: Archaeology, Antiquity, and the Arts (Ann Arbor 
2012) indicates that they were brothers and indexes them under Webber. Following 
an examination of Kelsey's papers in the University of Michigan's Bentley Historical 
Library in June 2013, Todd M. Hickey has confirmed that Pedley is correct. 
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of deduction (four carats per solidus) are both consistent with a date in the late 
fifth or early sixth century but as with the question of provenance, this cannot 
be decisively established. 


P. Mich. inv. 3306 HxW = 29.5 x 7.3 cm Late V-early VI CE 
Arsinoite nome(?) 


T 
kupio pov tipo áto 
aderg(@) Avovßiwv(i) 
AA&tavópoc npeoQ(vrepoc). 
5 [šoxov] koi £Ós&àunv 
[mapa coli ano Aóy(ov) 
TOD ypappa(xiov) àBBo 
Toàx povát(ovroc) Tv re- 
gåpwv xpvolvwv 
10 xpvolov voiopätia 
dbo mapa kepária 
OKTW, Xp(uoíou) vo(pouáta) B (apà) n. 
kai npòs ony [dopaA(etav) ] 
nenoinulaı TOOTS] 
15 pov TO EvTayLov 
WG TPOKITE. 
£yà AXéEayôpos 
TpeoB(Orepoc), [o] [ou] xet por 
TÓ EVTAYLOV wg 
20 mpóxuz.T 
èy% Iwávvng 
ypauuo(rebç) Eypaya 
dep adbtod Adıwdig 
ypappata uñ i(ddtoc) 
25 Xoik ty ô i(vdtktiovoc) 


1 po\v/ pap. 3 avo\v/Bwv pap. 6 read mapa cod 8 ioak pap. 
8-9 read tecodpwv 16, 20 read mpoxettat 23 Ünep pap.; read d&ıwdeig 
24 read eiöotog 


“+ To my most honored lord brother Anoubion, Alexander the presbyter. 
I have obtained and received from you two (2) solidi minus eight (8) carats 
for the (outstanding) account of Abba Isak's debt of four solidi. And for your 


3 C£, for example, BGU 17.2715. 
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security I have made this receipt of mine, as described above. I, Alexander the 
presbyter: the receipt, as described above, is satisfactory to me. + I, Johannes 
the scribe, wrote on his behalf, at his request, since he does not know how to 
write. 13 Choiak, 4th indiction? 


3 The text is indented to avoid the descending strokes of kappa and 
rho in the line above. For the name Avovßiwv, there is no discernible mark 
of abbreviation: the scribe simply wrote the nominative instead of the dative. 


5-7 Aninfraredimage ofthe papyrushelps to fill in thelacunaatthe start 
of these lines: the abraded ink has apparently left a trace in the form of weak- 
ened fibers, which appear translucent in the infrared spectrum and preserve 
a silhouette of the now-invisible letters. The effect is particularly pronounced 
in ll. 6-7, where ink and translucence bleed into one another or where the 
silhouette is consistent with the restored text. 


5 There is space for 4-5 letters in the lacuna. For the supplement [šoxov] 
kai &8e&aunv, cf. SPP 3°.1.117(= BGU 1.29): in his commentary on that text, 
Sven Tost noted that the formula is otherwise unattested, and proposed that it 
serves as a variant on šoxov kai émAnpwOnv &yo ó deiva mapa ood tod deivoc. 
The variant makes particularly good sense in the current context: because the 
Michigan receipt is for partial payment on a loan, émAnpwOnv is impossible. 


6 ‘The lacuna is most easily filled by the prepositional phrase napa oo, 
but all that intervenes between the lacuna and the subsequent reading a0 is 
an iota and the tail of the xi from the line above. I read [mapa oo]i, which is to 
be understood as mapa ood (cf. P.Ross.Georg. 5.31.8; SB 10.10553.2). For similar 
payments to an account (&ró Aóyov) for a debt-contract (tob ypauuartiov), cf. 
PSI 1.36 (IV CE); PCol. 7.187 (IV CE); PKöln 5.235 (496 CE). 


8-9 A difficult reading restored on the basis of ypvoivwv, which invites 
a cardinal number to modify it. The fau in line 8 is oddly shaped (but compare 
with the shape in the preceding tv) and the central horizontal of epsilon 
extends broadly as a filler stroke. In line 9, a faint fleck of the letter restored as 
alpha is visible between the traces of sigma and rho, but only in the infrared 
image. 


* C£. G. Azzarello, “Panettieri, prestiti, e Apioni” BASP 45 (2008) 18-19, who argues 
regarding the parallel text PKöln 5.235 that the verb šoxov is similar in force to the 
formulaic óuoAoyó éoynkévat and that the supposed creditor Eustathias is in fact the 
debtor, and that the debtor Ioseph is in fact the creditor. The verb &de£äunv in the 
Michigan text would argue against that possibility, as would the lack of any reference 
to terms of repayment. 
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10-12 Although it is not conclusive, the formulation employing xpvoiov 
(instead of Xpuoo0) for solidi appears overwhelmingly in Arsinoite texts, and 
its presence here is strongly suggestive of provenance.’ Consistent with an Ar- 
sinoite provenance are PAmh. 2.148 (487 CE), PRoss.Georg. 3.42 (VI CE), and 
P Vind.Sijp. 10 (504/5 CE?), texts that preserve an identical rate of deduction 
(four carats per solidus), though these are not decisive as regards provenance.* 
Similarly, the rate of deduction cannot be used to pin the date down further: 
while four carats appears to be the maximum deduction in documents prior 
to 498 CE,’ it appears as well subsequent to that date: the private standard of 
Oxyrhynchus from the late sixth century on, for example, has solidi of minus 
four carats (e.g. PSI 1.77; POxy. 1.151; 16.2008; 16.2045). 


13 The stroke for (yivovtat) is missing. 


24 The required formula is clear, but the traces following mu are compli- 
cated by (a) a hole obscuring the letter to its right (most likely eta, or possibly 
two letters), (b) the tail of xi in the prior line, which swoops down to the right 
ofthose traces, and (c) a flourish descending from the hole which loops around 
clockwise into a wavy horizontal stroke extending to the right and concluding 
with a small spiral. The fibers to the right of the tail of xi are in rough shape, 
but do not seem to contain any ink beyond the spiral in which the flourish 
concludes. I propose that the scribe wrote uñ but broke off to avoid both the 
tail of xi, and that the flourish, accordingly, marks the end of the text. 


25 Choiak 13 = December 9-10. 


5 See D. Hagedorn, “Xpvoög oder xpvoiov? Regionale Besonderheiten des Wortge- 
brauchs im spätantiken Ägypten,” Aegyptus 86 (2006) 167-175. 

$ Cf. PAnt. 2.103 (475 CE) and BGU 17.2715 (late V - early VI CE), and see K. 
Maresch, Nomisma und Nomismatia (Opladen 1994) 54-55, 76-81. 

? Maresch (n. 6) 6. 
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A Coptic Letter Referring to 
the Bishop of Babylon! 


Jennifer Westerfeld University of Louisville 


Abstract 
Edition ofa Copticletter on papyrus from the collection of Columbia 
University, P.Col. inv. 552a. The letter is from a deacon named Senou- 
thios, who writes to a presbyter named Gerontios concerning a trip 
to visit the bishop of Babylon. 


P.Col. inv. 552a (columbia.apis.p1792), a personal letter in Coptic, was 
purchased in 1932 by Columbia University from the dealer M. Nahman 
through H.I. Bell. The text is of interest for its references to travel by members 
of the clergy and for its mention of the bishop of Babylon. The document 
contains no internal dating criteria, but paleography is consistent with a date 
in the sixth-eighth century; the opening and closing epistolary formulae and 
the styles of abbreviation and supralineation used throughout point to the 
later end of this spectrum, perhaps the seventh-eighth century. The grammar 
of the text is fairly standard Sahidic; orthographic variations such as the use of 
me for mn and the shift from final e to ı in pœm and ayını suggest Fayyumic 
influence, although the document does not exhibit the lambdacism which is 
most characteristic of texts from that region. 

The clerical titles of both sender and recipient (deacon and presbyter, 
respectively) situate the text firmly within an ecclesiastical milieu. In the ad- 
dress on the verso, the recipient, Gerontios, is given the title "lord abba?” sug- 
gesting that he may be identified as a monk; a monastic context may also be 
reflected in the closing phrases of the letter, in which the sender calls down 


! Preliminary work on this text was carried out during the Summer Seminar in 
Papyrology held at Columbia University in 2006. I am grateful to the organizers of the 
seminar, Roger Bagnall, Heike Behlmer, and Raffaella Cribiore, for the opportunity to 
work on this document, and to my fellow participants in the seminar for their feedback 
on the preliminary edition. Iam also grateful to the editors and anonymous reviewers of 
BASP, who provided many helpful comments on this edition. The papyrusis held by the 
Papyrus Collection of the Rare Book and Manuscript Library at Columbia University 
and is published with permission. 
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blessings upon “your whole congregation" and greets "all the brothers, each 
one by name?” It is less clear whether or not the sender is himself a member 
of a monastic community; the use of the first person plural in line 6 (“if you 
are not able to come north to visit us") suggests that he writes on behalf of a 
group, but neither the number of individuals concerned nor the nature of their 
association is explicitly stated in the document. The references to travel in the 
text - by the recipient to visit the sender, and by the two men together to visit 
the bishop - hint at the network of personal connections that linked religious 
communities in late antique Egypt.’ 


P.Col. inv. 552a Hx W = 15.8 x 25.4 cm Provenance unknown 
VII-VIII (?) CE 


The papyrus is rectangular in shape. The color is a fairly uniform light 
beige, although the upper portion of the recto is slightly darkened by the ad- 
hesion of fine grit to the surface of the papyrus. The recto bears eleven lines of 
Coptic written across the fibers; there is a single line of Coptic on the verso, 
written along the fibers. All four margins are preserved, although on the recto 
the writing extends almost to the right-hand edge of the papyrus, and in lines 
4-5 lack of space at the right-hand margin has constrained the scribe, causing 
him to reduce the spacing between letters and, in line 5, to place the last two 
letters of the line in superscript. The text is substantially complete, although a 
lacuna has resulted in the loss of text from lines 6-7 of the recto. A vertical fold 
line indicates that the papyrus was folded in half vertically; this would have left 
the text of the recto (the body of the letter) facing inward and the address on 
the verso facing outward. The layout of the text is comparable to, e.g., P Mich. 
inv. 4927 (assigned to the seventh century) and P.Duk. inv. 462 (assigned to 
the eighth century). 

The text is written in a non-cursive, majuscule hand. Letter forms are gen- 
erally consistent, as is the spacing of the letters, but the size of the letters and 
the line-spacing both increase as one moves down the recto. The hand shows 
a rightward-slanting ductus throughout, and the lines of text slope upward 


? For the use of the term abba specifically to denote monastic status, see T. Derda 
and E. Wipszycka, “Lemploi des titres abba, apa et papas dans l'Égypte byzantine” JJP 
24 (1994) 23-56. In this study, the authors draw a clear distinction between the usage 
of the terms apa and abba, noting that although the former may designate individuals 
who are neither monks nor clerics, *abba apparait seulement pour designer des moines 
(ou des ex-moines dans le cas des évéques)" (p. 33). Further on the issue of monastic 
context, see the commentary to lines 6-7 below. 

3 For travel by monks and clerics in late antique Egypt, cf. E. Wipszycka, Moines et 
communautés monastiques en Égypte (IVe-VIIIe siècles) (Warsaw 2009) 391-401. 
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moving from left to right across the recto. Ligatures are infrequent but not 
altogether absent; the 4 and c of acrıaze are joined in line 1, but not when the 
word recurs in line 7; a may also be joined to a following 1, as in czar (line 9). 
There is a ligature of 2 and iin the word errn (line 8), and r is frequently joined 
to a following e, as in neynpure (line 1). With regard to letter-formation, ‘r 
and -|- are commonly written with serifs on the horizontal bar, and À, x, a, and 
x may display serifs as well. - and i are frequently exaggerated in size, touching 
both the line above and the line below. p often descends to the line below as 
well, and c is written with a long stroke curving up and to the right, sometimes 
extending above the following letters. s is frequently oversized with respect to 
adjacent letters and the base ofthe letter displays a characteristic hook extend- 
ing to the right; in one instance this is ligatured to a following ı (rensrra, in 
line 6). PFay.Copt. 14 (undated) offers a close paleographic parallel, although 
ligatures are more frequent in that text; the hands of P Yale Copt. 16 (sixth- 
seventh century), P.Mich. inv. 4927, and P.Duk. inv. 462 are also comparable. 
As may be seen from the chronological range of these parallels, paleography 
alone is not sufficient to establish the date ofthe text with any precision; hence 
the importance of features such as supralineation, styles of abbreviation, and 
epistolary formulae in helping to narrow this chronological range. 

The text displays a range of supralinear markings throughout, including 
dots, a rounded circumflex, and the standard (horizontal) supralinear stroke. 
Dots stand over six different characters: k (seven times), rı (three times), i 
(twice), ni, rı, and à (once each). The placement of the dots is idiosyncratic; in 
some instances, such as the writing of uia (line 5) and rino) Acnaze (line 
7), the dot appears to mark syllabic consonants. In other cases, however, the 
dot has no obvious purpose (e.g., the writing of eceworñe in line 9).* This 
seemingly unsystematic use of supralinear dots is paralleled in P Bal. 188, 189, 
and 190 (all seventh-eighth century). The scribe also makes use of a rounded 
circumflex in the writing of rıpo'ron (line 1) and efrcom (line 11), as well as 
a more standard horizontal supralinear stroke in the writing of errn (line 8). 
For parallels to the rounded circumflex, compare P.Duk. inv. 471 (attributed to 
the eighth century). For the concurrent use of multiple forms of supralineation 
in the same document, compare P.Duk. inv. 436 and 474 (both attributed to 
the eighth century). 

Several different methods are employed throughout the text for abbreviat- 
ing common words and personal names. The most basic strategy is the use of 


* B. Layton, Coptic Grammar (Wiesbaden, 2000) 40, notes that after the eighth cen- 
tury, Sahidic (literary) manuscripts frequently display non-standardized supralineation 
and that "in this period the stroke is written very narrow, visually resembling a dot” 
'This trend may be reflected in the present text. 
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superscript characters. In the writing of nnoy-r(e) (line 5), repomr(oc) and 
cenoYo(ıoc) (both line 12), the word is truncated by the omission of its final 
letter(s), and the last letter ofthe abbreviation is written in superscript. A simi- 
lar graphic strategy is also used in the writing of iy pico (line 12), despite the 
fact that the word is not actually abbreviated. In the clerical titles enicko(noc) 
(lines 4 and 7) and npeceyr(o)po(c) (line 12), the word is truncated and the 
abbreviation marked by an oblique stroke drawn across the final letter, above 
which o is written in superscript. The word rıfo}n(ey'Mmarr)ıo(c) (line 12) is 
abbreviated by a similar means, although in that case the word is truncated 
by the removal not just of the final c but also the medial letters eymar; this 
is consistent with the standard rendering of nneyma as ra (cf. Förster, WB 
657). In the writing of erral} y) (lines 2 and 12), abbreviation is accomplished 
through the use of the standard s-shaped abbreviation mark in combination 
with superscript of a. Finally, the title aı(akonoc) (line 12) is abbreviated by 
means of a supralinear stroke above the i. All of these styles of abbreviation 
are common in the corpora of PFay.Copt. (undated), P.Bal. (seventh-eighth 
century), and PKRU (eighth century); see below for parallels to individual 
abbreviations. 

The text of the recto is unornamented beyond the large initial 
staurogram at the head of line 1 and the cross at the end of line 11. The single 
line of text on the verso begins with a cross at the left-hand margin and a 
final cross is squeezed into the small space remaining between the right-hand 
margin and the abbreviated writing of ex(axıc'roc) at the end of the line. 
Above the line are written five sets of three small crosses, formed in each case 
by a single horizontal line crossed by three short perpendicular strokes. The 
scribe may have intended to draw a sixth set of crosses above the name and 
titles of Senouthios at the end of the line, so as to preserve symmetry across 
the central fold; however, the o written above the line to abbreviate the name 
Senouthios stands in the way. The writing of the crosses above the address on 
the verso is closely paralleled in P.Fay.Copt. 14 and 22 (both undated). 


Recto 
F HPOTO MEN -TIPOCKYNH AY +acnaze wrzyrnonoricon 
NEYHPHTE NTGK 
M[E]TMAINOYTE NIT ETTA(HY) KATA CMOT NIM NTENNOYTE 
MENEPŒOMI" 
M[G]NGCA NAL TITAMA NTEKMETMAINOYTE NIDT XE ACI GHA2HT 
TANOT 
e[2]H'T ENABIAWN TACIMNGINE MMEMICKO(MOC) AOIMON EWONE 
nnoy re^ 
5 TMOC ENEK2HT NKI TENMOT MNOYT(E) MENEKMETDA EWONE 
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MKGGEMG[OM a]u ei E2HT [e]o[IM]JNEKG@INI NAN TENBITA4 E2HT 

MilGriiCKO(riOc) [..]o ELHT ......... AN 2CDCGDN THN(A)- 
ACHAZG MMOC AOI 

HON 2Grr AI[C]2A] AITAMA MAI@T €TGOM MN2WB {em :} UTN 
NGI 

ceal FPHNA MONOYTE ECEWOTIE MENNEKCOOY2 E2OYN THPÅ 

10 AV -Hipocky nna NECNHY THPOY NOYA NOYA KATA TIE4PAN 

OY XAI 

2NTCOM NTEAPIAC ETOYAB + 


Verso 
+++ +++ +++ 
+ MENMAINOYTE NIÆT ET{AFTA(IHY) MT{O}N(EYMAT)IKO(C) vacat Ky PI 
+++ +++ 


ABBA TEPONT(IOC) HPGCEY^Fr(G)PO(C) + CENOYO(IOC) AI(AKONOC) 
GA(AXICTOC) + 


12y ÑA Tion pap.;read2ynıonoA.ıon;readoyernre 2 er pap.; read 
pome 3 read munca; read rang; read ror 4 read wıng; emicie? pap; 
read eayonie; nnoy™? pap. 5 read nw; rınoy pap; read eywrıe 6 read 
wıng;read renarıra  76mick? pap. 8read rame  9readayone  llread 
Tpc;readeroyaas verso er À$ pap. MANIR pap. wy Él pap; report pap.; 
npecsyTp? pap; CENOŸ pap.; AT pap.; ex pap. 


“First of all, I make obeisance and salute the footstool of your God-loving 
Paternity, honored in every way of God and man. After these things, I inform 
your God-loving Paternity that it occurred to me that I should go north to 
Babylon so that I might visit the bishop. Now, if God (5) puts it (?) into your 
heart and you come, we (will) go - God makes the decision. If you are not able 
to come north to visit us, we (will) take him/it north to the bishop. ... north 
(2) ... us ourselves. We will greet her. Now, I wrote and informed my father 
about the gravity of the matter through this letter. May the peace of God be 
with your whole congregation, (10) and I greet all the brothers, each one by 
name. Be well in the power of the Holy Trinity. Amen. 

(Verso) Our honored and spiritual God-loving Paternity to lord abba Ge- 
rontios, priest, (from) Senouthios, humblest deacon.” 


1 nporoû men: Compare O.Vind.Copt. 222.1 (seventh-eighth cen- 
tury). This opening is functionally equivalent to the common introductory 
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formulae (n)woprı men and 2208. Men N2œg nim. °A variant writing with 
supralinear stroke above the final n (nporan) is noted in Förster, WB 704; 
the examples he cites are all from the eighth century. 


- --npockynu Ayo --acnaze wn2zynonorion: A close parallel is 
provided by CPR 31.11.1 (eighth century); see also O.Vind.Copt. 184.3 and 
203.5 and P.Bal. 189.3-4and 242.1-2 (all seventh-eighth century).° The full for- 
mula -npockynn (AY +acnaze) EXM- (M-)N2yNONOAION NNOYPHTE 
n-NN is noted by Brunsch; based on the dated parallels provided in Förster, 
WB 841, variations on this opening phrase were commonly used in letters 
from the seventh to eighth centuries.’ For the writing of »ytittricon with o 
in superscript, compare P Fay.Copt. 23.1 (attributed by Crum to the late tenth 
century on paleographic grounds). 


2  m[elrmaınoy're nir: € is restored based on the parallel in line 3. 
On the substitution of e for n in the compounding prefix wirr-, see P. Kahle, 
Bala'izah: Coptic Texts from Deir el-Bala'izah in Upper Egypt 1 (Oxford, 1954) 
$82; Kahle notes that this phenomenon is particularly common in texts from 
the Fayyum, Herakleopolis, and the region from Oxyrhynchus to Bawit. Crum 
(Dict. 176a) considers this a Bohairic/Fayyumic form. 


- ETTA(IHY) KATA CMOT NIM NTENNOYTE MENEPWMI: For 
ETTA(IHY) KATA CMOT NIM, compare PFay.Copt. 11.18 and O.Crum VC 47.2, 
102.4, and 103.5-6 (all undated); this phrase can be used to render the Greek 
ravévóo£oc (Crum, Dict. 341b). nrernoyre Menepwmi is a bit unusual 
here, as it is more common for the honorific to end with kara CMO' NIM. 
However, m[e]neca nai at the start of the next line clearly begins the body of 
the letter, so nrennoy'reé MenepwMı must construe with what comes before. 
Me is presumably for mn, ^with;" Crum (Dict. 169b) lists this as a Fayyumic 
variant. See also Kahle, Bala'izah 1, $82k, on the substitution of e for n in 
this preposition and elsewhere. pm for pme: the shift from final e to ı is 
characteristic in Bohairic and Fayyumic (cf. Crum, Dict. 294b). A single high 
point stands after pwmi, perhaps to mark the division between introductory 
formulae and the body of the text. 


5 W. Brunsch, “Drei koptische Ostrakonbriefe aus der Sammlung des Agyptolo- 
gischen Instituts in Heidelberg," ZÁS 106 (1979) 25-36; A. Biedenkopf-Ziehner, Un- 
tersuchungen zum koptischen Briefformular unter Berücksichtigung ägyptischer und 
griechischer Parallelen (Wurzburg 1983) 41-42 

€ According to Biedenkopf-Ziehner (n. 5) 246 the formula --npockynn ayw 
-|-Acriaze was in use from the sixth to eighth centuries in the region from Ashmu- 
nein to Thebes; however, she offers no examples with zyrıorıo.a.ıon as the object of 
ACHAZG. 

? Brunsch (n. 5) 35. 
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3 m[elneca NXM ‘rrrama: For the use of this phrase to introduce the 
body of a letter, compare P.Fay.Copt. 30.3-4 (undated). m[elneca for munca; 
the restoration of e is made on the basis of Menepœmi in line 2. Crum (Dict. 
314b) lists meneca as a Fayyumic form. For the common substitution of ri 
for «|: in rırama, see Kahle, Bala'izah 1, $127e; for rama as the Fayyumic form 
of Tame, “to inform;” cf. Crum, Dict. 413b. 


- Aci enaeur rano: Literally, “it came into my mind that I should 
go.’ 1 for cı as is common in Bohairic, Fayyumic, and Subakhmimic; cf. Crum, 
Dict. 70a. nor for nar; Crum (Dict. 274a) considers this a Fayyumic form. 


4 e[»]ur enasıaon: The restoration of 2 is made on the basis of line 6. 
HABIXON for BABY Acon, the site of Babylon or Old Cairo; for this spelling, com- 
pare P. Bal. 187.6 (seventh-eighth century) and P Worp 64.1.9 (tenth-eleventh 
century).? The writer’s use of the phrase “north to Babylon" indicates that the 
document was written somewhere to the south of that city; however, since the 
vast majority of surviving papyri come from areas south of Babylon, this does 
not allow the document' point of origin to be identified with any precision. 


- "rAGIMHQOQ)INI MIIEMICKO(NOC) aint for ane; Crum (Dict. 274a), 
considers this a Fayyumic form. For the abbreviation enick®, cf. Förster, WB 
284; the dated examples he cites range from the seventh to tenth centuries. 
Presumably this is a reference to the bishop of Babylon himself the city was 
an episcopal see from at least the middle of the fifth century, as attested by the 
presence of a certain Kyros, bishop of Babylon, among the Egyptian bishops 
present at the Council of Ephesus in 449.!° 


* See further Biedenkopf-Ziehner (n. 5) 32 and 224. 

? Babylon/Old Cairo does not receive its own entry in S. Timm, Das christlich-kop- 
tische Ägypten in arabischer Zeit (Wiesbaden 1984-1993); however, the city and its bish- 
opric receive some limited discussion in Timms entry on nearby Ain Shams. Further 
on the toponymy of Babylon in the Coptic sources, see É. Amélineau, La géographie de 
l'Égypte à lépoque Copte (Paris 1893) 75-79; P. Casanova, “Les noms coptes du Caire et 
localités voisines” BIFAO 1 (1901) 139-224; Calderini-Daris, Diz.geogr. 2.17-19. More 
recently, see the remarks of J. van der Vliet, “A Monk in the Metropolis, in P Worp, 
pp. 361-367. On the late antique city more generally, see A. Butler, Babylon of Egypt 
(Oxford 1914); S. Toy, “Babylon of Egypt, JBAA 3, ser. 1 (1937) 52-78; P. Grossmann, 
"Babylon;' in Copt.Enc. 2:317-332. 

? H. Munier, Recueil des listes épiscopales de léglise copte (Cairo 1943) 19; G. Fedalto, 
Hierarchia Ecclesiastica Orientalis 2 (Padua 1988) 614-615; K.A. Worp, “A Checklist of 
Bishops in Byzantine Egypt (A.D. 325-c. 750); ZPE 100 (1994) 283-381 at 297. On the 
early development of the various Egyptian bishoprics (though without specific refer- 
ence to that of Babylon), see A. Martin, Athanase d'Alexandrie et l'église de l'Égypte au 
IVe siécle (328-373) (Rome 1996), ch. 1. 
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5 woc enekezwt niki: Perhaps for + mmoc enerenr. For the 
interchange of v and +}, see Kahle, Bala'izah 1, $113. ui for nren; for the 
interchange of x and r in the second person singular conjunctive, see idem, 
$67. 1 for eias in line 3. 


- rennoy: TEN- for mri, the first person plural conjunctive; com- 
pare P Bal. 103.6 (seventh-eighth century). For the many variations on this 
form in the documentary sources, see Kahle, Bala'izah 1, $138. noi for nar 
as in line 3. 


- nNoyT(e) meneknerowa: For the abbreviation rino, compare 
P Fay.Copt. 12.10, 18.2, 23.18, and 24.2 (all undated except 23, which Crum 
attributes to the late tenth century). menek- for menkK-; cf. Crum, Dict. 174b. 
In a first present (durative sentence) construction, the infinitive form would be 
grammatically preferable (nnoy-r(e) moynk Mnerw); cf. Layton, Coptic 
Grammar $71. 


6 mkKacemo[om Aln ç! e2nT [elsiimInekwını NAN: MK- for 
mek-, the second person singular negative habitual. an is redundant but not 
entirely uncommon in this construction; cf. Crum, Dict. 182b. œum for anne, 
as in line 4. Note the shift of voice to the first person plural implied by nan. 
Alternation between first person singular and plural is not unknown in letters; 
compare P Fay.Copt. 22 and 27 (both undated), both of which shift from first 
person plural (used in the introductory formulae) to first person singular (in 
the body of the letter). 


- -‘rensrra: TEN- for NTN- as in line 5. gı for ai. On the interchange of 
g and a, see Kahle, Bala'izah 1, $66; specifically on gı for ai, see idem, $121d. 
Crum (Dict. 620a) suggests that this interchange is common in Subakhmimic, 
Fayyumic, and Old Coptic. 


7 -rünQ)AcnAze mmoc: Ihe antecedent of Trin(a)acnıaze is unclear; 
presumably a feminine noun or personal name has been lost in the lacuna 
following mrıermcko(rıoc), but the traces are not sufficient to venture any re- 
construction. 


8 zerr: Crum (Dict. 86a), gives this as a Fayyumic variant of the com- 
mon interjection 2HHTe. 


- (em :}: This appears to bea false start on the part ofthe scribe. The co- 
lon would ordinarily indicate a break between clauses, but err nei c2xi must 
construe with the preceding phrase and not the following -+-punti Mnnoyre, 
which clearly marks the beginning of the epistolary formulae that close the 
letter. 
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9 eceworne MenneKcooy2 E2OYN THPå: gore for one, as in 
lines 4 and 5. men- for mn as in line 2. Crum (Dict. 373b) notes the use of the 
nominalized cooy2 ezoyn to translate the Greek ovvaywyn; for the use 
of the phrase in documentary material, compare P Fay.Copt. 12.6-7 and 13.4 
(both undated). See also the appearance of the term in P.Bal. 347.1 (where it 
may refer to the monastery of Apa Apollo at Bawit) and 395.8 (both seventh- 
eighth century). 


10 -}-mpockynH NecnHy THPOY NOYA MOYA KATA TIEAPAN: 
Compare P Fay.Copt. 13.4-6 (undated); SB Kopt. 2.845.21 (fifth-sixth century); 
O. Vind.Copt. 235.5-6 (seventh-eighth century). The term cuny may refer to 
both biological and spiritual kinship and is not in itself sufficient to indicate 
a monastic context. However, if one accepts the assertion of Derda and Wip- 
szycka that the title agga is accorded only to individuals with monastic af- 
filiation, then it seems appropriate to understand necnny "rupoy here as a 
reference to the members of the same community to which abba Gerontios, 
the letter's recipient, belongs." 


10-11 oyxaı eftrcom wreapiac eroyas: For this closing formula, 
compare P.Bal. 224.2 and 257.6 (both seventh-eighth century). apiac for 
‘rpiac; see Kahle, Bala'izah 1, $111 on the common substitution of a. for rin 
Greek loanwords. e’royas for eroyaas; see Kahle, Bala'izah 1, $13 on the 
substitution of 4 for A. 


Verso NENMAINOYTE niayr ... Ex(axıcroc): A blank space is left at 
thecenter ofthe line, perhaps to preserve the text ofthe address when the sheet 
was folded, or perhaps to make room for an ornament that was never drawn 
in (compare the layout of PFay.Copt. 14, which is comparable to the present 
text on paleographic and stylistic grounds, and of P.Duk. inv. 462). The blank 
space does not, as one might expect, divide the name and titles of recipient 
and sender; the epithets of abba Gerontios continue past the blank and those 
of the sender are squeezed into the limited space remaining at the end of the 
line. For parallels to this format, compare P.Fay.Copt. 14v. and 17v. (both un- 
dated). The order of titles and epithets given here to Gerontios is paralleled in 
the address of P.Fay. Copt. 14v. 


" On the difficulty of interpreting kinship terminology in the papyri, see E. Dickey, 
“Literal and Extended Use of Kinship Terms in Documentary Papyri; Mnemosyne 57 
(2004) 131-176; for this issue as it relates specifically to Christian usage, see M. Choat, 
Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri (Turnhout 2006) 49. For the monastic use of 
the term abba, as argued by Derda and Wipszycka, see n. 5 above. 

? See further Biedenkopf-Ziehner (n. 5) 106. 
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-  HENMAINOYTE NIDT ET{A}TAINY) MIT{O}N(EYMAT)IKO(C): Com- 
pare the use of nrexm[elrmaınoy're nior, “your God-loving Paternity” on 
the recto; the nature ofthe collective body implied by the use ofthe first person 
plural here and in lines 5-7 of the recto is unclear, as noted above. For the ab- 
breviation er^ - including the otiose a - compare P Fay.Copt. 14.1, 22v.9, 
26.2, and 38r.2 (all undated). For the use of nvevnartırög in Coptic letters, cf. 
Fórster, WB 658; the abbreviation MANIE is unattested. 


- Kypıo agga: For the use of what appears to be the Greek dative to 
indicate the recipient of a letter, compare PFay.Copt. 23v (attributed to the 
late tenth century). The combination of kypioc and agga is, to the best of my 
knowledge, unattested, but kypioc ana is common; cf. Förster, WB 453-54. 


-  FEPONT(IOC) TIPECBY'T(E)PO(C): The name Gerontios appears to have 
been particularly popular in the region of the Fayyum, and, more specifically, 
within the Arsinoite nome.” A presbyter by the name of Gerontios is attested 
in three Greek papyri from the Arsinoite nome dated within the same range as 
P.Col. inv. 552a (CPR 10.65, P Bodl. 1.37, and Stud.Pal. 3.528); it is possible that 
these could refer to the recipient of the present document, but in the absence 
of further identifying features such as a patronymic, any association between 
these texts cannot be more than speculative. 


- CGNOYyO(IOC) AMAKONOC) GA(AXICTOC): Senouthios was a more 
broadly popular name than Gerontios and appears in a wide range of abbrevia- 
tions and variant spellings. aiaxonoc is a common title and is frequently 
abbreviated; cf. Förster, WB 181. For the abbreviation A3; compare P Fay. Copt. 
27.6 (undated); coincidentally, the deacon so identified therein is also named 
Senouthios. The abbreviation ex is well-attested; cf. Fórster, WB 242. When 
€AAxiC'roc is used in conjunction with a title such as A1akonoc it typically 
stands before the title, as in the numerous examples cited in Fórster, WB 181. 
In this case, the scribe, constrained by lack of space as he approached the 
right margin, may have elected to write the sender's title first, as the more im- 
portant element of the address, and then squeezed the abbreviated writing of 
€A(Axic'roc) into the little space remaining. There is little room for the small 
cross which follows. 


5]. Diethart, Prosopographia arsinoitica 1 (Wien 1980) s.v. (nos. 1261-1319); virtually 
all of Diethart’s attestations of the name date within the range posited for P.Col. inv. 
552a. See also Hasitzka, NB Copt. 23a and www.trismegistos.org/name/6854. Generally 
on the origins and distribution ofthe cognomen Gerontios, see W.J. Cherf, ^What's ina 
Name? The Gerontii of the Later Roman Empire? ZPE 100 (1994) 145-174. 

4 Cf. Hasitzka, NB Copt. 90b and www.trismegistos.org/name/1085. 
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A Bawit Fragment in Phoenix 


Leslie S.B. MacCoull Society for Coptic Archaeology (North America) 


Abstract 
Edition of a fragment of a Coptic payment document from Bawit, 
perhaps dating to the eighth century. 


This piece of papyrus, in a private collection in Phoenix, Arizona,! is in- 
scribed only on its T side and is missing its left and lower-left portions. It 
appears to be a fragment of an agreement in which at first it seems that the 
person issuing the document, a monk of (perhaps) the Apa Apollo monastery 
of Bawit, declares that, with regard to some land in a low-lying area of the 
Hermopolite nome, he will pay (or has paid) the rent amount (pactum) as 
reckoned by the local measure, and that he is (ready) to make the payment (or 
has made it) ^without excuse? However, since the beginning of the document 
appears to be missing, the person designated MO]Nox(oc) in line 1 may rather 
be the addressee, surmising that the original beginning followed the familiar 
pattern “X of the place Y is writing to Z of this same place? so in that case it 
would have been an attribute of the second of two named parties. No explicit 
dating criteria or proper names are preserved. Not enough text is left to enable 
one to say if the fragment came from a document of lease or a rent-payment 
acknowledgement. 

For the hand compare J. Clédat, D.Bénazeth, and M.-H. Rutschowscaya, 
Baouit (Paris 1999), ills. 310, 316, 318, 321; P.Mon. Apollo 46, 47 (pl. 32). Two 
features of the hand are noteworthy: first, the bowl-like a) with no upward- 
projecting element in its center (mawe, L 4; woon, L 5); cf. PBawit Clackson 
11.1 (pl. 5), 19 B3, 5 (pl. 10), 66.1, 67.2 (pl. 28); and second, the à written in 
one continuous line without lifting the pen from the surface, creating a shape 
rather like a treble clef (apopm[n], L 6); cf. PBawit Clackson 11.2, 12.2 (pl. 6). 
The scribe of PBawit Clackson 11, dated by its editor to the eighth century, is 
Constantine (Table 3), who in that document writes MoNoxoc in full, not ab- 


1 I would like to thank the owner of the papyrus for asking me to identify it and 
giving me permission to submit it for publication; Alain Delattre for displaying it as a 
poster at the Rome Congress of Coptic Studies in 2012; and the anonymous readers of 
BASP for helpful suggestions. 
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breviated. Could the Phoenix fragment also have been written by Constantine? 
If so, it would place its origin more securely at the Bawit monastery of Apa 
Apollo and in the eighth century. 


Private collection HxW=85x4cm Bawit, VIII CE (?) 


N. nMo]Nox(oc) NNITONOC 
]T! NAL nsane 
] neanAKTON 
].ANTMAWE 

] rıyoon 
A]xN APOPMH 


11. MONAXOC; net 


“(N.) monk of this monastery/place ... given me (of the) low-lying place 
... his/its pactum ... the measure ... I am ... without excuse ...” 


1 Cf PMon.Apollo 10-13, which are contracts for the collection of 
anapxH. In Coptic documents Tonoc can mean either “place” or “monastery” 
(Fórster, WB 814). 


2 Forcaw(e) see Crum, Dict. 819b. 


3 For nakTwn (with w) see Förster, WB 601-2. The term is used in 
P.Mon. Apollo 9.7, 10.11, 11.9-10, 12.4, 13.3 to mean a payment in money, but 
it can also be a payment in a commodity (P.Mon.Apollo 6 [salt], PMon.Apollo 
27 [grain]). Monks were indeed involved in leasing transactions both before 
and after the Arab conquest: see T.S. Richter, “Die koptischen Paginae von 
P. Yale inv. 1804. Mit einem Anhang zu den koptischen Pachturkunden,” Archiv 
55 (2009) 425-452; idem, "Cultivation of Monastic Estates in Late Antique 
and Early Islamic Egypt: Some Evidence from Coptic Land Leases and Re- 
lated Documents, in A. Boud’hors (ed.), Monastic Estates in Late Antique and 
Early Islamic Egypt: Ostraca, Papyri, and Essays in Memory of Sarah Clackson 
(Cincinnati 2009) 205-215; and his forthcoming work Pacht nach koptischen 
Quellen. 


4 For mawe see Crum, Dict. 201ab. For measures used locally for both 
commodities and coin in Late Antique Egypt, see C. Morrisson, *Weighing, 
Measuring, and Paying: Exchanges in the Marketplace,’ and B. Pitarakis, "Daily 
Life at the Marketplace in Late Antiquity and Byzantium,’ in C. Morrisson 
(ed.), Trade and Markets in Byzantium (Washington 2012) 373-392, 393-420 
(esp. 416-417) respectively; and M.-H. Rutschowscaya, Catalogue des bois de 
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l'Égypte copte au Musée du Louvre (Paris 1986) 78-79, no. 271, for a surviving 
example of a balance measure. Cf. PMon.Apollo 10.14, 11.14-15 for measures 
"ofthe cell” “of the diakonia”; most recently on local standards see D. Castrizio, 
“Demosios zygos e idiotikos zygos: un'interpretazione numismatica,” Analecta 
Papyrologica 25 (2013) 243-256. 


5 Probably restore at the beginning of the next line 2eroiwoc, “I am 
ready” (Förster, WB 299-301); cf. PBrux.Bawit 34.4, 35.7, 51.2 with p. 246 
(acknowledgements of loans). 


6 For Apopmu see Förster, WB 126. XAMIEOANIA is restored in a context 
ofloan acknowledgement in P.Brux.Bawit 35.8, in conformity with 51.3 which 
has it in the variant spelling am$o-, but here there is no M between the a and 
the $. 
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Deux papyrus coptes et une inscription 
grecque du Monastére Blanc 


Alain Delattre Leiden University 


Abstract 
Edition of three documents found at the White Monastery, near So- 
hag: two recently discovered Coptic texts on papyrus and a longer- 
known Greek funerary stela. 


La présente contribution propose la publication de trois documents iné- 
dits découverts au monastére Blanc, prés de Sohag. Les fragments de papy- 
rus (1 et 2) ont été mis au jour lors de la campagne de fouilles de décembre 
2006 - janvier 2007, dirigée par Darlene Brooks-Hedstrom. Les fragments ont 
été dépliés, inventoriés et mis sous plexiglas par Stephen Emmel du 13 au 16 
décembre 2008. L'inscription grecque (3), découverte il y a plusieurs années 
lors de fouilles égyptiennes, se trouve toujours sur le site. 


1. Inventaire de biens 


Les nombreux fragments du document ont été découverts dans l'Area 
I N, Locus 300.1, le 21 janvier 2007; ils ont été enregistrés sous le numéro 
d'inventaire 1951. La forme identique de certains fragments permet de con- 
clure qu'ils étaient disposés les uns sur les autres. Au terme du travail de con- 
servation, trente-neuf fragments isolés, inutilisables pour la plupart, ont été 
mis sous verre. 

Lécriture du recto est bilinéaire; les lettres sont bien formées et séparées 
les unes des autres. Au verso, elle est quadrilinéaire et cursive; on y trouve des 
ligatures. On peut dater les écritures, spécialement celle du verso, du IX* siècle, 
voire du début du X*. 

Le rapport entre les deux faces du papyrus est incertain. Le contenu des 
deux cótés semble similaire: il se pourrait que le verso soit la suite du recto, 
écrite par un deuxieme scribe. 
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Le fragment 1 (9,5 x 10,5 cm), auquel on peut ajouter le petit fragment 15,’ 
estle mieux conservé, ou plutót le mieux reconstitué (il se compose d'au moins 
cinq morceaux de papyrus): on y reconnait les restes d'une liste des vétements 
et d'ustensiles en métal, sans doute un inventaire de biens, peut-étre en relation 
avec une église, comme pourrait le suggérer la mention d'un objet liturgique 
(fr. 13-15, v., 1. 2). Les objets sont décrits assez précisément: le rédacteur indique 
souvent la matiére: bronze (fr. 1 v., 1), fer (fr. 1 v., 2), soie (fr. 1 v., 6), velours 
(fr. 1 v., 3), etc.; mais aussi la couleur: jaune (fr. 1 v., 4), rouge (fr. 1 v., 3; 6), 
pourpre (fr. 1 v., 5); voire le motif: «avec des croix» (fr. 1 r., 5-6; fr. 10 r.). Les 
entrées de la liste sont suivies par un chiffre (en tout cas au verso), indiquant le 
nombre d'objets possédés (fr. 12 v.; fr. 19 r.). Lorsque l'espace entre le lemme et 
le chiffre est important, de petits traits unissent les deux éléments pour faciliter 
la lecture (fr. 7 v.; fr. 15 v.), comme par exemple dans P.Brux.Bawit 31. Un trait 
de séparation est visible entre les L 2 et 3 du verso du fr. 14-15; il servait sans 
doute à séparer les objets en métal des vétements. 

Lintérét du document est dordre lexicographique: plusieurs mots rares 
sont attestés ici, par exemple ax2ac, «soie grossière», de l'arabe al-hazz (fr. 1 
v., 3), N61TPE «jaune citron» (fr. 1 v., 4), BAe . |, «pourpre», du latin blatta (fr. 1 
v, 5). 

La plupart des 39 fragments sont de trés petites dimensions et dés lors 
inutilisables. En dehors du fragment principal, publié ci-dessous, on peut 
mentionner les deux séquences suivantes: 25]BC Nei eaxi cT(Ay)poc n. [ 
(fr. 2 v., 1), «un vêtement de lin, décoré de croix...»; ]}woypu eal (fr. 20 v., 1), 
«encensoir, qui...», cf. Crum, Dict., p. 603b; SB Kopt. 3.1436.17. 


Fr. 1415 r. 

> [+2]n npan [NINNOYT(E) NENTAGE! 620 YN 
[...]....[...mJana née 21 TA... 
[ ]. 2WBÇ ... TAZE NCIP(IKON) 
[ ] earopa) 21 .... 

5 I ealxı cr(Ay)poc cr(Ay)poc [....]ez.[ | 


! Les deux fragments ne sont pas directement jointifs. Bentley Layton et Daniel 
Schriever ont examiné les fibres des deux fragments: les points de comparaison sont 
peu nombreux, mais concordants. — L'étude présentée ici a été réalisée dans le cadre 
du projet «Christians in Egypt» réalisé à l'Université de Leyde et financé gráce à un 
«Marie Curie Intra-European Fellowship for Career Development» (projet PIEF- 
GH-2009-254782). Je remercie Stephen Davis, directeur de la mission archéologique, 
de m'avoir permis de publier ces trois documents, ainsi que Bentley Layton, pour son 
aide et ses conseils. Mes remerciements s'adressent également aux lecteurs anonymes 
du BASP, pour leurs remarques et corrections. 
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[ Jeax [i] cr(ay)p[oc] .. 


1 [N]nNO 7 pap. 2 [n]*n> pap. 3 uevá&ov, orjpikóv ou cvpikóv 


5, 6 et 7 c Toc pap. otavpdc 


Inv. 1951, fr. 12-15 r. (1) recto (cliché B. Layton) 


«t Au nom de Dieu, ce qui est entré dans... papa Pegöch... vêtement de 
soie... rouge... décoré de croix, croix... décoré de croix...» 


1] nentadel e20yN Apres l'invocation, un titre décrit le document; on 
trouve une formule analogue dans SB Kopt. 3.1435 (daté de 837), 8: cyn e(ew) 
NENTAIBWK ETOOTA NTACWNE 21 NECAIN(AA) N «Avec Dieu, ce qui est allé 
chez lui pour ma sceur de ses 50 dipla». 


2 nana Les à sont placés au-dessus des n. On trouve une graphie simi- 
laire dans P. Monts.Roca inv. 524, 17; 25; 46 (papier copte du x° siècle, édité dans 
S. Torallas Tovar, "A Tenth Century List of Payments or Poll Tax Collecting 
on Paper from the Montserrat Collection,’ in: P.M. Sijpesteijn, L. Sundelin, 
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S. Torallas Tovar et A. Zomefio (ed.), From Al-Andalus to Khurasan: Docu- 
ments from the Medieval Muslim World [Leyde-Boston 2007] 187-197). 


3 2WBC...TAZE NCIP(IKON) La séquence... Taze suggère une forme 
du mot puerá£iov «soie» (Förster, WB, p. 517: «rohe Seide»). Le terme peut 
décrire un oxémaopa (couverture), un ràÀÀuov/pallium (manteau), un WaT 
(oreiller, coussin). Dans P.Fay.Copt. 47.7, il est question de oynaxAiN eMe... 31 
eaxı CTAYPOC «un manteau en soie, décoré de croix». La séquence wcip doit 
être l'abréviation du mot orpikóv ou cvptkóv, qui peut désigner soit la couleur 
rouge (comme dans P.Oxy. 16.1922.3 et P.Horak 63.4), soit la soie (comme 
dans Pap.Lugd.Bat. 25.13.28). Dans ce dernier cas, le copte recourrait à une 
expression redondante, qui pourrait décrire une qualité particuliére détoffe. 


4 ] eaTop 21... . Il faut sans doute lire aprés earopa), «rouge», 21 
KOT, «avec des roues, des cercles», cf. P.Ryl.Copt. 244.4-7 et P.Heid. 7.406.40 
(cf. comm. p. 188-189). 


5 et6ealxı cT(ay)poc L expression eaxi cT(Ay)poc, «qui porte une 
croix, décoré de croix», se retrouve dans P.Fay.Copt. 47.3; 4; 7. 


Fr.1+15v. 

Í AYXNIA NBAPOT €| ] 
Tpaneza nnenin(e) e[ 
2WBC NAAZAC EATOP[G] - . 
2WBC NGITPE N... | 

5 2WBC NEPWWN NBAG . | ] 
[2wB]G NAAZApHP eqTop[d) ] 
[—] 

[zw]sc ncıK...[...].[ 


1 Avyvia, NBAPW" pap. 2 tpänela, nnen” pap. 4 N6ITP* pap. 


«... porte-lampe en bronze... patene en fer... vétements en velours rouge: 
... vêtement jaune citron... manteau pourpre... vêtement en soie rouge (°)... 
couverture (natte?)...» 


1 AyxNiA NBAPWT Le mot désigne un chandelier ou un porte-lampe. 
Le terme est enregistré dans Fórster, WB, p. 486, qui cite deux références: 
P.Moscow Copt. 39.2 (exercice scolaire) et CPR 4.180.8 (document relatif à 
un partage dobjets). Des porte-lampe en bronze et en fer sont attestés dans 
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Pet pee 
I 7) eh s 
£ i 


Inv. 1951, fr. 1+15 r. (1) verso (cliché B. Layton) 


la documentation grecque, cf. p. ex. PBodl. 1.49.2 (voir la discussion dans 
G. Schmelz, Kirchliche Amtsträger im spätantiken Ägypten nach den Aussagen 
der griechischen und koptischen Papyri und Ostraka [Leipzig 2002] 121-122). 
— On distingue quelques traits, assez páles, dans la marge gauche, entre les 
l. Let 2. 


2 Tpaneza nnenin(e) Le mot tpänela désigne couramment dans les 
textes coptes une «patène» (cf. J. Drescher, “Graeco-Coptica” Le Muséon 82 
(1969) 85-100, en part. 97-100; la question a été récemment reprise dans le 
méme sens par J.-L. Fournet, notamment lors de la quatorziéme journée de 
l'association francophone de coptologie [Rome 2009]). C'est bien dans le sens 
de «paténe», et non de «table», qu'il faut comprendre le mot dans notre texte: 
le matériau utilisé, le fer, convient en effet beaucoup mieux à lobjet liturgique. 


3 2WBC NAA2AC E4TOP[WY] - . La séquence aazac représente le mot 
arabe, al-hazz, «soie grossiére», peut-étre une sorte de velours; le terme est 
orthographié Aaxac dans SB Kopt. 2.1042.4-5 et axkac dans un papyrus de 
Cambridge (cf. S. Clackson, “The Michaelides Coptic Manuscript Collection 
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in the Cambridge University Library and British Library, with Excurses on the 
Monasteries of Apa Apollo and Two Uncommon Epistolary Formulae,” dans 
D.W. Johnson (ed.), Acts of the Fifth International Congress of Coptic Studies. 
Washington, 12-15 August 1992, vol. 2, part 1 [Rome 1993] 123-138, en part. 
131). À la fin de la ligne, on voit les restes d'un chiffre (x, 8, ou plus probable- 
ment €). 


4 2OBC NGITPE Le mot GITPE désigne le «citron» (Crum, Dict., p. 834a). 
Lexpression nsıTpe doit se comprendre comme l'adjectif xitptvoc, qui désigne 
en grec la couleur jaune (voir la discussion et la liste des textes où le terme ap- 
parait dans A. Papathomas, “ Überlegungen zu dokumentarischen Texten aus 
Ägypten?’ ZPE 103 [1994] 85, 87, n? 4; cf. aussi P Heid. 7.406.23 et H. Froschau- 
er, “Farben und Farbbezeichnungen in Papyri und Textilien,’ A. Boud'hors 
& N. Bosson (éd.), Actes du huitiéme congrés international détudes coptes. 
Paris, 28 juin - 3 juillet 2004, vol. 2 [Louvain-Paris-Dudley 2007] 697-710, en 
part. 699: kitpeoc). Dans les papyrus grecs, le terme sert usuellement à désigner 
la couleur de vétements. 


5 2WBC NepayoN NBA6 . [| Comme à la ligne précédente, je propose de 
voir dans npaé . [ une indication de la couleur du vêtement; si tel est le cas, 
ce pourrait être une forme de Barta (lat. blatta) «pourpre». Ce mot est at- 
testé dans un papyrus grec, SB 22.15248.3 (J. Diethart, “Dokumentarische 
Texte aus dem 5.-7. Jahrhundert aus der Wiener Papyrussammlung,’ Anal- 
Pap 5 [1993] 69-113, n? 1): BAattiov (odykia) a yp(aupara) £ V «pourpre: 
1 once et 5 % grammes». On trouve deux autres attestations dans la documen- 
tation papyrologique: l'adjectif BAdttiog dans SPP 20.245.10 (BL 9, p. 349): 
Kaniora BAdtrıa «chemises pourpres» etle probable AevkopA&rxtoc (Pap.Lugd. 
Bat. 25.13.19: ox&naou(a) 686vi(vov) AlevkoßlAattı(ov) «un vêtement en lin 
d'un pourpre léger (?)»). 


6 [2we]c NAAzapup La soie, de l'arabe al-harir, est attestée dans quelques 
documents coptes, comme PRyl.Copt. 243, 16 (ax2apHupe) ou un papyrus 
de Cambridge (S. Clackson, “Ihe Michaelides Coptic Manuscript Collec- 
tion, 131; ax2apeep). 


7 [zw]se nck... [Il faut peut-être lire cıkıcTpon, cf. SB Kopt. 3.1434.6 
(M. Hasitzka, "Liste mit Kleidern, anderen Textilien und Leder aus der Papy- 
russammlung der österreichischen Nationalbibliothek in Wien,’ JJP 30 [2000] 
31-39) et Fórster, WB, p. 727 («aus Haaren hergestelltes Produkt; ? von lat. 
segestre/segestrum»). Lespace entre la 1. 6 et la 1. 7 est assez important: il est 
probable qu'il y avait un trait de séparation, comme entre les l. 2 et 3. 
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2. Document scellé 


Les deux fragments, mis au jour dans l'Area IN, Locus 315.1, le 16 janvier 
2007, portent le numéro d'inventaire 1950. Le premier (5 x 8,5 cm) conserve 
le début du texte, le second (24,5 x 8,3 cm) la suite du document. Il semble 
d'aprés la forme des lacunes que lespace manquant entre les deux fragments 
était trés réduit: selon toute probabilité, il ne manque pas de ligne. Une kollesis 
est visible dans la marge de droite. 

Le bas du document avait été plié cinq fois sur lui-méme et scellé au moyen 
d'un sceau en argile, attaché avec une fine bandelette de papyrus qui traversait 
le document (fig. 1). Lestampille nest plus visible. La partie scellée a été ouverte 
en 2010, dévoilant une ligne de texte, qui répète le montant exprimé I. 3. 


Fig.1 


Lécriture est quadrilinéaire et extrémement cursive; en conséquence, 
la lecture est incertaine en plusieurs endroits du texte. On peut comparer 
Iécriture à celle de BKU 3.436, daté de 872, ou encore à celle de CPR 12.8, daté 
des VIII°-IX® siècles (mais il faut sans doute le placer plutôt aux IX*-X* siècles). 
Le papyrus du Monastére Blanc est précisément daté de l'an 306 de l'Hégire, 
soit 918-919 de notre ére? 

Le contenu du document est difficile à déterminer: une somme en argent 
est lisible à la 1. 3 et se retrouve |. 13, dans la partie qui avait été scellée. La 
pratique de noter une deuxiéme fois le montant vise à éviter les falsifications; 
elle est usuelle dans les ordres de paiement de taxe (cf. p. ex. P.Ryl.Copt. 119 
et p. 65 pour un dispositif identique à celui de notre texte). Il nest cependant 
apparemment pas question de taxes dans notre texte. Les séquences que je crois 


2Lannée débute le 14 juin 918 et se termine le 2 juin 919, cf. R.S. Bagnall et K.A. Worp, 
Chronological Systems of Byzantine Egypt (Leyde-Boston 20042) 307. 
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comprendre évoquent plutót un contrat privé, peut-étre une vente à terme. 
L'absence apparente de témoins fragilise cependant cette hypothèse. 


> Il | ] 

.[....].noys[.].[..] 
axoy [?]. |. ] vo(lnionata) y (kepatia) AO 
TATHY NH4 AINAG 

5 pn 21 NOYwW 
nn[noy]Tle...]. 
à. X XA() nTMA . 
é1.. X() 2N Tepon- 
€ TAI ÉT(OUG) TS. 

10 |... ce]yHpo(y) 
€i. o[.]... oy) Kr 
xaxeı c Ivölırtlwvocg) ÉT(OUG) Tç. 


(texte scellé) vo(nionata) y (kepdatia) A0. 


3 v 4 pap. 7 x* pap. 8 e1..*() pap. T*pon|e pap. 10 
ce]yup? pap. 11...1° pap. 12 tY? pap. 


«Il ... or... sur eux ... nomismata 3, keratia 39 et je les lui rendrai: 180 dipla, 
par la volonté de Dieu... dans cette année, l'année 306. ... Sevéros... 23 ...6° année 
de l'indiction, année 306. (texte scellé) nomismata 3 keratia 39.» 


1 // Sur les deux barres obliques, cf. TS. Richter, “Spatkoptische 
Rechtsurkunden neu bearbeitet (III): P. Lond.Copt. 1487 — Arabische Pacht 
in koptischem Gewand, JJP 33 (2003) 213-230, en part. 223-230. 


3 vọluiopata) y (kep&ria) À0 Le nomisma compte théoriquement 24 
keratia, mais souvent moins; il faut peut-étre comprendre que les trois nomis- 
mata correspondent à 39 keratia (soit 13 keratia chaque). 


8-9 2N repon|e Tx Et(ouc) ts La méme formule de datation apparaît 
dans BKU III 436 (daté de 872) et CPR 4.13 (= CPR 2.102; daté de 942). La 
graphie pone pour pomne est plutót rare, cf. les exemples repris dans P. Kahle, 
Bala'izah. Coptic Texts from Deir el-Bala'izah in Upper Egypt (Londres 1954) 


1:102. 


11 ...ıo(y) Il sagit sans doute de la fin d'un nom propre, peut-être 
précédé de nwn «fils». 
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Inv. 1950 (2) (cliché B. Layton) 
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12 xaxei Après le chiffre 23 de la 1. 12, on s'attend à lire un nom de mois; 
on peut penser ici à une forme de Khoiakh. Si tel est le cas, le document serait 
daté du 19 décembre 918. 


12 çivó(ucrioyvoc) La lecture est hypothétique; l'an 306 de l'Hégire cor- 
respond en effet à une 7° indiction. 


3. Inscription funéraire grecque 


D'aprés les informations transmises par Stephen Davis, la pierre publiée 
ici a été découverte dans les années 1980 ou 1990 lors de fouilles du Supreme 
Council of Antiquities (SCA), sous la direction de l'inspecteur Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Rasül Muhammad. Les rapports du SCA disponibles ne donnent pas 
d'informations sur le contexte ou le lieu de découverte précis de l'inscription. 
La pierre se trouve actuellement au nord ouest de la grande église du site? 
L'inscription est l'une des rares stèles funéraires de la rive gauche de Panopolis.* 

Le texte est gravée sur un morceau de granit rose (86 x 46 x 53 cm)? 
La pierre, de remploi, est brisée en haut, à gauche et à droite; elle était déjà 
partiellement dans cet état lorsque le texte a été inscrit (puisque les marges 
de gauche et de droite sont conservées dans le bas du texte). La surface, gros- 
siérement aplanie, est assez érodée et abimée. La face qui se trouve en bas du 
bloc a été davantage soignée et polie. On y distingue quelques traits, restes 
d'une représentation figurée, peut-étre dépoque pharaonique. Sur le bord 
droit, les marques visibles ont peut-étre été laissées par les outils utilisés lors 
de lextraction de la pierre. 

Tel que je propose de la restituer, l'inscription compte 23 lignes, dont 
22 sont conservées au moins en partie. Le texte était justifié à gauche et, de 
maniére approximative, à droite; aprés la 1. 7, il est noté en retrait. En effet, aux 


3 Louise Blanke m'a aimablement fourni les coordonnées suivantes, établies en dé- 
vembre 2011: UTM Grid 36, N 2935673,064, E 36364882,538, élévation 67,290. La 
localisation actuelle n'indique pas forcément son lieu de découverte exact: la pierre a 
été déplacée. Une photographie du SCA (obtenue par le Yale Monastic Archaeology 
Project) la montre en effet nettoyée et dressée. Par ailleurs, le survey mené dans la zone 
par Gillian Pyke montre que la zone oü la pierre se trouve a été fortement perturbée; 
le contexte actuel ne peut dés lors fournir d'indication archéologique (en matiére de 
stratigraphie, notamment). 

“Cf. B. Tudor, Christian Funerary Stelae of the Byzantine and Arab Periods from Egypt 
(Marbourg 2011) 89-90. 

5 Le texte a été étudié à partir d'un estampage; nous avons aussi pu bénéficier d'une 
transcription préliminaire effectuée par Bentley Layton. La description physique de la 
pierre a été effectuée par Michael Hamilton Burgoyne et Bentley Layton. 
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l. 5-7, oü les restitutions sont assurées en raison du grand nombre de paral- 
lèles, on compte 16 à 18 caractères par ligne; à partir de la 1. 8 on dénombre 9 
à 11 lettres par ligne (excepté 1. 8, où il y a 12 caractères, et 1. 23, ot il y a un 
vacat suivi de 7 lettres). Le lapicide a donc commencé son texte par de longues 
lignes occupant toute la surface de la stéle et a poursuivi ensuite sur des petites 
lignes, sans que la raison en apparaisse clairement. Deux fautes de copie à la 
fin du texte trahissent une certaine négligence: 1. 20, 8 pour À (&rootóóov pour 
amootoAov), et l. 22, o pour c (OtvovOtov pour LtvovBiov).” 

L écriture assez fruste ne permet pas de dater le texte avec précision. Le 
contenu général et l'usage du grec permettent de proposer de le placer aux 
v1-virr siècles. 

La pierre conserve le texte d'une inscription funéraire. À la premiere 
ligne conservée, on lit la séquence ]Aeto[, où il faut reconnaître une forme de 
testów, «accomplir, achever», comme par exemple dans le texte parallele SEG 
18.697, qui provient de Panopolis, cest-à-dire de la méme aire géographique 
que notre texte. Par comparaison avec ce texte, et d'autres présentant le verbe 
testów, seule une ligne manque au début du texte. Le nom du défunt nest 
pas conservé; il pourrait aussi s'agir d'une femme (il faudrait restituer dans ce 
cas pakapíac l. 1 et tfjc SovAng |. 6). A partir de la 1. 4, on trouve la formule 
habituelle &v&ravoov tiv yvyńv... £v kóňnoiç Appaáàp koi Toad Kai Taxi, 
«accorde le repos à lame de... dans le sein d'Abraham, d'Isaac et de Jacob», 
mais qui est ici élargie: la préposition peta «avec» introduit «tous les prophètes, 
apôtres, évangélistes et nos saints pères».f 

Comme on peut sy attendre, les trois personnages définis comme < nos 
saints péres» sont lies au Monastere Blanc: il s'agit de Pgol, de Pchoi et de 
Chenoute. Pgol, le fondateur et oncle maternel de Chenoute, est décrit comme 
npondtwp, titre qu'il faut rapprocher de l'expression nenypn NEIWT, «notre 
premier pére», utilisée dans les Canons de Chenoute pour désigner Pgol (voir 
le commentaires ci-dessous). Pchoi, le compagnon de Chenoute, est défini 
comme anachoréte, tandis que Chenoute lui- méme est qualifié de «saint apótre 
et prophéte» et d'«archimandrite». 


5Sila partie inférieure de la pierre avait déjà la forme quelle a maintenant, le lapicide 
a peut-étre voulu, à partir de la 1. 8, aligner la marge de gauche sur lespace disponible 
tout en bas (l. 21 et 22). 

7 Si l'inscription a été peinte ensuite dans une couleur vive (en rouge par exemple), 
ces erreurs ont pu étre aisément corrigées. Aucune trace de peinture nest toutefois 
visible actuellement. 

* Sur l'arriére-plan liturgique de ces formules, voir A. Lajtar et J. van der Vliet, Qasr 
Ibrim. The Greek and Coptic Inscriptions (Varsovie 2010) 194-195. 
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On peut comparer l'association des trois personnages avec le décor du 
lobe nord de la triconque du Monastére Rouge: au second niveau, on voit 
quatre niches où sont peintes les images de quatre individus, identifiés dans la 
publication comme Bésa (successeur de Chenoute), Chenoute, Paul et Pchoi.? 
Comme le remarque P. Dilley, ces personnages sont en relation étroite avec 
la fédération de Chenoute, à lexception toutefois de Paul. L'inscription a été 
lue ainsi par l'éditeur: này [oy] nponaTpoc APXHMANA(PITOY). Le titre de 
nponátwp et les incertitudes de la lecture du nom suggèrent de lire plutôt 
IIo [Mov] npon&ropoc àpynpgavó(ptrov)'5; on rétablirait ainsi la cohérence 
du deuxiéme registre du lobe nord de la triconque. 


[ ] 
EROR éte]Aeww[ On un-] 
VOC sc ] 6 ivduc(tiwvoc) 
[ó Oeòç 6 navt]oKpatwp å- 
5  [vénavoov Tt] yuxv 
[tod 6ovAov] cov èv kód- 
[rois ABp(a)à]t Kai Tod k(at) 
[Ia ]icóp ka peta 
Tavtwv T[@v] 
10 npogntõv k(ai) 
QmooróÀov 
kai evayyede- 
OTOV Kal TOV 
ayiwv natépw(v) 
15 nu@v äna Iko- 
Alov npoßárto- 
pos xai äna Yọ- 
iov avaxop(ntod) 
Kai Tod ayiov 
20 amootodov 
kai mpop(ntob) Aß- 
Ba Zivovdiov 
vac. apxınav(öpitov). 


° Cf. P. Dilley, “Dipinti in Late Antiquity and Shenoute’s Monastic Federation: Text 
and Image in the Paintings of the Red Monastery,’ ZPE 165 (2008) 111-128, en part. 
118-119. 

Les images que jai pu consulter me semblent autoriser cette lecture. Par ailleurs, 
on notera qu'il est préférable d'utiliser les caractéres grecs pour ce texte, qui ne présente 
aucun élément syntaxique copte. 
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TAGS 


e (3) (cliché B. Layton) 


Inscription grecqu 


3 võik inscr. 12-131 edayyelıotwv 16-171. npomátopoc 181. ava 
Xwpntoù 20 anootodov inscr. 22 otvovOtov inscr. 


<... Il a achevé sa vie au mois de... le ... de la 14° année de l'indiction. Dieu 
tout-puissant, accorde le repos à l'âme de ton serviteur dans le sein d'Abraham, 
d'Isaac et de Jacob, avec tous les prophétes, apótres et évangélistes et nos saints 
pères, Apa Pkolios, le fondateur, Apa Psoios, l'anachoréte, et le saint apôtre et 
prophéte Abba Sinouthios, l'archimandrite.» 


1-3 [---]][...... &re]Aewo [On un]]|[vóc...] Il faut peut-être restituer 
à la L 1: [+ ZtmAn tod paxapiov], «t Stèle du bienheureux», comme dans le 
texte parallele de Panopolis SEG 18.697.1-4 (+ otrAn tod nakap(iov) l'Iworp. 
EreXeiwöln) | unvds Xoiàx ó | ivduc(tt@v)o(c) ia"). D'autres restitutions sont 
également possibles, p. ex. + otr|Àn | Tod... EreAeiwoev | Etwv... Emi unvoc... (cf. I. 
Lefebvre 246, 1-4; Panopolis) ou Evda katdKettat Ó nakäpıoc... ETEAELWON Ev 
unv... (cf. I Lefebvre 654; Nubie). 
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3 19 ivô(rtiwvoc) Le chiffre 14 représente selon toute probabilité celui 
de l'année indictionnelle. Les deux traits en fin de ligne, légérement obliques, 
sont donc sans doute deux traits d'abréviation. 


4 [Ó@=zàóç ó navt]okpätwp On peut songer à restituer autrement, p. ex. 
Kopie tavrokpárop, comme dans I.Syringes 302 (réédité dans T. Derda et A. 
Lajtar, ^A Christian Prayer from Ramses IVth Tomb in the Theban Valley of 
the Kings,” JJP 24 [1994] 19-22), ou K(úpı)e ó O(eó)c rtavrokpátop, comme 
dans IGLS 4.1578. 


6 [tot 6ovAov] cov Usuellement l'expression «ton esclave» est suivie 
d'un nom propre (voir cependant la méme tournure dans I.Lefebvre 623 et 


626). 


9-14. navtwv r[Gv] || npoYnT@v k(ai) | &tootóAov | xai ebayyeAe|o rov 
xai tov | &yiwv marépo(v) || Nu@v Les listes de saints personnages compren- 
nent souvent les prophétes et apótres (p. ex. SB Kopt. 1.473.4-5; 2.1130.11-12; 
1142.11-12; 1165.6), mais rarement les évangélistes (cf. I.Saqqarah 4.203.5; 7, 
où on trouve les prophètes, les apôtres et les évangélistes au sein d'une longue 
litanie). 


15-17 ánaIlIko[Mov npof&co|poc La graphie IIkoAiov rend de manière 
grécisée le nom copte n6« (cf. IIkwAıog ou IIK@Àuç; sur le personnage, cf. R.- 
G. Coquin, “Pjol” Copt. Enc. 6 [1991] 1981). Le fondateur du Monastère Blanc 
serait ici qualifié de nponätwp (écrit fautivement avec un B), comme peut-être 
aussi dans une inscription du Monastère Rouge (cf. ci-dessus). Ce terme, plutôt 
rare, peut désigner un fondateur, un premier pere, etc. (cf. LSJ, s.v.). Le mot 
est appliqué à Antoine dans une inscription grecque de Louxor (SEG 8.675) 
ou bien Abraam, Isaac et Jacob dans un texte copte qui provient peut-étre du 
Fayoum (SB Kopt. 1.747.3). Dans les inscriptions coptes de Nubie, le terme 
désigne couramment Adam (cf. SB Kopt. 1.429 = I Khartoum Copt. 27.5 et 
n. 392; ou encore la stèle publiée dans G. Steindorff, “Christliche Grabsteine aus 
Nubien,” Miscellanea gregoriana, Vatican, 1941, p. 205-209, en part. p. 206, II, 
3-4, qui présente la méme graphie). C'est dans les Canons de Chenoute que lon 
trouve le meilleur parallèle: l'expression nenaypn NEIWT, «notre premier père», 
y renvoie à Pgol (cf. B. Layton, "Some Observations on Shenoutes Sources: 
Who Are Our Fathers,’ JCS 11 [2009] 45-59, en part. 49). La locution copte et 
le mot grec sont parfaitement équivalents. 


17-18 dna Yoliov àvaxop(nro0) Apa Pchoi, le fondateur du Monastère 
Rouge, était un compagnon de Chenoute (écrit en grec Yoiog; sur le person- 
nage, cf. R.-G. Coquin, “Pshoi, Saint,’ Copt. Enc. 6 [1991] 2028-2029). D’après 
la Vie de Chenoute attribuée à Bésa ($ 9; éd. Leipoldt, p. 11-12), ce sont Pgol et 
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Pchoi qui entendirent une voix céleste annoncer que Chenoute était destiné à 
étre l'archimandrite du monde entier. 


19-23 tod åyiov || &mooróÀou | kai tpog(ntod) áp|Ba XtvovGiov | vac. 
àpyxipav(ópivov) Chenoute est décrit plusieurs fois comme «prophète» dans 
la Vie de Chenoute (p. ex. dans le titre de l'oeuvre), et une fois comme apótre 
($ 172; éd. Leipoldt, p. 72). Usuellement, il porte le seul titre archimandrite, 
comme dans l'inscription récemment découverte dans une tombe, qui pour- 
rait étre celle de Chenoute lui-méme, cf. E.S. Bolman, S.J. Davis & G. Pyke, 
"Shenoute and a Recently Discovered Tomb Chapel at the White Monastery,” 
Journal of Early Christian Studies 18/3 (2010), 453-462; E.S. Bolman, S.J. Davis, 
et al., “Ihe Tomb of St. Shenoute? More Results from the White Monastery 
(Dayr Anba Shenouda), Sohag; Bulletin of the American Rersearch Center in 
Egypt 198 (2011), 31-38, en part. 35. 
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Attestations of ñ kov in BKT 10.4 


(Hom. Od. 15.531-553 with 
marginal annotations) 


Michael Haslam University of California, Los Angeles 


Abstract 
The annotations in BKT 10.4 (Odyssey 15) are reconsidered. Several 
of them report variant readings ascribed to the text known as f| koñ. 


BKT 10.4, recently published by Kathleen McNamee, has exiguous re- 
mains of the final column of a second-century CE manuscript of Odyssey 15, 
written in a casual round bookhand of familiar type.! Five annotations, written 
more casually still, and smaller, as is normal for such notes, attended vv. 534, 
541, 545, 549, and 553. These were added apparently by the copyist ofthe main 
text. They may have already been present in his exemplar or they may be taken 
from elsewhere. Here are the lines in question, as given in the BKT publication: 


534 [ev dnuw IG axrjc aAA vuetc kaprepot ot]ec avit K(otvoc) EVKPATELC 


541 [reir euwv etapwv ot por IIvAov etc au erovr]o n kot(vn) neis euw(v) 


545 [TnAepay et yap kev cv rtoÀvv xpovov evOade puuvoic] n Ko(tvn) euep yap (ev) 


549 [ot ó any etchatvov Kat emt KAnıcı KadıLov ]ov 


553 [ot uev avwcavtec nAEov ec nov, we ekeAevce a]v(t Tov) anwcavtec 


McNamee takes all the notes to be “glosses or short metaphrases? But 
that is clearly not so. At 541 and 545 we have reports of ñ Kotvn (sc. Ékôocic, 
or just äv&yvwcic or A&&c?), the somewhat mysterious “common” text which 
is reported in just the same way in marginalia of a number of other Homeric 


! LDAB 1424; image at http://smb.museum/berlpap/index.php/06617/. McNamee 
published the marginalia earlier in her Annotations in Greek and Latin Texts from Egypt 
(American Studies in Papyrology 45, 2007) 282. — My sincere thanks to her for most 
graciously discussing and approving the present note. 
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papyri too, duly referenced by McNamee.’ Yet she inexplicably declines that 
interpretation here, preferring to take ñ kotvrj as referring to translation into 
ordinary speech. 

The note on 541, ñ koi(vr]) mei8e’ &u@v, she translates as “The common 
(expression) is neiOe' uv and declares "neíOe' is a gloss rather than a variant 
reading? It should be obvious that the opposite is the case. neí0e, an elided 
poetic form, is no gloss, and even neidov would never gloss neiðn. Eu@v is 
included to make it clear that neıde is not neide (as it has become for instance 
in the 10th-cent. D at Il. 14.235) but elided x£(0£o. And as McNamee herself 
reports, the reading is attested in the medieval tradition, carried by the 13th- 
cent. O (van Thiel siglum for Marc.613). - It may be added that a lemma-less 
scholium attached to 540 in H reads oötwc Apictapyoc. Lehrs suggested that 
this referred to the accentuation of ITetpouoc in 539; this met with Dindorf’s 
approval in his edition of the scholia. It seems possible however that the note 
refers rather to 541, in which case it implies that the alternative reading record- 
ed by our papyrus was known to Aristarchus, and presumably opposed by him. 

Similarly with 545, which McNamee renders as "Ihe common (expres- 
sion) is einep yap k(ev)? But here again it is clear that we have a varia lectio, 
the kov reading. ei nep yàp ke will have stood in place of the transmitted ei 
yap kev ov. 

What we have here, then, is a pair of kotvr| readings, recorded in conven- 
tional fashion. One of them finds weak representation in the medieval tradition 
but is not attested at all in the scholia (unless the misplaced scholium in H 
implies it).* The other is new. Both can be securely added to the stock of attested 
kotvn readings. neide’ gudv for neidn éudv, imperative for indicative, is clearly 
inferior. ei nep yap Kev is more respectable (cf. esp. Od. 8.355, Hato; ei nep 
yap xev Apns xpeiog ortoX0&ac), but the loss of où here is unwelcome. Both 
of them may have originated in rhapsodic performance, or in a homerically 
permeated copyist’s transcriptional error. 

At 534, on the other hand, évxpateic (i.e. &ykpareic) is equally clearly not 
a varia lectio, but a gloss on käptepoı (more properly, a metaphrasis of it). The 
major scholia ad loc. give the same gloss (£ykpareic, TÓ kpätoc £yovrec, plus 


? Erbse’s Pap.I (the Hawara Homer), Pap.IV (P. Oxy. 445), and Pap.XI (P Oxy. 685), 
all of similar date. The verses concerned are Il. 2.397, where Allens ñ ko(tvi]) is to be 
preferred to Erbse' ñ ko(ıv@c), and 769, where Hunt's ñ ko(tvr]) is to be preferred to 
Erbses £v t(101); 6.128, 464, and 478; and 17.728. 

? Karl Lehrs, de Aristarchi studiis Homericis, 3rd ed. (Leipzig 1882) 308. 

* Were it not for this new attestation, its presence in O would have been deemed 
simply a contemporary error rather than a transmitted reading. That is now less likely, 
though of course still possible. 
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citation of Archilochus), as do the D-scholia (Ogcrótovrec, éykparteïc); no 
dependence need be inferred. What precedes &vxpareis is a little puzzling, but 
whatever we make of that,” itis evident that the marginal annotations included 
both metaphrases and ñ kový variants. That is not hard to accept. 

For 549 McNamee proposes ñ kotvr] £vBouv]ov (or Euß-). That is quite 
possible, and if right will be another koine reading, éuBatvov for eioßaıvov. 
Some manuscripts present šuBouvov in the text at two earlier occurrences of 
the phrase, Od. 9.103 and 15.221, as McNamee notes. The verse is a formu- 
laic one in the Odyssey (9.103, 179, 471, 563, 11.658, 12.146, 15.549, cf. 221), 
and the polysemantic Homeric glossary that (falsely) went under the name of 
Apion uses it to exemplify eio- in the sense of év. Here however there can be no 
certainty: Jov is not much to go on. The note could have been e.g. àv t(o0) 
eveßauv]ov, i.e. a gloss. Or it could be that £ußauvov stood in the papyrus’ main 
text and the annotation recorded eioßaıvov. 

At 553 änwoavteg looks like another varia lectio (whether or not of the 
koine), rather than a gloss as McNamee takes it to be. A gloss on &vocovreç 
would be expected to retain or render the prefix in some way, as indeed the sur- 
viving glosses do. The scholia (BQ, more fully in Eustathius) give åvwðýoavteç 
tv vadv, updating the form of the participle? while the D-scholia metaphrase 
eis TO vw TOV TAODV nou|cavrec. The force of the prefix “properly” implies 
“from lower to higher,’ as Eustathius puts it? so it is understandable that it 
should have been replaced by the easier är-, “pushing off” rather than “push- 
ing up.” As for what precedes it, McNamees interpretation of the introductory 
traces as representing à]v(ri Tod) looks very doubtful palaeographically, and 


° We might have expected merely àvri roð évkpateic, with avti tod written in abbre- 
viated form. McNamee’s àvri K(orv@c), as she admits, is “questionable, as dvti Koıw@g 
is unattested? As alternatives she offers àvti (tod) K(otv@c) or Avri (tod) K(otvod), 
which would likewise be anomalous. The initial epsilon of evkpareıg is in correction, 
apparently from rho (from gamma according to McNamee, but that does not adequately 
account for the ink). With the kappa, that gives xp - kpdtepotor kpároc Éyovtes aborted 
in favor of ¢yxpateic? Perhaps the scribe initially meant to write avtı'«p- but anticipa- 
torily wrote kappa in place of the tau, and switched to evkpareıg when he reached the 
rho. Whatever the explanation, the correction shows that the scribe messed up, and it 
is clear that this annotation is quite distinct from the ñ kový ones. 

$ After avwOrjoavteg tiv vadv Eustathius continues byoó ëv votiw (cf. Od. 4.785 ~ 
8.55) dove mhéetv. The scholia evidently cut this. The note will have come from some 
ancient commentary. 

7 And Hesychius s.v. gives &ávacrpévavrec. It is probably safe to assume that the 
reference is to this verse; dvwcavtec is not attested anywhere else. 

* Kuplwg yàp wdeiv (he means dvwOeiv) TO amd y0apoXorépov dväyeıv eic 
bynAdtepov. This may or may not be Eustathius own amplification. 
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I suggest ñ] x[o]t(vr]) would make a more acceptable reading: the first stroke 
the downward-sloping end of the upper leg of kappa (the legs of kappa take 
an approximate c shape), the iota elongated and suspended as at 541, and the 
intervening omicron lost where the papyrus is torn away. In that case we have 
yet another koivr| reading, again new. 

The standing of the koine, which some have wished to identify with the 
Athenian text, is not raised by these readings.? They all appear to be secondary, 
deriving from the readings of the main tradition evidently represented by the 
papyrus’ primary text. 


? Cf. my “Homeric Papyri and Transmission of the Text” in I. Morris and B. Powell 
(eds.), A New Companion to Homer (Leiden and New York 1997) 55-100, esp. 71; L. 
Pagani and S. Perrone, “Le ekdoseis antiche di Omero nei papiri, in G. Bastianini and 
A. Casanova (eds.), I papiri omerici: Atti del convegno internazionale di studi, Firenze, 


9-10 guigno 2011 (2012) 97-124. 
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The Earliest Corrections in 
Codex Sinaiticus: A Test Case 
from the Gospel of Mark! 


Peter Malik University of Cambridge 


Abstract 
One of the most intriguing aspects of the production of Codex 
Sinaiticus is the corrections made at various stages in the scriptorium. 
Perhaps surprisingly, no one has yet undertaken to identify these 
corrections by scribal hands that authored them and by the correc- 
tion stage at which they were made. Using Mark's Gospel as a test 
case, the present study seeks to assign the known scribal hands and 
the appropriate correction stages to these earliest corrections. After 
scrutinizing the individual corrections, I shall make some general 
comments concerning the correcting activity of the scribes in this 
portion of the manuscript, including a brief discussion of the textual 
affinities of (some of) the corrections. 


1. The Study of the Earliest Corrections: History and Method 


Codex Sinaiticus is one of the most important witnesses to the text of the 
Greek Bible. Amongst the manuscripts most striking features is the plethora 
of corrections made at different stages of its production and reception histo- 
ry.” Especially intriguing are the earliest corrections made in the scriptorium 
(also called S1; listed mostly as x! in NA?), as they are particularly illuminat- 


‘Tam grateful to Dr. Tommy Wasserman who suggested the earliest corrections in 
Sinaiticus as a fruitful research topic and who also read through the initial draft of this 
article, providing many helpful comments and corrections. Above all, I owe my grati- 
tude to Dr. Peter M. Head for his priceless guidance throughout my M. Phil. dissertation 
research presented here. Of course, all the remaining shortcomings are my own. 

? D.C. Parker, Codex Sinaiticus: The Story of the Worlds Oldest Bible (Peabody and 
London 2010) 79, notes 27,305 corrections. 
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ing regarding the copying process and early editorial activity. Moreover, cor- 
rections appear rather frequently in apparatus critici, yet their witness is not 
easy to interpret: while some corrections merely remedy scribal errors, others 
betray a genuine shift of Vorlagen, and thereby provide an important datum 
concerning transmission history. My aim in this study is to scrutinize the S1 
corrections, to identify patterns of correcting activity, and to highlight their 
potential significance for textual criticism of the New Testament.’ As the extent 
of this article does not permit the study of all early corrections in Sinaiticus, 
the Gospel of Mark will be used as a test case; this portion of Sinaiticus exhibits 
the work of two scribes who also corrected the text and thus can be studied 
comparatively. Importantly, one of the most significant variation-units in the 
Gospel, namely Mark 1:1, involves an early correction, the interpretation of 
which is consequential for textual and exegetical purposes alike. 

Ibegin this study with a survey of the history of research on the corrections 
in Sinaiticus, followed by methodological considerations applied in my analy- 
sis. Afterward, each S1 correction in Mark will be examined and discussed by 
means of textual commentary. Finally, the data thus gleaned will be tabulated 
and scrutinized concerning the broader patterns of correcting activity. 


1.1. Historical retrospect 


The first scholar to study the manuscript’s many corrections was Constan- 
tin von Tischendorf. In the Prolegomena to the editio princeps,' Tischendorf 
briefly depicts individual correctors and provides a concise commentary on 
all the corrections. Tischendorf recognized groups of correctors that worked 
in the scriptorium. The first correction phase was carried out by the original 
scribe (prima manus), when he realized his error in the course of copying. The 
second line of corrections comes from the óióp0coic, the full-scale revision 
of the manuscript performed by Scribe D, who was in Tischendorf's view also 
responsible for adding the majority of running titles, superscriptions, etc. 
Tischendorf's third group of scriptorium corrections were "equal in elegance 


? For this study, I used the recent facsimile edition Codex Sinaiticus (Peabody and 
London 2010), the Codex Sinaiticus website (http://codexsinaiticus.org), and Virtual 
Manuscript Room (V MR) 2.0 (http://ntvmr.uni- muenster.de), the last of which seemed 
most helpful - not least because of the superior quality of the images. 

* For our purposes, I refer to the edition of the New Testament portion: C. Tischen- 
dorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum sive Novum Testamentum cum epistula Barnabae 
et fragmentis Pastoris (Leipzig 1863). 

> Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xxii. 

$ Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xxi-xxii. 
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of script with almost no difference in ink [color]?" In the commentary, the 
latter two groups are most often listed under the single umbrella of A correc- 
tors. Only thrice (John 3:36; 19:4; 21:25) are Scribe Ds corrections designated 
as A*, yet without any prior explanation.* Tischendorf also briefly introduces 
Alia, a sloppy hand responsible for only very few corrections (mostly in Paul). 
Important for our purposes are also Tischendorf's B corrections. He never 
identifies their specific date, but notes they are closer (propius) to the earli- 
est corrections.” The B corrector is mostly active only in the first two folios 
of Matthew, being "an educated man who seems to have designed to revise 
the codex, so that he consulted ancient scriptures in various ways?! Tischen- 
dorf also introduces the B! corrections, though without any methodological 
distinction from the B corrector proper.” Overall, Tischendorf's method is 
neither very transparent nor consistent; his principal means of identification 
were the appearance of script, ink color, and recognizable activity of the scribe 
elsewhere in the manuscript. 

In his introduction to the facsimile, Kirsopp Lake fleshed out Tischen- 
dorf's system of A and B correctors, subdividing the A group into seven dis- 
tinctive categories.” A! is an uncial corrector who writes over erasures and 
whose script resembles that of the original text; these corrections were mostly 
penned by Scribe D. A? comprises the majority of A corrections; he alternates 
large and small letters, and is also identified as Scribe D. A? is a corrector dis- 
tinct from A? but not later than him, although Lake is ambivalent concerning 
his scriptorium origin; A? corrections often involve ligatures. A* corrections 
are only few; they are neat and regular, probably dated somewhat later than 


7 Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xxiii. Unless otherwise noted, all 
translations are my own. 

*H.J.M. Milne and T.C. Skeat, Scribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus (London 
1938) 40, n. 1, note that Tischendorf “seems to differentiate the A correctors into A, 
Aa, AP, AS, and Ath” Their reference to Tischendorf for A^ seems mistaken, as Ac there 
is a conjunction introducing a paragraph dealing with textual affinities of the codex. 
EH.A. Scrivener, A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the Received Text of the 
New Testament (Cambridge and London 1864) xx-xxii, never mentions A‘ in his intro- 
duction (largely based on Tischendorf). 

? Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xxiii. 

10 Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xxiii. Thus, Scrivener’s (Full Colla- 
tion, xxii) claim that the B corrector “is a full age below A, and may be conjecturely [sic] 
placed at the end of the sixth century” does not represent Tischendorf’s view. 

u Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xxiii. 

12 Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xxiv. 

5 See K. Lake, Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus: The New Testament, The Epistle of 
Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas (Oxford 1911) xxi-xxiv, Plate 2. 
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the previous A corrections. A? corrections are sparse and contemporary with 
the scriptorium; they are "graceful in style" and exhibit a peculiar shape of š. 
A®™ js a corrector “possibly” distinct from the other A correctors, being the 
dtop8wtn¢ of the Shepherd of Hermas. Finally, Lake reiterates Tischendorf's 
A‘tlia category, a sloppy, “unimportant” hand that penned “only a few casual 
corrections? In the same manner, Lake provides de facto the same description 
of B and B* correctors as Tischendorf, and it need not be repeated here. In sum- 
mary, Lake follows Tischendorf by appealing to the appearance of script when 
identifying corrections. Lake' identification of seven distinct types of A cor- 
rections, however, seems to have exploited the method to its uttermost limits. 
Surprisingly, Lake does not provide any further systematic account of the cor- 
recting activity, save one plate containing several specimens of each category. 

At the acquisition of Codex Sinaiticus by the British Library, H.J.M. Milne 
and T.C. Skeat executed a complete reinvestigation of the manuscript, the 
results of which were published in their 1938 monograph. Dissatisfied with 
Lake’s excessive number of early correctors, Milne and Skeat's efforts “have 
been principally directed to reducing them to a more reasonable number?" 
Based on their analysis of scribal activity (both textual and paratextual), Milne 
and Skeat conclude that all Lake’s (and Tischendorf’s) A and B corrections 
must be assigned to the original scribes, whose peculiarities such as the shape 
of the kaı-compendium, orthography, or use of ligatures are evident therein; 
general appearance, though occasionally mentioned, is not given pride of 
place." Milne and Skeat further conclude that Scribe D also corrected Scribe 
A’s work, but was the only one to correct his own work. Scribe B was left alone 
to correct his work “by his more literate colleagues”!° Importantly, Milne and 
Skeat interpret Tischendorf's B corrections as a token of Scribe As ambitious 
attempt at revision of the manuscript. Milne and Skeat intimate that most of 
the corrections were made against the original exemplar, but that in the New 
Testament "there are signs of a further revision, of actual collation with an- 
other textual tradition?” To be sure, Milne and Skeat’s seminal work has been 
generally accepted and has become the Ausgangspunkt for subsequent studies 
on the manuscript;? a disadvantage of Milne and Skeat's enterprise, however, 


14 Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 41. 

15 See Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 41-44. Milne and Skeat there also reas- 
sign scribal hands to all specimens of respective A correctors given by Lake in Plate 2 
in his introduction to the facsimile. 

16 Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 44. 

17 Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 45. 

18 See, e.g., D. Jongkind, Scribal Habits of Codex Sinaiticus (Piscataway 2007) 2; J. 
Hernández, Scribal Habits and Theological Influences in the Apocalypse: The Singular 
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is that they only give a general overview ofthe correctors and not a systematic 
account such as Tischendorf's commentary. 

In 2009, the Codex Sinaiticus Project launched its website containing an 
electronic edition of the manuscript.? This instalment marks an important 
paradigm shift in textual studies, as it not only provides a complete transcrip- 
tion including identification of scribes and correctors, but it also links this data 
to the digital images. As for the earliest corrections, the Sinaiticus Project uses 
acorporate S1 label (first used in the handwritten notebook of T.C. Skeat?), yet 
occasionally also assigns a more specific hand. Unfortunately, no publication 
has yet appeared that would set out systematically the Project's methods, apart 
from David Parker's popular-level book. Regardless, the system of identifica- 
tion ofthese corrections is not entirely consistent: there are occasional attempts 
at specific identification, but many corrections, even where Milne and Skeat's 
basic criteria could be applied straightforwardly, are assigned the generic S1 
label. Although one cannot always assign a correction with absolute certainty, 
the approach taken by the Sinaiticus Project seems overly minimalistic. Even 
so, the Codex Sinaiticus website provides a hitherto unparalleled platform 
for studying the manuscript afresh and for taking the groundwork laid by the 
Sinaiticus Project still further. 


1.2. Methodological remarks 


As indicated in the previous discussion, no one has attempted to integrate 
identification of corrections in a consistent manner throughout the manu- 
script (or at least throughout an extended portion thereof) with a broader 
analysis of the correcting activity of scribes. On the one hand, when the cor- 
rections were assigned in the whole codex, they received an inconsistent treat- 
ment comprised mostly of generic identification. One the other hand, when 
the correctors were identified and characterized more specifically, only a few 
specimens were provided without a fuller presentation ofthe data. Therefore, it 
is hoped that an integrative approach taken here will fill this gap by providing 
both a detailed identification and an overview of early correcting activity, us- 
ing the Gospel of Mark as a test case. Before we proceed to the analysis, some 
methodological remarks are in order. 

At the outset, it is important to begin the study of each correction with 
some analysis of the "error" that triggered it. In this manner, one can fre- 


Readings of Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, and Ephraemi (Tübingen 2006) 57. 

? See Sinaiticus Project, “Codex Sinaiticus? Accessed May 12, 2012. http://co- 
dexsinaiticus.org. 

2 I am indebted to Dr. Amy Myshrall for this information. 
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quently ascertain whether the correction was that of an obvious scribal error 
(meaningful or not) or whether the corrector altered the faithfully transmitted 
reading to that of another Vorlage. Afterward, one may proceed to attempt 
identification of the scribe. Although this is not always feasible (especially in 
the case of erasures and very scanty corrections), it will be shown that the ma- 
jority of corrections can be assigned with relative confidence. Furthermore, it 
is important to establish if the correction originated in the process of copying." 
The corrections of this kind exhibit a very similar ink color and thickness of 
strokes as the surrounding text. Naturally, all such corrections must be attrib- 
uted to the original scribe. The corrections that come from the later reviewer 
ofthe manuscript consistently exhibit a different (often much lighter) ink color 
and much thinner strokes. One of the explanations that come to mind is that 
during the later correction phase the scribes may have used pens that were 
sharpened differently, or perhaps they held their pens at a different angle.? 

The generic identification of scriptorium corrections is not disputed, and 
thus we will study the corrections already identified as S1 by the Sinaiticus 
Project. As mentioned, the Ausgangspunkt for identification of these correc- 
tors is the study of Milne and Skeat, which demonstrates that each scribe has 
certain peculiarities that are also reflected in his corrections.? Scribe A con- 
sistently employs an angular kaı-compendium, an arrow with the rounded 
head attached to the shaft, and exhibits strong itacistic tendencies and fond- 
ness of ligatures. Scribe D consistently employs an oblique kat-compendium, 
a peculiarly shaped letter &, an arrow with the head dislocated from the shaft, 
and much superior spelling." 

My approach, however, takes Milne and Skeat's observations further and 
applies them in light of Dirk Jongkind's study of scribal habits in Sinaiticus. 
Milne and Skeat often give impressionistic remarks that may well be accurate 
but were never sustained by a systematic presentation of the data. Jongkind's 


?! For a useful discussion on this type of corrections and references, see J.R. Royse, 
Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri (Leiden and Boston 2008) 115, n. 
65. I adapted the in scribendo terminology from Royse. 

2 The most telling example seems to be Mark 8:8, where, at the line ending, the scribe 
inserted kaı-compendium of the size very similar to that of the preceding text, yet the 
strokes are much thinner. The line could have easily been extended by one additional 
letter written with thicker strokes (as it was in the previous line), which might indicate 
that during the later correction phase the scribe did indeed use a differently sharpened 
pen. One could perhaps also envisage the scribe putting less pressure on the pen when 
writing these corrections with thinner strokes. 

23 See Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 40-44. 

^] do not deal with Scribe B, as he only corrected the texts he copied himself. 
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meticulous comparative study of various scribal phenomena (textual and 
paratextual) gives a more exhaustive account of scribal activity. Jongkind's 
monograph abounds with useful data to which we will constantly refer in our 
analysis. Third, though in itself the weakest indicator, it still seems worthwhile 
to heed the general appearance of script of individual scribes, since perceivable 
differences in our scribes' script can sometimes be observed in their correc- 
tions. For instance, Parker states that the kappa is "the most revealing" letter 
amongst the scribes of Sinaiticus. Too much weight, however, should not be 
placed on the letter shapes - especially as a sole criterion, and in my analysis I 
take seriously Milne and Skeat’s caveat, which is worth quoting in full: 


In discriminating between the hands ... so alike in general appear- 
ance, we have found the forms of the individual letters to be the least 
reliable test. Certainly each scribe has his habitual way of shaping 
letters, but each scribe is also capable of deviating therefrom. What 
does not alter is the general effect of his style.” 


The ramifications of Milne and Skeat’s astute (and important) observation, 
which actually concerns the identification of the scribes qua copyists, are even 
stronger for the identification of the scribes qua correctors. What can be said 
about the general appearance of our scribes script is that Scribe Ds corrections 
tend to reflect his more delicate script; more sloppy corrections, conversely, 
often hint atScribe A. Above all, the judgement on each correction must always 
be based on all the cumulative evidence available. 

Upon examination, the corrections will be tabulated indicating the scribal 
hands that penned them as well as their correction phase. In each case where 
identification is possible, a scribal hand will be indicated. Such presentation 
will provide an overview of the correcting activity; the contribution of each 
scribe can thus be measured and further scrutinized, especially regarding the 
quality and character ofthe scribes correcting profile. Finally, the section deal- 
ing with the corrections made toward another Vorlage will indicate which 
scribe (if any) used a different exemplar for the inspection of the manuscript. 


?5 Parker, Sinaiticus, 51. So also D. Jongkind, “Ihe Lilies of the Field’ Reconsidered: 
Codex Sinaiticus and the Gospel of Thomas,’ NovT 48 (2006) 214. 

6 Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 22. See, e.g., n. 85 below for a telling 
example. 
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2. Examination of S1 Corrections 


Drawing on our observations from the previous section, we shall examine 
the corrections with four main objectives: (1) to identify, where applicable, the 
scribal error that triggered the correction; (2) to assign the scribe who made the 
correction; (3) to determine at what point the correction was executed; (4) to 
detect, where applicable, the presence of another Vorlage. Especially important 
for the present study is the identification of scribal errors; understanding the 
nature of error helps us to understand the scribes interpretation thereof, which 
was reflected in the correction he produced.” 


2.1. Commentary 


2.1.1. Mark 1:1 (Q.76-f.2v-c.1-1.2)* 

N*: apxn Tov evayyeAtov w yv (© 28 12211 sa™ Or)” 

N': apxn Tov evayyehtov w Xu vv 0v (B D L WT latt sy co Ir) 

Codex Sinaiticus plays a primary role in the discussion of this problematic 
passage," as it is our earliest continuous Greek witness to the shorter reading. 
However, there is an early correction in Sinaiticus, which brings the reading 
into harmony with that of Vaticanus and its allies. One might envisage two 
basic raisons détre of this correction. First, Scribe A may have omitted vu 
Ov accidentally due to homoioteleuton. Then, using the same exemplar, either 
heor Scribe D corrected this omission. Second, Scribe A may also have copied 
the text of his exemplar faithfully, but either he or Scribe D subsequently cor- 
rected the reading toward another Vorlage with the longer reading. 

The first position has been most recently (and most thoroughly) advo- 
cated by Tommy Wasserman.” Since Wassermans discussion is part and parcel 
of his larger argument for the priority of the longer reading and is essentially 
built as a response to the most recent proponents of the shorter reading (mainly 


7 See, e.g., A. Diller, “Incipient Errors in Manuscripts,” TAPA 67 (1936) 233. 

?* Each correction is identified by scripture reference and its manuscript location: 
Quire-folio-column-line, following the Codex Sinaiticus Project. Furthermore, I follow 
Royse in using lunate sigmas. 

? For our purposes, the evidence I list in support of the readings discussed comes 
from NA” (K. Aland, B. Aland, J. Karavidopulos, C.M. Martini, and B. Metzger, Novum 
Testamentum Graece, 28" ed. [Stuttgart 2012]), unless otherwise noted. 

3 See T. Wasserman, “The ‘Son of God’ Was in the Beginning (Mark 1:1)? JTS 62 
(2011) 20, n. 1, and references there. 

3! Before him C.H. Turner, “A Textual Commentary on Mark 1; JTS 28 (1927) 150; 
A. Globe, “The Caesarean Omission of the Phrase ‘Son Of God’ in Mark 1:1? HTR 75 
(1982) 216-217. 
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Peter Head and Bart Ehrman), it will be useful to outline their position first.” 
First of all, Head observes that due to the unlikelihood of the omission of the 
unabbreviated vtov 020v, the main argument has been that the nomina sacra 
were accidentally omitted due to homoioteleuton.? Head deems this unlikely, 
since the nomina sacra functioned precisely to "draw attention to and protect 
the highlighted terms." In other words, these abbreviations were not the most 
likely elements to be dropped accidentally. Second, both Head and Ehrman 
doubt that such an omission would have occurred in the opening verse of 
a biblical book.” Head contends that the scribe would, upon completion of 
the transcription of one Gospel, probably take a break in order to “begin the 
transcription of a new Gospel in as alert a state as he will ever be in” In addi- 
tion, Heinrich Greeven points out that it is improbable that an eye slip due to 
homoioteleuton would have caused omission of two nomina sacra, as such a 
leap is more frequent when the sequence of the same letters is repeated after a 
greater distance and not in such proximity as in Mark 1:1. Greeven also notes 
that an unusual sequence of eight letters with a horizontal overline would 
attract special attention of the scribe and actually operate against accidental 
omission.” 


? Like Ehrman and Head, Wasserman is primarily concerned with the originality of 
the longer reading, yet he thoroughly discusses the evidence of Sinaiticus (and other 
witnesses) to address Head's and Ehrmans general argument. 

5 So also B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (1st 
ed.: London and New York 1971; 2nd ed.: London and New York 1994) 62. Metzger, 
however, also ponders a possibility of reverential expansion. 

# PM. Head, “A Text-Critical Study of Mark 1.1: “The Beginning of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ" NTS 37 (1991) 628. On the nomina sacra in Sinaiticus, see Jongkind, 
Scribal Habits, 62-84. For more recent general studies, see L. Hurtado, The Earliest 
Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins (Grand Rapids 2006) 95-134; 
C.M. Tuckett, “Nomina Sacra': Yes and No?, in The Biblical Canons, ed. J.-M. Auwers 
and H.J. de Jonge (Leuven 2003) 431-458. 

55 Head, “A Text- Critical Study,’ 629; B.D. Ehrman, “The Text of Mark in the Hands of 
the Orthodox,’ LQ 5 (1991) 151-152; B.D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scrip- 
ture: The Effect of Early Christological Controversies on the Text of the New Testament 
(New York and Oxford 1993) 73-74; J. Slomp, "Are the Words 'Son of God' in Mark 1.1 
Original?” BT 28 (1977) 148; A.Y. Collins, Mark: A Commentary (Minneapolis 2007) 
130. However, A.Y. Collins, “Establishing the Text: Mark 1:1) in Text and Contexts: 
The Function of Biblical Texts in their Textual and Situational Contexts, ed. T. Fornberg 
and D. Hellholm (Oslo 1995) 116-117, admits a possibility of accidental omission in 
Sinaiticus. 

% Head, “A Text-Critical Study,” 629. So also Ehrman, “The Text of Mark,” 151-152. 

” H. Greeven and E. Güting, Textkritik des Markusevangeliums (Münster 2003) 42. 
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Wasserman addresses issues raised by both Head and Ehrman. First, he 
asserts that a series of genitives endings in ov or a series of four nomina sacra 
could have "easily lead to an oversight due to homoioteleuton?” Therefore, the 
correction of Mark 1:1 in Sinaiticus might actually be the earliest evidence of 
such an omission in the opening of Mark, since “the original scribe of Sinaiticus 
attests to similar omissions elsewhere, whether corrected or not??? Wasserman 
also mentions several other manuscripts where this kind of omission took 
place and was subsequently corrected, and this could therefore be taken as 
analogous to what had taken place independently in Sinaiticus.“ It needs to be 
noted that Wassermans (otherwise very convincing) analysis primarily aims to 
demonstrate that the manuscript tradition does, in fact, demonstrate acciden- 
tal omission in book openings, including that of Mark's Gospel. Sinaiticus is, of 
course, taken as a prime (and genealogically most important) example of this 
phenomenon. In a footnote, Wasserman gives six specific examples of "similar 
omissions; which occur elsewhere in Sinaiticus (Matt 6:33; Acts 28:3; Col 2:2; 
Heb 12:2; Rev 12:14, 22:1), cautiously noting that one "cannot be sure that the 
exemplar included the omitted words in all of these specific cases?“ Only the 
last three examples, however, are singular” omissions that can be identified as 
scribal errors with relative certainty.” Furthermore, it is not clear to me what 
is meant by "similar omissions.” If similarity should mean omission ofa nomen 
sacrum due to homoioteleuton, then, strictly speaking, only Heb 12:2 is a valid 
parallel, though that might perhaps be too narrow a criterion. For instance, 


38 Wasserman, “Ihe Son of God,” 45. 

3 Wasserman, “Ihe Son of God,” 45. 

? Wasserman, “The Son of God,’ 46. Especially noteworthy is 28 (also discussed in 
Globe, “The Caesarean Omission,’ 216-217, and Collins, “Establishing the Text” 116), 
whose original scribe had initially written Xo which he subsequently corrected to w xv. 

41 Wasserman, “The Son of God,” 45, n. 117. 

? For our purposes, I call those readings singular, which are not supported by any 
continuous Greek witness displayed in NA?*, UBS' (B. Aland, K. Aland, J. Karavidopu- 
los, C.M. Martini, and B. Metzger, The Greek New Testament, 4th ed., 2nd printing [New 
York, London, Edinburgh, Amsterdam, and Stuttgart 1994]), Swanson (R. Swanson, 
New Testament Greek Manuscripts: Mark: Variant Readings Arranged in Horizontal 
Lines against Codex Vaticanus [Pasadena 1995]), Tischendorf (C. Tischendorf, Novum 
Testamentum Graece, 8th ed. (Leipzig 1869-1872]), and Aland's Synopsis (K. Aland, Syn- 
opsis Quattuor Evangeliorum, 14th ed. [Stuttgart 1995]). I also consulted the list of sin- 
gulars in P.M. Head, "Ihe Gospel of Mark in Codex Sinaiticus: Textual and Reception- 
Historical Considerations,’ TC: A Journal of Biblical Textual Criticism 13 (2008) 24-48. 
Note that I follow Royse and Colwell in excluding itacisms from the list of singulars. 

^ Sinaiticus agrees with Vaticanus in Matt 6:33, which makes an accidental omission 
there a less likely option. 
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Rev 12:14 and 22:1 omit tov, a verbum minus - one the most frequently omit- 
ted elements in the copying process." It is noteworthy, however, that omission 
of nomina sacra by themselves (that is, when they are not a part of a larger 
omission) is not very frequent in Scribe As work. Moreover, whereas Was- 
serman makes a good case for accidental omission in book openings of several 
other manuscripts, he does not demonstrate the prevalence of such tendency 
in Sinaiticus. The following table shows singular errors in opening verses of 
biblical books in Sinaiticus:* 


Ref. N* N“ Vorlage 

1 Macc 1:1 gc eK (i.s.) EK 

Jer 1:1 KaTOKNCEL katwkeı (Cb3) KATWKEL 
Luke 1:1 emtexetncav ertexeipncav (i.s.) grtexetpncov 
1 Cor 1:1 qu w (i.s.) w 


^ See Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 151-152, 179-182, 208-209, 228, 246, 248, and 291. 

^5 See, e.g., the data set of singular omissions (1 Chronicles [intruded leaves], Psalms, 
Luke, Paul [Romans, Colossians, 1-2 Thessalonians, Hebrews]) documented in Jong- 
kind, Scribal Habits, 151-152, 157-158, 176-177, 180-182, 199-200, 206-207, 208-209, 
217-218, 227-228, and 237-238. However, I do not follow Jongkind's practice of subdi- 
viding omissions of verba minora, scribal leaps, and the remaining omissions (of “words 
and clauses”) in the separate categories for the statistical evaluation. For instance, a no- 
men sacrum could, too, be potentially considered a verbum minus, especially so if it be 
one of the main four consistently contracted ones (tc, 6c, Kc, xc), which would have been 
in the scribe’s exemplar. Moreover, a nomen sacrum could have also been omitted due 
to a leap. Considering these problems, all the omissions were counted together when 
statistically evaluating the omission of nomina sacra. As noted above, I do not count 
the nomina sacra, which were a part of larger omissions (except for Rom 1:8, i.e. Sta 
w Xv), where they did not play any role in the scribal error. Incidentally, in Jongkind's 
classification harmonizations are not “orthogonal” (to use Royse's term) to additions, 
omissions, substitutions, and transpositions (as they are in Royse, Scribal Habits, 95), 
which could distort the statistics by excluding those omissions that constitute certain 
harmonized readings. 

The total proportion of omitted nomina sacra out of the total of singular omissions 
in respective samples surveyed by Jongkind is as follows: 1 Chronicles: 1/19 (5.396); 
Psalms: 1/50 (296); Paul: 1/34 (2.996); Luke: 2/27 (7.496). The total ratio in Jongkind's 
data set is 5/130 (3.896). Although these results are not absolute, as they are not gleaned 
from every portion of the manuscript penned by Scribe A, their extensive nature and 
diversity makes them sufficiently indicative of broader patterns of Scribe A's work. 

“6 The siglum i.s. indicates the corrections made in scribendo. Otherwise, all correc- 
tions are assigned according to the Sinaiticus website. 
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Ref. &* N“ Vorlage 

Gal 1:1 AUTWV avtov (i.s.) AUTOV 

2Thess1:1  Owkaratp Ow rapi (1.5.2) Ow nop 

Heb 1:1 “unreadable pacıv?  narpacıv (i.s.) TATPACIV 

1 Tim 1:1 erraryyellav - eruraynv (?) 

2 Tim 1:1 erraryyellac - erayyeAav 

1 Pet 1:1 EKÄEKTOIC Kat EKÄEKTOLC EKÄEKTOLC 
TApETÔNUOLC rapemônuoic (corr.)  rapemônuoic 

Rev 1:1 ayıoıc GovAoic (Ca) SovAoic 


Clearly, the scribes of Sinaiticus were not entirely free from error in open- 
ing lines. Yet, these errors betray notable common characteristics. Six out of 
eleven errors are mere eye slips, which were caught immediately and corrected 
in scribendo. Scribe A erred twice in adding a superfluous xau, the first of 
which he probably corrected in scribendo. All the remaining blunders are sub- 
stitutions. Only in one case is there a nomen sacrum affected (orthographical 
blunder), and even that was rectified immediately. Significantly, none of these 
is an error of omission. 

In my view, therefore, the sentiment expressed by Head and Ehrman 
seems to align with the data of Sinaiticus more satisfactorily.” Scribe A does 
not drop nomina sacra frequently, and, moreover, accidental omission in gen- 
eral (let alone the omission of nomina sacra) in the book openings is unattested 
in Sinaiticus. Greeven's observation that this difficult sequence of eight let- 
ters would attract stronger attention from the scribe? might also corroborate 
Head's remarks concerning the visual effect of the nomina sacra.” After all, 


7 However, as Wasserman (“Ihe Son of God? 45) clearly demonstrated, such omis- 
sion did happen in several other manuscripts. Moreover - and here I agree with Was- 
serman - an omission of this kind at the earliest stages of the transmission history 
seems very likely. 

# Greeven and Güting, Textkritik, 42. The singular omission of 51a tv xo in Rom 
1:8, though used in the statistical evaluation in n. 45 above, seems to be of a different 
nature, as it involves another element (to), and, importantly, it took place at a line 
ending, which is - as shall become clear throughout our discussion - a typical place 
of accidental variation. 

# Head, “A Text-Critical Study,” 628. However, given their occasional omission (as 
noted in n. 45 above), this observation cannot be used as a sole criterion, as it appar- 
ently was not always the case. 
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the source text need not have included four consecutive nomina sacra. No 
one has hitherto suggested that the scribes Vorlage could have also included a 
mixture ofcontracted and plene forms. One need not go very far for a pertinent 
example, as, for instance, B D W read apyr tov evayyeAtov w yv viov Ov. Had 
the scribe been faced with this particular wording, his attention would have 
been intensified even more considerably. Altogether, our knowledge of scribal 
habits of Sinaiticus renders accidental omission in Mark 1:1 unlikely, albeit it 
might be regarded as a (less likely) possibility. 

The lighter ink color in the correction indicates that it was not made in 
scribendo. Palaeographically, itis very difficultto determine its author, although 
the overall neatness of script might speak in favor of Scribe D. A more decisive 
factor, however, is the scribe’s Vorlage. As will be demonstrated, none of Scribe 
A’s corrections evince the use of another exemplar. While it was not infrequent 
for the same scribe to use another exemplar for correction,” it should not be 
simply assumed. Overall, the cumulative evidence seems to me to favor Scribe 
D, who corrected the work of Scribe A, using another exemplar - a scenario 
which Wasserman deems plausible, too.*! Thus, as it seems, Sinaiticus attests 
to both disputed variant readings. 


2.1.2. Mark 1:15 (Q.76-f2v-c.2-1.34) 

&*: om. (c sa™ sy‘; Or) 

gi: Aeyov (A DT pm it sa™sbo™s) 

This singular omission of Aeywv is best viewed as an accidental error.” 
The tendency to omit is a very common trait of the scribes of Sinaiticus, es- 


5 See G.D. Fee, "Ihe Corrections of Papyrus Bodmer II and Early Textual Trans- 
mission” NovT 7 (1965) 247-257; Royse, Scribal Habits, 77, n. 40; E.G. Turner, review 
of The Use of Dictation in Ancient Book-Production, by T.C. Skeat, JTS 10 (1959) 150. 

51 Wasserman, “Ihe Son of God,’ 46: “Nevertheless, it is still possible that the ex- 
emplar of Sinaiticus lacked the words, but that the manuscript was corrected against 
a different exemplar in the scriptorium, which would then constitute an independent 
early witness for the long reading? Wasserman, however, does not assign a specific 
scribe for the correction. 

? On unintentional errors, see K. Junack, “Abschreibpraktiken und Schreiberge- 
wohnheiten in ihrer Auswirkung auf die Textüberlieferung in New Testament Textual 
Crititism: Its Significance for Exegesis. Essays in Honour of Bruce M. Metzger, ed. E.J. 
Epp and G.D. Fee (Oxford 1981) 288. Junack's observations draw heavily on A. Dain's 
analysis of the psychology of the copying process. This particular error is en epitome 
of Dain’s (Les Manuscrits, 3rd ed. [Paris 1975] 37) principal observation: “[l]e labeur 
du copiste offre ceci de singulier qu'il est un travail de lesprit en méme qu'un travail 
de la main? The language of intentionality, however, is problematic and critics have 
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pecially of scribe A.? Moreover, Aeywv seems in this clause somewhat ple- 
onastic, since a verb of speech has already been introduced earlier in the 
sentence:* knpuccwv To evayyelıov tov Ov (+ Aeywv) ott kA. Secondly, the 
omission took place near the line ending, which is generally a typical venue 
for scribal errors.” The correction can be safely assigned to the scriptorium 
stage, although any attempt at a closer identification is prevented by the worn 
state of the parchment. It is evident, however, that the ink of the correction 
has a noticeably different tinge than the surrounding text. It is difficult to as- 
sign a more definite scribal hand, although it seems that Scribe A rectified this 
blunder during the subsequent review of his work. The corrected reading is 
found in A DT pm it sam bos, while B K L W A @ f^? 2833 565 579 700 892 
1241 1424 2542 pm lat sy?" bo read Kai Aeywv. Since these two readings differ 
only in the presence or absence of kat,” it cannot be confidently ascertained 
that the scribes exemplar contained the shorter reading. 


2.1.3. Mark 1:25 (Q.76-f.2v-c.3-1.47) 

N*: om. (A*) 

xi: Aeyov (rell) 

The omission of Aeyov here is virtually the same kind as that in v. 15, save 
its singularity - the only other witness being Codex Alexandrinus.” The verb 


taken different approaches in relation to it. See D. Jongkind, "Singular Readings in 
Sinaiticus: The Possible, the Impossible, and the Nature of Copying,’ in Textual Varia- 
tion: Theological and Social Tendencies? Papers from the Fifth Birmingham Colloquium 
on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, ed. H.A.G. Houghton and D.C. Parker 
(Piscataway 2008) 44-54; Royse, Scribal Habits, 96-97 (especially nn. 104-108), 754-755; 
D.C. Parker, The Living text of the Gospels (Cambridge and New York 1997) 36-38; D.C. 
Parker, An Introduction to the New Testament Manuscripts and Their Texts (Cambridge 
2008) 152-154. 

55 Of course, Scribe B's quality of work is inferior to that of Scribe A, but B was not 
involved in producing the NT portion of the manuscript, which concerns us here. 
Scribe A5 tendency to omit has been extensively documented by Jongkind. See, e.g., 
Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 169-170, 202-203, 217-218, 223, 237-239, 243-244, and 246. 

5 See Greeven and Güting, Textkritik, 69-72. This “harte Asyndese" was in Greeven's 
view more likely to have occasioned the reading kat Aeywv and the omission. 

5 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 245; P.M. Head, "Some Observations on Various Features 
of Scribe D in the New Testament of Codex Sinaiticus" (forthcoming), 4. See also Royse, 
Scribal Habits, 437-439, 441, 565, and 569-576. 

5° Dain, Les Manuscrits, 45 notes the omission of "petits mots" as one of the com- 
monest scribal errors. 

*' Greeven and Güting, Textkritik, 84-85 note that both Sinaiticus and Alexandrinus 
exhibit an independently created error. 
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of speech (ertetiuncev) has already been introduced, and the pleonastic heywv 
was perhaps accidentally rendered obsolete: enetiuncev avtw o tc (+ Aeywv) 
giuo0nri «TA. To be sure, such omission is very common. The recognizably 
different, lighter ink indicates a later correction phase. Because of both the 
wear of the parchment and the brevity of the correction, it is difficult to be 
more specific about the scribe, although its sloppy appearance similar to that 
of the previous correction might hint at Scribe A.” 


2.1.4. Mark 2:22 (Q.76-f.3v-c.1-1.32) 

N*: ada otvov VEOV eic ackouc Katvouc (B) 

N': adda otvov veov etc ackovc Katvouc PAnteov (P88 A CKLT A @ f? 
28 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1424 2542 12211 M lat sy") 

It is uncertain whether this correction emends erroneous omission or 
reflects another Vorlage. While the shorter reading finds support in B, the 
longer one (with BAnteov) is found in all the remaining witnesses except W, 
which reads BaAXovctv. The situation becomes even more convoluted when we 
take into account the three synoptic parallels as they are found in Sinaiticus: 


e Matt 9:17 (&*): add otvov veov etc ackovc Katvouc PAnteov (solus; 
BaAAovcıv rell) 

e Mark 2:22 (8*): a a otvov veov etc ackovc katvovc (B; add.; BaAAovcıv 
W (ef) sy‘P; BAnteov 8! rell) 

e Luke 5:38 (8*): al a otvov veov etc ackovc Kaıvovc BaAAovcıv (D it sy? 
Mcion^; BadAntat W; BAnteov x! rell) 


Matt 9:17 in Sinaiticus contains the singular BAnteov, while the rest of 
the Greek tradition reads BaAAovcıv (but preceding ahha otvov KTA). Since 
synoptic parallels generally provide fertile soil for harmonization, it is not 
surprising that these two forms were confused, especially when one of them 
was used elsewhere.” The reading BaAAovcıv in Luke 5:38 has a rather scanty 


58 See especially Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 244-246. See also P.M. Head, "Observations 
on Early Papyri ofthe Synoptic Gospels, especially on the ‘Scribal Habits,” Bib 71 (1990) 
247; P.M. Head, “The Habits of New Testament Copyists: Singular Readings in the Early 
Fragmentary Papyri of John,’ Bib 85 (2004) 407-408; Royse, Scribal Habits, 726-729, 
732-736; P.M. Head, “The Early Text of Mark,” in The Early Text of the New Testament, 
ed. C.E. Hill and M.J. Kruger (Oxford 2012) 119. 

59 If so, the case for Scribe A in v. 15 is corroborated even further, as both corrections 
strongly resemble each other. 

© Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 244 notes that Scribe A often substitutes one form of a 
word for another. So also A.C. Myshrall, Codex Sinaiticus, its Correctors, and the Cae- 
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support. As in the previous case, the substitution most likely arose accidentally, 
in keeping with Scribe A5 prevalent tendencies." In this particular instance, the 
error was corrected at the later revision ofthe manuscript toward the otherwise 
universally attested reading. ° 

Although the original reading in Mark 2:22 has prima facie the very weighty 
support of Vaticanus, it is not corroborated by any other Greek witness. Indeed, 
the singular support, even of Vaticanus, in such a highly problematic passage 
requires caution and does not automatically constitute sufficient evidence for 
the omission in Sinaiticus’ Vorlage. Scribe As tendency to omit, especially at 
line endings (as here), provides a more natural explanation. Moreover, BAnteov 
has early and diverse support, which only reinforces the plausibility of its ac- 
cidental omission. Whereas one could argue that it was the corrector who 
altered the shorter original reading toward the synoptic parallel, such scribal 
behavior is not generally attested amongst the early correctors of Sinaiticus. 

Therefore, it does not seem necessary to insist on the use of another ex- 
emplar for this particular correction. Scribe A probably corrected the blunder 
during the subsequent review of his work, which is evinced by a notably lighter 
ink color. The somewhat sloppy script, in concert with an unnecessary overline 
for the final nu, indicates the work of Scribe A.9 


2.1.5. Mark 3:28 (Q.76-f.4r-c.1-1.45) 

&*: avoıc (solus) 

x: vtotc (rell) 

According to the Sinaiticus Projects reconstruction, the original reading 
is avoic Twv avwv.™ This striking blunder most likely arose as a conflation of 
viotc and avwv, which our scribe quickly noticed and erased, perhaps after he 
had completed the phrase and realized its incongruence.‘° 

2.1.6. Mark 3:32 (Q.76-f.4r-c.2-1.17) 

&*: npoc avtov oxAoc (solus) 

xl: nepi avtov oxAoc (rell) 


sarean text of the Gospels (PhD diss., University of Birmingham 2005) 546. 

% See Jongkind, “Lilies,” 214. 

© Incidentally, the correction at Luke 5:38 is marked with a caret, which Milne and 
Skeat attribute to Scribe A5 corrections. For plates with further examples, see Milne 
and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 43. 

8 Scribe D mainly uses this device at line endings. See Head, “Some Observations; 5. 

% Sinaiticus Project, “Codex Sinaiticus? Accessed March 14, 2012. http://co- 
dexsinaiticus.org/en/manuscript.aspx?dir-next&folioNo-38did-en&quireNo-76&si 
de=v&zoomSlider=0. 

$5 So also Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xlviii. 
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The original reading is not found in any other continuous Greek witness. 
As noted, Scribe A is prone to substitution, and the otherwise natural use of 
Tpoc led him to confuse these prepositions. More detailed characterization 
of the correction seems problematic, since Ca corrector scraped it off, and 
rewrote it above the line — probably because of its substandard legibility. The 
early corrector inserted an epsilon between pi and rho and added an iota above 
the omicron. Notably, a superscript dot is still visible above the final sigma. 
This mode of correcting fits general habits of Scribe A, whose presence has 
been detected in the previous correction on this very page. Without inspecting 
the manuscript itself, it is difficult to adjudge the correction stage, although a 
lighter ink ofthe superscript dot might point to the later inspection. 


2.1.7. Mark 4:19 (Q.74-f.4v-c.1.-1.9) 

&*: om. (solus) 

&!: cuvrtvtyovcty Tov Aoyov (rell) 

The phrase cuvnvtyet tov Aoyov positioned after n anatn tov rÀourou is 
found verbatim in Matt 13:22. It may have been the scribes prior knowledge 
of the Matthaean version of this well-known parable that led him to trans- 
pose and adapt the clause in this particular way. Remarkably, this correction 
resolved the prior mistake only partially: the omitted clause was added, but 
the erroneously transposed construction was not deleted.‘ The general ap- 
pearance of the script along with the ligature (vx) indicate the work of Scribe 
A.‘ Both the character of the correction and the noticeably different ink color 
evince the later correction stage. 


2.1.8. Mark 4:30 (Q.74-f.4v-c.2-1.17) 

&*: om. (rell) 

x: avroıc (solus) 

It is not certain whether this is a bona fide correction; the entire Greek 
tradition attests to the original reading kat eAeyev Kt, whereas the “corrected” 
reading with avtotc is singular. It is therefore possible that the scribe supplied 
avtoıc to bring the reading into harmony with the introductory formulae in 


$6 Swanson, Mark, 56 does not note this. 

© However, Myshall, Codex Sinaiticus, 266 thinks it was “probably by Scribe D” On 
the use of ligatures in Sinaiticus, see Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 42-43; and 
especially Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 84-90. 

$ Lake (Plate 2) lists Mark 4.19 as the second example of his A3 correctors, all of 
which but the last one are attributed to Scribe A by Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Cor- 
rectors, 43. The same applies to Mark 4:37. 
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vv. 21, 24, and 35. There is one difficulty with this scenario, however. This 
type of correction is extremely rare in Sinaiticus, and thus a possibility that 
such a harmonization had been present in the corrector's Vorlage may not be 
excluded. Indeed, this is quite plausible, since the hand of the corrector seems 
different from the one in v. 19 (and v. 37), and so the original scribe may well 
have followed his exemplar faithfully.” Even if it be the same hand, an omis- 
sion could have taken place here - as it often does in Scribe As work. At this 
point, I cannot conclusively identify the author of this "correction? Moreover, 
the evidence is too slim to determine whether the source of correction was 
the scribes Vorlage or his tendency to harmonize, although the former seems 
more plausible. 


2.1.9. Mark 4:37 (Q.74-f.4v-c.3-1.16) 

N*: om. (solus) 

kl: wete nôn yenılecdau to rA otov (B C D L A 565 1424 vg it co syr? aeth)” 

This lengthy omission was most likely occasioned by homoioteleuton (To 
TÀotov ... TO T(Àotov); it may also have been enhanced by the fact that the 
scribe was reaching the line ending and blundered in the process of tracking 
the next portion of text to be copied." The somewhat sloppy appearance of 
the script, the ink color virtually identical to that in v. 19, and the use of the 
ligature point conclusively to Scribe A, who made the correction at the later 
review of his work. 


2.1.10. Mark 5:11 (Q.76-f.5r-c.1-1.1) 

N*: om. (solus) 

&': opt (>opet rell) 

The singular omission of opeı occurred at the line ending; the scribe blun- 
dered as he paused to re-ink the pen and afterwards proceeded to track the 
text to be copied next.” The presence of an itacism (eı > ı) in the correction is 


® Not every singular reading must be a scribal creation. Moreover, the scribes of 
Sinaiticus do not betray signs of autonomous redactional activity during the correction 
process. Cf. Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 201, 231, and 243. 

” The variation-unit is not listed in NA? and Aland’s Synopsis only lists the evidence 
for the competing readings. Regarding the evidence listed above, I rely on Tischendorf 
and Swanson. 

71 On physical aspects of copying that lead to such errors, see Royse, Scribal Habits, 
98-101. 

2 On errors occasioned by re-inking the pen, see P.M. Head and M. Warren, “Re- 
inking the Pen: Evidence from P.Oxy. 657 (P13) Concerning Unintentional Scribal 
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a strong indicator of Scribe A.? From the general appearance and ink color it 
seems possible that the correction was executed in scribendo, probably shortly 
after the omission had taken place. The corrected reading is found in most 
Greek witnesses. 


2.1.11. Mark 5:15 (Q.76-f.5r-c.1-1.28) 

X*: npxovro (solus) 

N': epyovtat (rell) 

The Scribe accidentally substituted the imperfect npxovto for the origi- 
nal (typically Marcan) historic present, thus creating a singular reading. Such 
substitution is very natural to make, considering that the imperfect is generally 
the tense of choice in such narrative contexts,” and that Scribe A in any case 
tends to substitute. The wear of the parchment and Cas reinforcement of 
the original correction hinder more precise identification of the hand and the 
correction stage, but the letter formation resembles the work of Scribe A. The 
correction reverts the reading to the one with virtually universal attestation. 


2.1.12. Mark 5:27 (Q.76-f.5r-c.3-1.6) 

N*: orııdev (solus) 

xl: omicOev (rell) 

Even though this orthographic variation (omc8ev > orıdev) is singular, 
it is by no means uncommon or a priori erroneous. Generally a poetic form, 
orııdev also occurs occasionally in Byzantine documents.” The corrected form 
is found in the rest of Greek witnesses. The Sinaiticus Project (pace Tischen- 
dorf) does not recognize the presence of Ca, who, as it seems, retouched the 


Errors,” NTS 43 (1997) 466-473. 

3 On itacisms in Sinaiticus, see Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 90-94. 

™ See S. Runge, Discourse grammar of the Greek New Testament: A Practical Intro- 
duction for Teaching and Exegesis (Peabody 2010) 130; A. Rijksbaron, The Syntax and 
Semantics of the Verb in Classical Greek: An Introduction (Chicago 2006) 11-14; H.W. 
Smyth, Greek Grammar, revised by Gordon M. Messing (Cambridge, MA 1956) $ 1889- 
1891, 1898-1899; BDF, $ 327. On the historic present in Mark, see R. Buth, “Marks 
Use of the Historic Present,” Notes on Translation 65 (1982) 7-13; R. Decker, Temporal 
Deixis of the Greek Verb in the Gospel of Mark with Reference to Verbal Aspect (New 
York 2001) 101-107. 

75 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 244. 

7° See ET. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
1 (Milan 1976) 130-131. 
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sigma inserted in the scriptorium." It is precisely the retouching by Ca, which 
makes it difficult to provide more definitive identification of the early hand. It 
appears, however, that the early layer of ink displays the color akin to that of 
the surrounding text, which might indicate that Scribe A corrected his work 
in scribendo. 


2.1.13. Mark 5:33 (Q.76-f.5r-c.3-1.35) 

N*: kat (solus) 

Xt: om. (rell) 

The scribe may have been confused by the series of participles, the first two 
of which were coordinated with kat: goßndıca kat vpeuovca (+Kaı) via KTA. 
This was a natural slip to make, as Greek tends to distribute the copulative kat 
in between every coordinated element.” The deletion is marked by superscript 
dots, which were retouched later by Ca. Despite the obvious difficulty with as- 
signing a definite scribal hand and date to dots, several factors suggest Scribe 
A as the most plausible candidate. The first dot (which was not retouched) 
resembles in color the original script. Moreover, all the prior corrections on 
this page had probably also been penned by Scribe A. The corrected reading 
is attested in all other Greek witnesses. 


2.1.14. Mark 5:36 (Q.76-f.5r-c.4-1.7) 

&*: rapakavcac (solus) 

K': tapakovcac? (X? B L W A 892* e) 

The reading mapaxavcac is a prime example of Scribe As tendency to 
create nonsense words.” The closest word in the Greek lexicon is rtapakavcic 
(“burning for light, inflammation”®'), which our scribe certainly did not in- 
tend to use here. The early corrector placed a dot over the superfluous alpha, 
bringing the passage into conformity with the reading found in B L W A 892* 


7 Cf. Sinaiticus Project, “Codex Sinaiticus? Accessed March 14, 2012. http://co- 
dexsinaiticus.org/en/manuscript.aspx?book=34&chapter=5&lid=en&side=r&verse 
27&zoomsSlider=0. In contrast, Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xlviii, 
recognized Ca, but was hesitant regarding the scriptorium corrector. When the high- 
resolution image is sufficiently magnified, it seems clearly visible that the original sigma 
was not retouched perfectly, and so in the middle part of the letter one can see two 
concurrent lines. 

78 Smyth, Greek Grammar, $ 2878. 

? Note that NA? attributes this (corrected) reading to &*. 

80 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 244. 

81 See LSJ, s.v. Tapdkavotc. 
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e. A later hand scraped off the alpha as well as the superscript dot. Thus, it 
cannot be ascertained which of the scribes corrected this error and when it 
took place. Such a blunder could have easily been corrected in scribendo just 
as most other corrections on this page, but we have no more specific data to 
sustain this hypothesis. 


2.1.15. Mark 6:4 (Q.76-f.5v-c.1-1.45) 

N*: om. (solus) 

x; toic cvvyevecıv k(au) ev (rell)? 

Two dative constructions caused the scribes sight to leap from the same 
to the same, as he was tracking the text about to be copied at the line ending: 
EV TH TTATPIÖL EADTOV kat Ev (Toic cuvyeveciv K(at) ev) Tn oikia KTA. Unsurpris- 
ingly, this omission is unattested. The angular kat-compendium, ligature, and 
overline for the final nu are clear indicators of Scribe A.* Since the ink of the 
correction is much lighter, it is reasonable to postulate that this correction was 
made during the later inspection of the scribes work. 


2.1.16. Mark 6:7b-8 (Q.76-f.5v-c.2-1.15) 

&*: om. (solus) 

N': £&ovciav tov nvevuatwyv akaBaprov k(au)mapnyyeu ev avtoıc (rell) 

This particularly long omission is another instance of Scribe A5 leap from 
the same to the same on this folio. When the scribe had completed the sec- 
ond last word of the line (avtoic), in an attempt to track the text to be copied 
his sight leaped due to homoioteleuton: kot góióou avroic (-e&ovciav Twv 
TIVEVHATWV rov aKadaprwv K(at)taprnyyethev avroic) iva undev apoctv KTÀ. 
The pause in writing may also have been occasioned by re-inking the pen, as 
the ink color after the omission changes significantly. The main difficulty with 
identification is caused by the later Cb2 corrector, who attempted to expunge 
it (probably due to its unsatisfactory legibility), and rewrote it in the upper 
margin. It is hard to provide a more definite identification without inspecting 
the manuscript itself under a UV lamp. There is one notable feature, however, 


? Incidentally, Swanson erroneously lists Sinaiticus’ corrected reading as containing 
avTov. 

8 So Myshrall, Codex Sinaiticus, 272. By the way, Lake (Plate 2) lists Mark 6:4 as the 
fifth specimen of his A2 correctors; this correction is attributed to Scribe A by Milne 
and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 43. 

# See Head and Warren, “Re-inking, 466-473. 

*5 Unfortunately, from the high-resolution images at my disposal I cannot discern 
any palaeographical hallmarks of respective scribes in the scraped area, especially the 
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that may shed more light on the origin of this correction, namely the plene 
form of nvevuatwv. Head's study demonstrates a consistent use of the ab- 
breviated form of nvevua in Mark of Sinaiticus, most of which was copied by 
Scribe A.** Moreover, within the representative sample surveyed by Jongkind 
(4 Maccabees, Psalms, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Paul), Scribe A abbreviates 
every occurrence of rvevua - including, as is the case here, unclean spirits." 
Jongkind also notes that Scribe D is slightly more cautious in his deployment 
of the nomina sacra, which may be observed from the way he treats the term 
kvpioc.*? Importantly, D is the only one to have rendered nvevua plene. There- 
fore, the plene form of nvevua likely points to Scribe D. 


2.1.17. Mark 6:12 (Q.76-f.5v-c.2-1.43) 

&*: autoıc (solus) 

Xt: om. (rell) 

The addition of avroic is singular, and was probably caused by a back- 
ward leap, as the scribe was finishing the line; the scribe leaped backed to 
papruptov avtoıc, but corrected himself in scribendo - an observation re- 
inforced by the ink color of the superscript dots, which is suspiciously like 
that of the original text. 9? Another (though probably less likely) possibility is 
that it also seemed natural to the scribe to add the pronoun avtoric after the 
verb of speech (exnpu&av), making the direct object (i.e. the addressees of the 
kerygma) somewhat more explicit in the sentence. 


2.1.18. Mark 6:16 (Q. 76-f.5v-c.3-1.20) 
&*: ovtoc toavvrc (solus) 
x: ıwavvnv a/ovtoc (> ovtoc 8^ B L W A 892* co) 


shape of the kat-compendium, which is the most telling criterion. The same goes with 
regard to the scribes' characteristic letter shapes such as Scribe D's ornate xi or pecu- 
liar kappa. It needs to be noted, however, that letter shapes in themselves are not the 
decisive criterion (especially in corrections), as noted above and stated in Milne and 
Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 22. 

86 Head, “Mark, 16. 

*' In any case, nomina sacra are quite often used irregularly in manuscripts and need 
not necessarily betray any theological or exegetical sensitivity on the part of scribes. 
See, e.g., Royse, Scribal Habits, 650, n. 182, and references there. 

85 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 80-81. However, Jongkind also observes that kupioc is the 
only term for which Scribe D employs the nomen sacrum consistently. 

® The use of superscript dots rather than scraping may evince that the scribe realized 
his error after completing the word. In fact Scribe A often marks deletion in this way, 
as noted in Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 201. 
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The original reading betrays a rather complex scribal error. As the scribe 
was beginning to copy the next line, instead of twavvrv he erroneously first 
copied ovtoc, which had originally been second in order in his Vorlage. When 
he proceeded to write ıwavvnv, however, he naturally adapted its grammatical 
form to nominative and wrote uoqvvnc instead, so as not to create a syntacti- 
cally nonsensical phrase. The wording of Matthaean parallel could also have 
contributed to the error. 

Even more complex is the nature of the correction, revisited by Ca some 
two centuries later. Both Tischendorf and the Sinaiticus Project provide the 
following reconstruction:” 


S1: ovtoc Iwavvnc avtoc 
Ca: wavvnv ouroc 


This reconstruction is not without problems, however. In fact, a closer 
look at the high-resolution image reveals that Ca only retouched the already 
existing superscript dots over ovtoc, which means that the scriptorium correc- 
tor did spot the wrong placement ofthe pronoun. What is more, Ca frequently 
uses more than one dot per letter to indicate deletion - unlike the earliest cor- 
rectors, who consistently use one.”! 

Itis much more difficult to provide an adequate explanation for the second 
part of the correction, namely o/avtoc. As noted, both Tischendorf and the 
Sinaiticus Project indicate that the earliest corrector added avtoc, which Ca 
later changed to ovroc. Ca also obelized the final sigma of wavvnc and added 
a nu to restore its original accusative form. Yet it appears that the reddish ink 
of Ca does not comprise entire letters, but there is an earlier layer beneath with 
the same ink color as that of the early correction in both the final nu above 
«oa vvric and the omicron above avtoc. 

As it seems, the early corrector may have changed twavvnc to its appropri- 
ate accusative form and, as he continued, he erroneously wrote avtoc,” but 
then amended it to the standard reading ovtoc, attested in B L W A 892 co. 


? Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xlviii; Sinaiticus Project, “Codex 
Sinaiticus? Accessed February 14, 2012. http://codexsinaiticus.org/en/manuscript.asp 
x?book=34&chapter=6&lid=en&side=r&zoomsSlider=0. 

?! See Figure 15 in Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 46. Also stated in Jong- 
kind, Scribal Habits, 252. 

2 Or, perhaps, avtoc stood in the corrector’s Vorlage as a correction or a readers 
note, resulting in this convoluted reading. Another, though much less likely, scenario 
is that the corrector introduced avtoc under the influence of the Matthaean parallel 
(Matt 14:2), which contains it. The wording of Matt 14:2, however, does not seem close 
enough to have occasioned this error. 
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The work of Ca can thus be seen as a mere attempt to clarify the work of his 
predecessor. Finally, the general appearance ofthe script closely resembles that 
of the correction in v. 4 on this page, which I ascribe to Scribe A. 


2.1.19. Mark 7:15 (Q.76-f.6v-c.2-1.40) 

N*: Kotvavvta (solus) 

Xt: kotvovvra (rell) 

Scribe A5 vice of creating nonsense words is clearly reflected in the singu- 
lar reading kotvavvra. The early corrector placed the omicron over the alpha to 
mark the substitution of the misplaced letter.? A later hand erased the original 
correction and placed the omicron over the erasure. As a result, the original 
correction is practically invisible, which makes any adequate identification 
difficult.” 


2.1.20. Mark 7:28 (Q.76-f.6v-c.4-1.26) 

N*: anotatw (solus) 

Xt: vrrokatw (rell) 

The nonsensical reading anotatw is probably a conflation ofvrokatw and 
ano. The scribe looked ahead as he was about to finish the line and erroneously 
began copying anor, as this precise sequence of letters (ano T...) is found later 
in our sentence: VTOKAIW trc rpozre(nc ecOtovctv ano tov KTÀ. In fact, perhaps 
the scribe never even completed the nonsense reading anotatw, as he may have 
realized his error right after writing the tau. The correction probably originated 
in two stages. The original scribe expunged the upper horizontal stroke of tau 
and made it into a kappa, having realized the nonsense reading he had created. 
The ink color, the thickness of strokes, and also the general appearance of the 
letter resemble very closely the original, surrounding text.” Scribe A likely left 
this reading as it was, possibly because he did not realize any other problem 
with what he had just made into a lexically correct reading (“from below"?*). 
It is difficult to assign a hand for the second stage of the correction, although 


% There is no indication of obelization or superscript dot; the superlinear letter likely 
seemed sufficient to indicate the substitution. This also applies to Mark 6:16. 

#Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xlix cautiously assigns the correction 
to the prima manus, and attributes the second stage of this correction to the C-group. 
C£. Myshrall, Codex Sinaiticus, 278 who disagrees with Tischendorf's reconstruction. 

% So also Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xlix. Moreover, the shape 
of kappa deployed in the correction differs from D's typical kappas, as their diagonal 
strokes tend to coincide at a slightly upper position. 

% See LS], s.v. órtokáto. 
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the sloppiness of the script, again, seems to favor Scribe A, who realized the 
error as he was inspecting the folio. 


2.1.21. Mark 8:5 (Q.76-f.7r-c.2-1.19) 

N*:[... ] tovc (solus?) 

N': aprovc (rell) 

Since the correction was written over a scraped area, it is practically im- 
possible to recover the original wording. Since the ink color and the appear- 
ance ofthe script are ofthe same nature as the surrounding text, the correction 
was doubtless made in scribendo. As the corrected letters were inserted into a 
too narrow space despite plenty of room at the line ending, at least the tau (if 
not the entire word) must have been written before the correction took place. 
Unfortunately, no more specific reconstruction of the original letter(s) can be 
provided, except that the confined scraped area would likely allow for a single 
letter, perhaps an omicron, occasioned by a backward leap: nocovc orovc. 


2.1.22. Mark 8:6 (Q.76-f.7r-c.2-1.24) 

N*: € (solus) 

N' om. (rell) 

The scribe began writing enta; having written the initial epsilon, he re- 
sorted to a numerical abbreviation instead. This is noteworthy, as it shows that 
the exemplar probably contained the numeral written plene. Our scribe may 
have dismissed the plene form to save space, so that both the numeral and 
aptouc might fit in the same line. The deletion was revisited by Ca, who obe- 
lized the already scraped off (but evidently still visible) epsilon, and retouched 
the superline above the abbreviation as well as the upper horizontal stroke of 
the zeta. The scraping probably was not the first modus operandi of the correc- 
tion; there still appear to be traces ofthe superscript dot, a deletion sign most 
frequently applied by Scribe A.” Thus, the correction may have been executed 
in three discernible stages. First, Scribe A marked the deletion in scribendo. 
Afterward, the same scribe (or Scribe D) expunged the letter altogether during 
the subsequent inspection, as it still appeared confusing to the reader. Finally, 
Ca obelized it, and reinforced the abbreviation. 


2.1.23. Mark 8:7 (Q.76-f.7r-c.2-1.32) 


” Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xlix also notes the previous deletion 
sign, but, surprisingly, he wrongly identifies the erased letter: "c erasum iamque antea 
notatum" Also noted in Myshrall, Codex Sinaiticus, 281. 
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N*: rapoOnkev (solus) 

N': eıntev K(at)tavta rapatıdnvaı (B L A 892 12211 bo) 

As the scribe was tracking the text to be copied at the end of the line, 
he probably leaped backwards, confused by an aorist indicative (though plu- 
ral) form in v. 6: kat tapeOnkav Tw oxÀo ... sukoyncoc avra rapeOnkev (+ 
gnev klar) avta napatıdnvaı) KTA. An angular kai-compendium, general 
appearance of the script, and the overall untidiness of the correction make a 
decisive case for the work of Scribe A. The ink color is very similar to that of 
thecorrected text, which means thatthe correction was made in scribendo. This 
being the case, Sinaiticus agrees with B L A 892 12211 bo against the majority 
of the Greek witnesses. 


2.1.24. Mark 8:18 (Q.76-f.7r-c.3-1.38) 

&*: om. (solus) 

xl: k(au) (rell) 

Omission of xat in this “poetic” line is best understood as a parablepsis 
at the line ending: opdaAuovc exovtec ov PAenetau (+ k(at)) wta EXOVTEC ovk 
akovete KTÀ. An angular kat-compendium is a sufficient indicator of Scribe 
A; a noticeably lighter ink and a differently sharpened pen point to the later 
stage. 


2.1.25. Mark 8:27 (Q.76-f.7r-c.4-1.45) 

&*: autovc (solus) 

Xt: avroic (rell) 

The syntactically erroneous accusative form avrovc was most likely in- 
troduced by a backward leap due to homoioteleuton: rovc nadnTac avrov 
Aeyov avrovc (»auroic) KTA. The correct form was substituted by erasing up- 
per strokes ofthe upsilon. Tischendorf cautiously identifies the corrector as the 
prima manus, which seems reasonable.” 


2.1.26. Mark 9:7 (Q.76-f.7v-c.3-1.31) 

xt: om. (B C D L W @ V 0131 f 33 565 579 892 1241 1844 lat) 

N: ev w nuöornca (A 983) 

The original, shorter reading is very widely attested, whereas the longer 
reading, which may have initially originated as a harmonization to the Mat- 
thaean parallel, is only found in A 983 - and even then only partially, as the 


% So also Myshrall, Codex Sinaiticus, 283. 
?9 Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xlix. 
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reading of A omits akovete avrov. There are three plausible scenarios that 
come to mind regarding the origin ofthis error. First, the longer reading could 
have been accidentally omitted and subsequently recovered. Second, the cor- 
rector could have simply harmonized the reading toward the Matthaean paral- 
lel. Third, the corrector could have used another Vorlage. While all ofthe above 
are possible, our knowledge of Scribe A's tendencies seems to favor the first 
option. When the scribe was tracking the text he was about to copy, his eyes 
slipped one phrase further. The ink color ofthe correction seems highly similar 
to that of the original text, which signals that we may be dealing with a scribal 
error that was subsequently emended, perhaps after the scribe had completed 
the sentence.!” Or, perhaps, the scribe copied the reading of his Vorlage ac- 
curately, but the Vorlage may have contained a correction or a readers note 
that led him to introduce the corrected reading as well. 


2.1.27. Mark 9:9 (Q.76-f.7v-c.3-1.43) 

N*: om. (solus) 

g&': et un (rell) 

This omission was probably occasioned by homoioarcton; the scribe 
confused eıöov with et un, thus skipping over the word. This correction was 
probably made at the subsequent review of the folio by Scribe A, which is 
evidenced by the sloppy appearance of the script, a differently sharpened pen, 
and noticeably lighter ink. 


2.1.28. Mark 9:36 (Q.76-f.8r-c.3-1.25) 

R*: eınevaykakıcayuevoc (solus) 

xl: evaykakıcanevoc (rell) 

The nonsensical reading eınevaykakıcauevoc is a conflation of enev and 
EVAYKAÄLCAHEVOC eutevaykoAucapievoc (> evayKahtcapevoc) avto esinev KTA. It 
is difficult to determine who made the correction and when, as Ca retouched 
the original superscript dots. Nevertheless, it is reasonable to conjecture that 
the correction was made in scribendo.'?' The remains of the original ink be- 
neath Cas dots resemble in color the original script. Moreover, the superscript 
dot over the second epsilon may well signify that the scribe realized his error 


10 Notably, toward the end of the sentence the ink becomes gradually lighter. I would 
postulate that the scribe stopped to re-ink his pen after he had completed the sentence; 
only then did he continue transcribing the next paragraph (kot e€amtva KTÀ.). It fol- 
lows that if the correction took place at this stage, it may have been before the actual 
re-inking, as its ink color is recognizably lighter than that of the following paragraph. 

1?! So also Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xlix. 
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after having written this very letter. If so, the scribe first marked the four mis- 
placed letters with dots, and then, having tracked the omitted phrase, ended 
up using the initial epsilon for evaykalicauevoc. 


2.1.29. Mark 9:50 (Q.76-f.8v-c.1-1.16) 

N*: tpnvevete (> eiprvevete rell) 

N': elprvevete (rell) 

Itacisms are hardly ever corrected in Sinaiticus, which makes this one 
(upnveure) fairly unusual. The correction was probably made later, as the ink 
appears to be somewhat lighter. Inasmuch this correction comprises only in- 
sertion of a single letter, it is almost impossible to assign a specific scribe. Scribe 
Dss higher sensitivity to orthography may indicate his presence, but then one 
might ask why he would ignore virtually all other itacisms. Thankfully, this is 
not a unit of significant variation,!% and it is thus irrelevant whether one or 
two Vorlagen were employed, as the witness of Sinaiticus at this point remains 
unaffected. 


2.1.30. Mark 10:10 (Q.76-f.8v-c.2-1.16) 

&*: avtoıc (solus) 

Xt: avtov (rell) 

According to the Sinaiticus Projects reconstruction, Scribe A wrote the 
syntactically nonsensical avtotc instead of avtov.'” The scribe possibly blun- 
dered as a result of a forward leap, since the following text contains the dative 
plural form, which was mistakenly employed here. The correction was made 
in scribendo, as it exhibits the same ink color and the general appearance as 
the original text. 


2.1.31. Mark 10:19 (Q.76-f.8v-c.3-1.15) 

N*: om. (solus) 

NI: un noixevenc (B C A V 0274 579 892 1844 12211 aur c sys co) 

The list of elements beginning with the same letters generally provides 
an opportunity for omission due to homoioarcton, which is indisputably the 
case here: un govgucnc (+ un uotyevcnc) un kAeync KTA. The Sinaiticus Project 


» 


102 See especially E.J. Epp, “Toward the Clarification of the Term “Textual Variant; 
in Studies in New Testament Language and Text, ed. J.K. Elliott (Leiden 1976) 153-173. 

15 Sinaiticus Project, “Codex Sinaiticus? Accessed February 14, 2012. http://co- 
dexsinaiticus.org/en/manuscript.aspx?book=34&chapter=10&lid=en&side=r&zoom 
Slider=0. 
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identifies the corrector as Scribe A.!% This seems plausible, especially due to 
the ligature and the generally similar script. The recognizably lighter ink seems 
to evince the later inspection of the page. 


2.1.32. Mark 10:30 (Q.76-f.8v-c.4-1.44) 

N*: om. (solus) 

xl: oac k(a)adepovc k(at)adekpac K(at)ntepa K(at)texva (solus) 

The line endings are an opportune venue for accidental omission, as is the 
case here. When the scribe had finished the line, and was tracking the text he 
would copy, he looked ahead and continued with the phrase kat ev Tw atwvt tw 
gpxougvo kx. The initial kat of this phrase may have added to the confusion, 
as the long list of items that followed was conjoined with a chain of several 
Kais. Although the error was caused by parablepsis, the resultant reading was 
meaningful (indeed smoother!) and so it did not immediately strike the scribe 
as erroneous. ^? 

Homoioarcton had likely misled the scribe to leave the correction incom- 
plete, thus creating a singular reading. Whereas a possibility of the Vorlage with 
this singular reading cannot be entirely excluded, it can be explained more 
satisfactorily by the known tendencies ofthe scribe, who was generally prone to 
accidental omission. The four angular kat-compendia in the correction point 
decisively to Scribe A;!% the ink color of the lengthy correction placed in the 
lower margin indicates a later inspection of the manuscript. 


2.1.33. Mark 11:2 (Q.77-f.1r-c.4-1.7) 

xt: exaBic[... ] (solus?) 

xl: ekadıcev (B C L A © V 565 579 700 892 1241 1424; Or) 

Since a part of the original reading was erased, it is impossible to iden- 
tify the initial error. Neither Tischendorf nor the Sinaiticus Project provides 
a reconstruction of the original reading, and at this point I cannot either. At 
any rate, the scribe must have committed a serious blunder in the space of ap- 
proximately three letters, so that he expunged it and inserted the correct ones. 


1 Sinaiticus Project, “Codex Sinaiticus? Accessed February 14, 2012. http://co- 
dexsinaiticus.org./en/manuscript.aspx?book=34&chapter=10&lid=en&side=r&zoom 
Slider=0. 

105 Myshrall, Codex Sinaiticus, 557, asserts that “the two parallels could be influencing 
N*s omission, or equally, the scribe is trying to make sense of the text at this point? It 
seems to me, however, that Scribe As tendency to omit due to parablepsis offers a more 
plausible explanation. 

106 Also (albeit more cautiously) postulated in Myshrall, Codex Sinaiticus, 293. 
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The same ink color and appearance of the hand imply that the correction took 
place in scribendo. 


2.1.34. Mark 11:12 (Q.77-f.1v-c.1-1.14) 

&*: om. (solus) 

Nt: ertivacev (> erteivacev rell) 

The scribe omitted the verb emetvacev, creating a singular reading. It is 
noteworthy that the supralinear correction contains an itacism (et > D, a typi- 
cal orthographical vice of Scribe A.!” Moreover, the corrections ink color and 
sharpening ofthe pen closely resemble that of the surrounding text, which, in 
concert with the itacism, indicates the work of Scribe A, who probably rectified 
his error shortly after it was committed. 


2.1.35. Mark 12:5 (Q.77-f.1v-c.4-1.33) 

&*: oÀAovc (solus) 

gl: aAA ovc (rell) 

Homoioteleuton played a major role in creating the nonsensical word 
oÀÀouc, since both words in apposition end with the same five letters in the 
same sequence: moÀÀouc aAAovc. Since the correction was retouched by Ca, 
it is rather difficult to determine who penned the superscript alpha and when. 
Yet, there are still the remains of the ink of very similar tinge to that of the 
original text, which may indicate the work of the prima manus.'® 


2.1.36. Mark 12:20a (Q.77-f.2r-c.2-1.34) 

xt om. (A B C* K LU W YT A II V f-233 1424) 

x rap npuv (@ f?! 13 28 61 69 565 700 1071 2542 sy*™! bo (D it) 

The original, shorter reading is very well attested, whereas the corrected 
reading with map nuv has somewhat more scanty early support, and its af- 
finity with Matt 22:25 in any case reflects a general harmonizing tendency 
in the transmission history of the Gospels. Although this passage could have 


107 So also Myshrall, Codex Sinaiticus, 298. On itacisms in Sinaiticus, see further 
Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 91-94, especially 94. 

108 So also Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xlix: “a pro o ipse scriptor 
videtur notasse? 

19 NA? does not provide a critical apparatus for this variation-unit. The evidence 
listed comes from Swanson, Aland's Synopsis, and Tischendorf. Regarding versional 
support, I rely on the references in Aland's Synopsis, which unfortunately does not list 
the evidence for the original reading. 
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been corrected against another exemplar (as elsewhere in the manuscript’), 
there are some factors that suggest otherwise. First, the omission takes place 
at the line ending, precisely where a great number of Scribe As omissions oc- 
cur. Second, the final nu of ncav could also have contributed to the omission 
of map nutv. Third, Scribe A is generally prone to omission (especially at line 
endings, as noted above): he omits single letters, verba minora, regular words, 
clauses, even lists (e.g. Mark 10:30!), and thus assumptions regarding another 
exemplar here ought not to be made too hastily - even if its presence can be 
detected elsewhere. 

Identification ofthe correction is partially dependent on the identification 
ofthe next correction in this verse, as they exhibit notable differences. Whereas 
this correction is written in somewhat squarer, uneven script, the following one 
consists of noticeably smaller and more delicate letters in lighter ink. It seems 
prudent, therefore, to attribute these two corrections to two different scribes. 
The presently discussed correction contains two ligatures and an overline for 
the final nu. Although both scribes frequently deploy ligatures,!!! an unusual 
combination of a nu-pi coupled with a overline for nu might betray the work 
of Scribe A. The lighter ink indicates that the correction was executed during 
the later review of the manuscript. 

It remains to be answered whether the corrected reading is due to the 
exemplar or to the influence of the Matthaean parallel. Harmonization on the 
level of corrections occurs very rarely in Sinaiticus, if ever. Indeed, the scripto- 
rium corrections do not give the impression of having been made ex tempore 
without consulting an exemplar, as most ofthe corrections bring the corrected 
reading into conformity with the reading attested in the tradition." If the cor- 
rection was made against the exemplar, as seems probable, we have conceivable 
scenarios. First, Scribe A could have followed his Vorlage faithfully; during 
the subsequent inspection, he used another exemplar with the longer reading. 
Second, Scribe A could have made an error of omission; during the subsequent 


1? Jongkind suspects the presence of another exemplar in Luke and Paul, but not in 
1 Chronicles and Psalms. See Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 144, 167-169, 203-204, and 222. 

11 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 84-90. Scribe D seems to use ligatures more often at line 
endings, perhaps for decorative purposes (especially in Psalms). 

12 There are a few singular readings created by the early correctors of Sinaiticus, 
but most of them can be explained as slips. Moreover, not every singular reading is 
scribe-created, even though most of them are. For further methodological remarks 
concerning singular readings, see E.C. Colwell, “Method in Evaluating Scribal Habits: 
A Study of P^, P*5, P? in his Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament (Grand Rapids 1969) 108-109; Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 137; Royse, Scribal 
Habits, 39-63. 
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inspection, he realized the error and entered the original, longer reading from 
the same exemplar.!'? While both scenarios are permissible, the latter seems 
more plausible in the light of our general knowledge of Scribe As tendencies. 
If so, Sinaiticus is the prime witness to the longer reading of Mark 12:20a. 


2.1.37. Mark 12:20b (Q.77-f.2r -c.2-1.35) 

N*: eic (solus) !14 

x: mpwtoc (rell) 

Even though the original reading eıc is unattested elsewhere, it seems 
improbable that we are dealing here with an accidental error. Though similar 
in meaning, etc is visually very different from npwroc, and such kind of sub- 
stitution is quite rare in Sinaiticus.! Second, there are no similar words in 
the immediate context that could elicit this type of scribal error on external 
grounds. So, if the substitution did indeed occur in the process of copying, it 
must have taken place during the scribes own mental appropriation ofthe text 
he was copying. Furthermore, it is remarkable that Scribe A, who penned 
the correction in the opening of this verse, did not take note of this variation. 
Even if this may seem an argumentum e silentio, it is highly unlikely that the 
scribe, who had already corrected (and thus supposedly looked closely at) the 
problematic passage, would have missed such an error. 

As we have concluded, the reading was corrected by a hand different from 
that of the previous correction in this verse. A correction written in a somewhat 
smaller, neat, and even script is marked with an unusual, “wavy” caret placed 
both over the correction and at the corrected place in the main text. Milne and 
Skeat ascribe the correction in Phil 3:10 that is marked with a similar caret to 


18 [t cannot be excluded that the Vorlage contained a correction or a marginal note 
with the longer reading, which the scribe missed in the first run, but added later. For 
further discussion, see U.B. Schmid, *Conceptualizing ‘Scribal’ Performances: Reader's 
Notes,’ in The Textual History of the Greek New Testament: Changing Views in Contem- 
porary Research, ed. K. Wachtel and M.W. Holmes (Atlanta 2011) 49-64. 

14 Swanson lists C* in support of this reading. It is virtually impossible to reconstruct 
the original reading, as the corrector (or, quite probably, the original scribe correcting 
in scribendo) seems to have expunged his original blunder by scraping. At any rate, the 
high-resolution image does not appear to show any traces of the reading etc. 

15 Tt is noteworthy that most substituted words still share common visual charac- 
teristics. For specific examples, see data-tables in Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 156-157, 
178-179, 191-195, 214-215, and 235. 

16 See Dain, Les Manuscrits, 41. Examples listed in Dain's analysis generally involve 
common visual elements which scribe had first seen in his exemplar and which were 
confused during the mental retention of the text, e.g. voun > povn. 
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Scribe D.'" Given the already discussed differences between this correction 
and the previous one, Scribe D seems to be the more likely candidate here. In 
sum, the correction is most adequately explained as changing the text faithfully 
copied from Scribe A’s exemplar to that of another exemplar used by Scribe D 
for the inspection. 


2.1.38. Mark 12:25 (Q.72-f.2r-c.3-1.10) 

&*: om. (solus) 

x}: ovre yanovcıv (rell) 

Omission of ovte yapovctv was occasioned by the leap from the same 
to the same. It is not very difficult to imagine an eye slip in a continuous text 
that reads avactwcıv ovre yanovcıv ovre yayılovraı. The original reading 
is singular and indubitably due to the scribe. The script of the correction is 
in both its shape and ink color remarkably akin to that of Mark 12:20a. It 
is therefore plausible that it was Scribe A, who made correction at the later 
review of his work. 


2.1.39. Mark 12:34 (Q.72-f.2r-c.4-1.27) 

&*: om. (L) 

xt: gt (rell) 

Omission of the verb & is only attested in Codex Regius. Although a cop- 
ula is not a sine qua non of a Greek sentence, it is hardly ever omitted when 
the personal pronoun is missing.!! It is unlikely that its absence would have 
been tolerated in a sentence addressed in a second person, where such an el- 
lipsis would significantly dissolve the meaning: evtev avro ov paKkpav (+ et) 
ano thc Bacüuac tov 0v xx. An independent accidental omission in codices 
Sinaiticus and Regius is much more plausible than their dependence on an 
older tradition, at least in the case of Sinaiticus. 

The earliest corrector added the missing verb after uakpav, which is its 
standard position in the majority of witnesses. Ca, however, transposed it to a 
rather odd position - after BactAtac. This reading is, unsurprisingly, attested 
only in two other witnesses (A V). Moreover, itis uncertain in what way Ca did 
away with the initial e; Tischendorf comments that Ca “erasit” e1,!!° and there 
is indeed a tiny scraped surface between uokpoav and ano, where supposedly 


17 See Figure 13 in Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 43. Moreover, the correc- 
tion in Luke 12:18 with such a caret exhibits an oblique kaı-compendium - a hallmark 
of Scribe D. 

18 Cf BDE $ 128. 

1?'l'ischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xlix. 
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the earliest correction had been inserted. Both Tischendorf and the Sinaiticus 
Project then identify Cb2,'” who brought back Cas novel transposition to the 
reading found in the rest of our witnesses. Cb25 correction is placed above the 
line, the iota being right over the initial alpha of ano. It is precisely this iota that 
exhibits a remarkably similar color to that of the original text. Moreover, not 
only does the epsilon have a different, somewhat reddish color, but its middle 
stroke extends over to the iota. Thus, the iota must have been written earlier. At 
this point I can suggest only tentatively that the iota may have been written in 
scribendo as a part of et, the original correction. This may be due to the scribe's 
initial miscalculation of the (already narrow) space between the nu and the 
alpha, which lead him to complete this correction in such an uncommon way. 


2.1.40. Mark 13:1 (Q.77-f.2v-c.2-1.7) 

&*: O10ackake G10ackae (solus) 

Xt: G10ackae (rell) 

This singular dittography of óiGackaAe was corrected by means of deletion 
dots. It goes without saying that it is notoriously difficult to assign a hand and 
date to the dots. Yet, the ink of these dots displays a consistently lighter tinge 
than the underlying text. The later inspection ofthe manuscript, therefore, was 
the most likely venue for this correction; Scribe Aa usual use of dots as deletion 
markers makes him a suitable candidate for its authorship. 


2.1.41. Mark 13:3 (Q.77-f.2v-c.2-1.24) 

R*: toov vrjc (rell) 

x: 1wavnc (B)?! 

The standard spelling ıwavvnc was corrected to the less attested form 
toa vnc.!2 The correction was marked with a superscript dot, and there ap- 
pears to be a slight trace of obelization over the first nu. The correction was 
expunged later by Ca, so the critical signs of the early correction are of little 
help for identification. More telling may be the resultant spelling ıwavnc. Milne 
and Skeat list this spelling amongst the hallmarks of Scribe D, since it is consis- 
tently present on his cancel-leaves (Matt 16:14, 17:1, 13; Luke 1:3), but not in 


12 Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xlix; Sinaiticus Project, "Codex 
Sinaiticus? Accessed February 15, 2012. http://codexsinaiticus.org/en/manuscript.asp 
x?book=34&chapter=12&lid=en&side=r&verse=34&zoomsSlider=0. 

121 Not listed in NA”. I collated the reading from Tischendorf (and Swanson) and 
checked it in the facsimile. 

122 See, e.g., BDF, 23; A.T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the 
Light of Historical Research (Nashville 1923) 214. 
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the work of other scribes.'” It may thus appear that this spelling is peculiar to 
Scribe D, perhaps his orthographical idiosyncrasy. Although Milne and Skeat 
do not note it, the spelling uoovnc is attested elsewhere, albeit more scarcely, 
in the Greek tradition. Indeed, this particular spelling is consistently employed 
in Codex Vaticanus with only three exceptions in all the Gospels (Luke 1:13, 
60, 33). 

Considering the overall tendencies of the correctors of Sinaiticus, it is 
highly unlikely that an early corrector would have altered this reading on the 
grounds of his personal preference alone. Moreover, in all passages where 
Scribe D employs this spelling, it is always attested at least in Codex Vatica- 
nus.'? This is noteworthy, because, if this correction is to be included in the 
total number of occurrences, we are dealing with a phenomenon reoccurring 
throughout the three Gospels on which Scribe D worked in some way. Per- 
haps Scribe D used the same exemplar for his cancel-leaves as well as for the 
correction. 

In conclusion, one of the ramifications of this analysis is an alternative 
explanation of Scribe D's peculiar spelling of twwavvne, as it may be due to his 
Vorlage rather than his own peculiar preference. Furthermore, depending on 
the overall textual pattern of D's corrections, this consistently deployed ortho- 
graphic variation could perhaps indicate a relationship between his Vorlage 
and the text akin to that of Vaticanus, but this of course cannot be determined 
solely on the grounds of this passage. 


2.1.42. Mark 13:10 (Q.77-f.2v-c.3-1.11) 

N*: tpoc Tov aov 

N': TIPWTOV 

The first element of the singular reading mpoc tov Aaov is an obvious 
instance of visual confusion: the scribe misread an omega in his Vorlage 
and wrote npoc tov instead of npwrov. It is more difficult to account for the 
presence of Aaov, the second element of the original reading. This reading is 


23 Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 33. 

124 Notably, in Luke 1:13 the corrector restores the reading to the form with a single 
nu. In Luke, Vaticanus is in fact consistently supported by P75 in all places where the 
papyrus is extant. The situation changes significantly in John, where P75 attests to the 
shorter form only in 1:6, 15, 26; 3.27; 10:40. For further discussion and references, see 
Royse, Scribal Habits, 639-640. Interestingly, this very spelling is also consistently ap- 
plied in P4, as noted recently by J. Hernández Jr., “Ihe Early Text of Luke? in The Early 
Text of the New Testament, ed. C.E. Hill and M.J. Kruger (Oxford 2012) 125. 

125 This spelling appears occasionally in other manuscripts (especially Bezae), but 
Vaticanus (along with P75 in Luke) is the only one to exhibit such consistency. 
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notattested in the manuscript tradition and the word Aaov is not present in the 
immediate context to have triggered an eye slip. Therefore, initial addition of 
Aaov is most likely the result of several factors simultaneously at work. When 
the scribe wrote mpoc tov, it seemed natural that a substantive would follow 
an article. Moreover, the scribe had just written a line that included a semanti- 
cally similar word e8vn, which could have occasioned this variant reading." 
The correction must have been made in scribendo, perhaps after the scribe 
had finished copying the clause, since the omega written over the erasure of 
the ill-placed oc displays the same tinge of ink and thickness of strokes as the 
surrounding text. Furthermore, the same can be argued about the superscript 
dots, which Scribe A often used as a deletion sign.'? 


2.1.43. Mark 14:1 (Q.77-f.3r-c.2-1.20) 

x*: etuua (solus) 

x! atvua (rell) 

A nonsensical singular £tvpa may have originated due to a forward leap 
to e(ntovv. Scribe A, having realized this error, probably expunged the letter 
before proceeding any further. The circumstances of the correction as well as 
the general appearance of the script indicate the work of the prima manus.’ 


2.1.44. Mark 14:11 (Q.77-f.3r-c.3-1.34) 

N*: anınyyılavro (124)? 

Nt: ernyyıAavto (rell) 

The reading amnyyiAavro is only found in a late minuscule 124, and is 
best understood asa scribal blunder. First, the middle/passive imperfect plural 
of amayyeAouat is rather awkward in the present context. Second, Scribe A's 
work is replete with instances of misreading syntax and substitution of differ- 
ent words due to orthographical confusion of some kind. Moreover, the word 
occurs at the line ending, which is, as noted, a very frequent place of textual 
variation. Thus, this substitution was probably an accidental creation of Scribe 
A, who misread ennyy(e)ıAavto in his Vorlage. While the later retouching by 
Ca complicates identification of the scribe responsible for the correction, the 


126 possibly, Xaov could have been in the scribes Vorlage as a correction or a reader's 
note. This, however, does not account for what appears to be an immediately added 
correction. 

77 Swanson, Mark, 212 erroneously lists the corrected reading as containing Aaov. 

128 So also Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, |. 

12 Not listed in NA”. The reading was collated from Tischendorf (and Swanson). 
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fact that the original correction was written over a scraped surface makes the 
in scribendo origin an attractive hypothesis. 


2.1.45. Mark 14:13 (Q.77-f.3r-c.4-1.2) 

&*: avtoıc (solus) 

Xt: avrov (rell) 

The leap from the same to the same likely caused the substitution of avtotc 
for avtov, as avroic is found later in the sentence: uaOmrov avroic (> avtov) 
kat Aeyet avtoic KTA. The resultant reading is syntactically nonsensical, which 
Scribe A realized and amended in scribendo"? by adding two upper strokes to 
the iota, turning it into the upsilon.” 


2.1.46. Mark 14:22 (Q.77-f.3v-c.1-1.9) 

N'oIC(VCACKLPUT A @ V f 28 579 700 892 1241 1424 2542 M lat 
sy?" bo) 

xl: om. (B D W f 565 it sa) 

The omission of o ic is textually one of the most important corrections in 
the Marcan portion of Sinaiticus, as it constitutes a genuine unit of significant 
variation. On the one hand, one could postulate that the nomen sacrum was 
originally inserted as a harmonization to the Matthaean parallel, where it is 
part of the standard reading. On the other hand, it is rare for personal names, 
especially the nomina sacra, to be added in Sinaiticus." Jongkind's study of 
singular readings has not demonstrated any "intentional" expansionistic, let 
alone reverential tendencies on part of the scribes of Sinaiticus, and so the 
probability that such would occur here is slim. Furthermore, the sentence does 
not exhibit characteristics that would make it liable to trigger such an addition, 
as the subject of the sentence is clear and there would be no confusion as to 
the meaning of the sentence. Importantly, the scribes of Sinaiticus are gener- 
ally much more prone to omit than to add.!? Since the original reading is very 
widely attested and there are no signs of accidental omission, the scribe most 
likely copied his Vorlage faithfully at this particular point. 

The main difficulty with this correction is that it was expunged by Ca, who 
reverted the text to its longer form. There appear to be traces of a superscript 
dot over the omicron and slight marks of obelization over the letters. Since the 


130 So also Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, |. 

131 The resulting upsilon is significantly taller than usual. Swanson, Mark, 225, does 
not note this and lists avtovc as the original reading. 

132 See, e.g., Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 157-158, 198-199, 217-218, and 237-238. 

33 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 246. 
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corrected reading, too, has relatively wide and early support, it is plausible that 
the corrector used another exemplar, which happened to contain this particu- 
lar reading. The question remains which of our scribes stepped into the role of 
corrector. The combination of superscript dots and obeli cannot be decisive, 
as it is present in the corrections of both scribes;'* indeed, in this instance the 
obeli simply had to be deployed, as the superscript dot could only have been 
placed over the omicron alone because of the necessary overline over the no- 
men sacrum. The ink color is recognizably lighter, and thus comes from a later 
inspection. It has been generally observed that in Mark, Scribe A corrects his 
errors against the exemplar he used for copying. It is noteworthy, however, 
that in several other instances Scribe D used another exemplar to correct the 
manuscript. In conclusion, I postulate that this correction might be the work 
of Scribe D, who also employed another exemplar. The probability of this as- 
sertion is increased by the fact that the folios, which precede the cancel-leaves, 
tend to exhibit higher concentration of D5 corrections." 


2.1.47. Mark 14:43 (Q.77-f.3v-c.3-1.42) 
N*: om. (A W 083 f 700 1424 2542) 


134 See, e.g., Mark 8:8 (A) and Mark 15:24 (D). Both critical signs are frequently used 
in ancient manuscripts. For further discussion and examples, see E.G. Turner, Greek 
Manuscripts of the Ancient World (1st ed.: Princeton 1971) 17-18. 

85 Head, “Some Observations,” 3. The folios preceding other cancel-leaves exhibit 
a similar situation regarding D’s corrections. In Matthew, the folio that precedes the 
cancel-leaves has a higher concentration of D's corrections: on Q.75-£.1r, there are five 
S1 corrections, of which three appear to be by scribe D (Matt 14:23, 26; 15:2), and on 
Q.75-f.1v, there are four S1 corrections, all of which appear to be by Scribe D (Matt 
15: 14, 18, 32, 36). The situation is markedly different, when one turns one leaf back, 
however: on Q.74-f.8r, there are ten S1 corrections, of which three seem to me to be 
by Scribe D (Matt 13:22, 32, 39), and on Q.74-f.8v there are seventeen S1 corrections, 
of which only two seem to me to be by Scribe D (Matthew 13:44b; 14:3). Leaf 8 seems 
especially to be quite problematic with regard to the identification, as many correc- 
tions are comprised of the scraping and deletions dots/hooks, which are very difficult 
attribute to a particular scribe. The cancel-leaves in Quire 85 also offer an interesting 
data set for comparison: on Q.85-f.2r, we have six $1 corrections, four of which seem to 
be by Scribe D (Col 4:2, 3, 7, 12), and on Q.85-£2v we have four S1 corrections, at least 
two of which may come from Scribe D (1 Thess 1:8; 2:13), and at one of them (2:13) 
it seems impossible to assign a hand as it is comprised by the deletion hooks only. On 
Q.85-f.5r, we have five S1 corrections, three of which appear to be by Scribe D (Heb 
1:8; 2:4, 7), and on Q.85-f.5v, we have four S1 corrections (I dont consider Heb 3.13 
to be a correction; if, however, it proves to be a correction, it must have been made in 
scribendo), and three of these appear to be by Scribe D (Heb 3:6; 4:9, 12b). 
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x: tov (B CD K L NT A @ V 28 565 579 892 1241 W) 

Both the original and the corrected reading are firmly attested in the 
manuscript tradition. Omission of small words such as articles is regular in 
Scribe As work, especially in a series of elements with the same case endings: 
TOV APXIEPEWV kat vov ypannatewv Kat [rov] MpecBuTepwv KTA. While it is 
not safe to simply assume Scribe A5 fidelity to his Vorlage at this point, there 
are, admittedly, no clear indications of accidental omission either. Moreover, it 
seems certain that the correction was not made in scribendo, since the ink color 
clearly signals the later correction phase. As it is, the correction can only be 
adjudged on the basis of its general appearance; a neat, somewhat squarer and 
“affected” script is highly reminiscent the work of Scribe D.'* This impression 
is reinforced, when the script is compared with that of the correction in Mark 
16:6, penned by Scribe D. Just as in the previous correction, the fact that this 
leaf is immediately preceding the cancel-leaf produced by Scribe D increases 
the probability in his favor. 


2.1.48. Mark 15:24 (Q.77-f.4v-c.1-1.47) 

N*: eavtov (solus?) 

&': avrov (rell) 

Scribe D substituted the reflexive eavtov for avrov. This phenomenon is 
common in Hellenistic and Byzantine documents, and its origin could pos- 
sibly lie in the loss of the initial aspiration." The misplaced epsilon is marked 
with the deletion dot and the obelus, which exhibit the same ink color as the 
original text, and thus Tischendorf's judgment about their in scribendo origin 
must be accepted." 


2.1.49. Mark 15:34 (Q.77-f.4v-c.3-1.10) 

N*: ekavaA uec (solus) 

xl: eykatakırec (rell; evkatadutec A P A) 

The omission of the gamma resulting in the reading exateAtmec is an or- 
thographic blunder with a phonetic cause. Assimilation of gamma in yx clus- 
ters was quite common in both Roman and Byzantine periods, as was the inter- 
vocalic change from y to x outside of such clusters, ? and it appears that Scribe 


156 See Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 23. 

87 ET. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
2 (Milan 1981) 171. 

138 Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, 1. 

1? See Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri 1, 79, 174-176. 
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D was not free from this tendency either.' This assimilation may well have 
originated in the scribes internal dictation, thus reflecting his own phonetic 
patterns.'*' The correction exhibits the same color and thickness of strokes as 
the surrounding text, and thus was most likely produced in scribendo. 


2.1.50. Mark 16:6 (Q.77-f.5r-c.1-1.28) 

x*: om. (D) 

K': tov valaprıvov (B 124 565 788 (U © 13 33 1346) rell)'* 

The original reading lacking tov vaCaprvov is also found in Codex Bezae. 
In Sinaiticus, this omission most likely arose due to homoioteleuton.'? The 
Vorlage, which contained tov valaprıvov tov ecravpopevov, provided plenty 
of room for eye slips such as this one. Scribe D apparently made this correction 
during the later review of his work. The script is very neat, almost decorative, 
and overall very similar to that of the correction in Mark 14:43. 


2.2. Summary of results: patterns of S1 corrections 


In what follows, we shall briefly discuss the results of the above analysis. 
First, I give an overview of the original readings, the corrected readings, and 
the present identification of the scribes. The following sections present the 
data and general observations concerning the correcting activity ofthe scribes, 
focusing on the corrections made in scribendo and the corrections made at 
the later stage. 


4° Note the reading caßakrtaveı in v. 34. Interestingly, Milne and Skeat, Scribes and 
Correctors, 53 also observe Ds tendency to spell nakıc instead of nayic. 

141 See Dain, Les Manuscrits, 41-42. 

12 NA? only lists the evidence in support of the omission. The evidence listed above 
come from Tischendorf and (mainly) Swanson. 

18 Collins, Mark, 780, also mentions "simplification of the text" and “influence of the 
parallel in [Matt 28:5]" as possible causes. It is not clear to me, however, how omitting 
this epithet would simplify the text, and indeed what would lead the scribe to drop a 
personal epithet deliberately in the first place. Moreover, Matt 28:5 is not a parallel 
stricto sensu, as its wording differs too greatly to have influenced such an omission. 

14 Lake (Plate 2) lists Mark 16:6 under “doubtful cases”; Milne and Skeat, Scribes and 
Correctors, 43, assign the Scribe D. 
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2.2.1. S1 corrections in Mark'* 
Ref. n* N! Scribe 
1:1 om. vv Ou D 
1:15 om. Aeyov A? 
1:25 om. Aeyov A? 
2:22 om. PAnteov A 
3:28 avoic VIOLC A (i.s.) 
3:32 Tipoc TEPL A? 
4:19 om. cuvrtvtyouctv tov Aoyov A 
4:30 om. QUTOIC 2 
4:37 om. were nôn yeuitecOot To TAOLOV A 
5:11 om. opt A (i.s.) 
5:15 npxovro EPXOVTAL A 
5:27 orıdev omcOev A (is.?) 
5:33 Kat om. A 
5:36 TapaKavcac TLAPAKOVCAC A? 
(1.5.2) 
64 om. Torc CUVYEVECIV K(at) Ev A 
6:7b-8 om. EEOUCIAV TWV TtVEULLOC V D 
akadaptwv K(aı) 
rapnyyeiXev avroic 
6:12 QUTOIC om. A(is.) 
6:16 OUTOC LWAVVNC Lwavvnv a/outoc A 
715 Kotvauvta KOIVOLVTA $ 
7:28 ANOTATW VTTOKATW A (i.s.) 
8:5 [... ]rovc aptouc A (is.) 
8:6 € om. A (is.) 
8:7 napaðnkev eitev k(at) tavta rapatıdnvou A 
8:18 om. x(a) A 
8:27 AUTOLC QUTOIC A(is.) 
9:7 om. ev w NLÖOKNCA A (1.5.2) 
9:9 om. £t Lr A 


15 The siglum i.s. indicates corrections made in scribendo, (s) a singular reading, and 
? indicates a dubious case. 
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Ref. N* N! Scribe 
9:36 EITTEVAYKAALCAUEVOC — evaykoAucauevoc A (is.) 
9:50 LPNVEVETE ELPNVEVETE D? 
10:10 AUTOLC QUTOV A (i.s.) 
10:19 om. un poryeucr]c A 
10:30 om. ouctac K(at) adEAPOUC klat) A 
adeApac k(a)untepa k(at)vekva 
112 ekadıcl....] ekadıcev A (i.s.) 
1112 om. ETUVACEV A (i.s.) 
12:5 oÀAouc aAAovc A 
12:20a om. Trap NEV A 
1220b ac NPWTOC D 
12:25 om. OUTE yapovciv A 
12:34 om. El A? 
(1.5.2) 
13:1 didackahe SiSackare didackahe A? 
133 Lwavvnc 1wavnc D 
13:10 npoc tov Aaov TIPWTOV A (is.) 
14:1 etvpa quo A (i.s.) 
14:11 annyyılavro emmnyytAavto A (i.s.)? 
14:13 QUTOIC QUTtOU A (i.s.) 
1422 oic om. D 
14:43 om. TWV D 
15:24 £QUTOU QUTOU D (is) 
15:34 EKATAAITEC £ykaraAuec D (is) 
16:6 om. Tov vataprvov D 


2.2.2. Corrections made in scribendo 


The corrections made in scribendo constitute twenty-one of the fifty S1 
corrections. Naturally, these were penned by the scribes responsible for their 
respective portions, nineteen being by A, and two by D. Altogether, A5 ratio of 
1.12 corrections per page exceeds that of D, namely 0.88. However, since Scribe 
D only produced the cancel-leaves (which constitute merely the last 2.27 pages 
of Mark), this rate must be taken as provisional. 

There are clearly discernible patterns regarding types of scribal errors 
that triggered these corrections. Scribe A corrected the following readings in 
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scribendo: ten nonsensical,'* four omissions, three substitutions," one addi- 


tion, and one orthographical error. Scribe D corrected one substitution and 
one orthographical blunder. Scribe As tendency to create nonsensical readings 
has been well documented," and it seems that precisely these readings also 
caught his attention during the copying process to a greater extent than other 
errors. Apart from omissions, the majority of erroneous readings (including 
the nonsense readings) are visually similar to the readings of the scribes Vor- 
lage. Furthermore, D° in scribendo corrections involved visually similar words 
that were caused by phonetic confusion; none of these readings is nonsensical, 
yet they struck the scribe as erroneous. Remarkably, most of these errors were 
made and corrected at a "critical" position in the line: Scribe A made eleven in 
scribendo corrections either at or near the line ending and two corrections at 
the beginning of a line; all D5 in scribendo corrections are situated at line end- 
ings. Although this datum reveals more about scribal tendencies than about 
correction patterns, it nonetheless confirms previous observations about the 
greater likelihood of error at line endings.'” 

Since most singular readings were presumably created by the scribes, 
contrasting the original number of singulars with the number of corrected 
singulars provides useful statistical information concerning the scribal errors 
that were more likely to be corrected and vice versa. Eighteen ofthe twenty-one 
readings corrected in scribendo are singular, sixteen being found in Scribe As 
portion and two in Scribe Ds portion. Scribe A corrected seven singular non- 
sense readings, five substitutions, two orthographical errors, two omissions, 
and one addition; he slipped over all singular transpositions. Scribe D cor- 
rected two omissions, one addition, one substitution, and one orthographical 
error. Altogether, eighteen of one-hundred-and-sixty singulars?! were cleared 
out immediately during the copying process, which amounts to 10.896 and 


150 


146 | list Mark 8:5 and 11.2 as nonsense readings, since a serious blunder must have 
occasioned the expunction of the original letters. 

7 For the sake of simplicity, I list Mark 13:10 as a substitution, although it in fact 
also contains an addition, and could be potentially categorized as an "editorial" reading 
as well. In a similar vein, note Mark 6:16 and 8:8 below. 

48 See Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 244. 

4 See, e.g., Head, “Some Observations,” 4; Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 245; Royse, 
Scribal Habits, 437-439, 441, 565, and 569-576. 

15 Although, as noted, not every singular reading is scribe-created, most of them 
prove to be of such origin. On this, see especially Royse, Scribal Habits, 44-56. 

151 The overall rate of singulars in Mark (Scribe As portion/Scribe D’s portion) is 
forty-five substitutions (42/3), forty-three omissions (39/4), twenty-four nonsense 
readings (24/0), twenty additions (18/2), sixteen transpositions (15/1), and thirteen 
orthographical errors (11/2). 
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16.796 of A's and D's singulars, respectively. The higher percentage of the read- 
ings that Scribe D detected in scribendo may, again, hint at the superior quality 
of his work. 

Overall, those readings were more likely to be corrected in scribendo, 
which displayed certain peculiar features that caught the immediate attention 
of the scribe. Naturally, the best candidates were nonsensical readings, ortho- 
graphical blunders, and substitutions which, combining both strong visual and 
semantic stimuli, led the scribe to check and correct the error. On the other 
hand, the rate of corrected singular omissions is surprisingly low. Especially in 
theportion ofScribe A, omissions score second in number (after substitutions) 
amongst singular readings. Despite their pervasiveness, however, omissions 
were not likely to be easily detected in scribendo, probably because of the lack 
of immediate visual and semantic phenomena that would alert the scribe of 
their occurrence. Singular transpositions were not corrected, since they were 
less easily detectable than visually or semantically outstanding blunders. 


2.2.3. Later correction stage: corrections of scribal errors 


The corrections discussed here come, along with the corrections to anoth- 
er Vorlage, from the later inspection of the manuscript. These corrections do 
not alter original readings toward another Vorlage, but merely amend scribal 
errors, whether textually significant or not. In any event, I was able to assign the 
scribe to all but two (Mark 4:30; 7:15) of the corrections with varying degrees 
of certainty. With exception of two readings, perhaps three (Mark 6:7b-8; 9:50; 
7:152), all later corrections of slips come from the original hand. It appears that 
Scribe A used the same exemplar for both copying and correcting the Gospel. 
There is only one later correction that Scribe D made on his cancel-leaves. 
Moreover, Scribe D corrected two slips of Scribe A. In addition, one important 
“correction” by Scribe D, which comes from this stage and which cannot be 
documented in a statistical form, is the production of cancel-leaves, most likely 
as a result of some grave error committed by Scribe A therein." 

The overall character of the corrections discussed here is markedly dif- 
ferent from those made in scribendo. Altogether, Scribe A corrected thirteen 
omissions, two additions, two substitutions, one transposition, and one non- 
sense reading; Scribe D corrected two omissions, and one orthographical blun- 
der. The two dubious corrections amend an omission and an orthographical 
blunder. The highest correction rate belongs by far to omissions, which might 
indicate that the so-called later inspection was not as rigorous as one would 


152 See Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 9-11; Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 44-46. 
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expect from, say, a modern copyeditor. The overall impression is that ofa rather 
hasty, almost cursory proofing of the text with an exemplar; omissions and 
larger, more noticeable errors were more likely to be spotted, whereas more 
delicate errors were noticed only sporadically. Importantly, seventeen of Scribe 
A5 twenty-three corrections are situated either at or near line endings, which 
might indicate the scribes awareness of the perilous nature of line endings or 
of his own insecurity therein. 

A large proportion of the readings corrected at this stage is, again, com- 
prised of singulars.'? Indeed, seventeen of twenty-four corrections fall into 
this category; Scribe A was responsible for fifteen, Scribe D for one, and there 
is one dubious instance. Scribe A corrected ten singular omissions, followed 
by two singular additions. Neither orthographical blunders nor transpositions 
were corrected, and merely one nonsense reading and one substitution were 
spotted. As mentioned, the later inspection (at least in Mark) was probably 
somewhat hasty, so that more delicate errors were largely overlooked. As omis- 
sions and additions were more prone to get the scribe’s attention due to their 
strong visual impact during such cursory reading, they were consequently 
privileged in the correction process. Remarkably, the correction work of Scribe 
D does not appear to have been very exhaustive, as only one singular omis- 
sion and substitution caught his eye. Ergo, although Scribe D was in many 
respects a superior scribe, when he stepped in as a corrector, his inspection of 
the manuscript cannot have been exceedingly thorough and precise - at least 
in the Gospel of Mark. This, of course, does not say much about the quality 
of his copying; rather, it is indicative of the nature of his role as a corrector in 
this manuscript. 

Altogether, Scribe A mostly corrected nonsense readings, closely followed 
by omissions; a significantly lower rate of the corrected singulars belongs to 
orthographical blunders, additions, and substitutions. Importantly, Scribe A 
corrected none of the singular transpositions. Conversely, Scribe D's correc- 
tions betray a slightly higher sensitivity to orthographical errors, followed by 
omissions and substitutions; yet, D skipped over all singular additions, trans- 
positions, and nonsensical readings. Admittedly, any conclusions regarding 
D5 correction tendencies must be taken as provisional, as the scanty evidence 
might give a slightly distorted impression. Yet, the very scantiness of the data 
corroborates our general observation of the cursory nature of D's inspection. 
Thus, although the evidence clearly shows that Scribe D had “the last word,” 


13 After the initial copying process (which obviously entailed corrections made in 
scribendo), the scribes still left 142 singulars uncorrected: forty-one omissions, thirty- 
nine substitutions, nineteen additions, sixteen transpositions, seventeen nonsense 
readings, and ten orthographical errors. 
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Tischendorf's conclusion that he was the main óitopOcrr|c responsible for a 
full-scale revision of the manuscript cannot be sustained - at least in Mark. 
Finally, it is also worth noting that thirty-two of one-hundred-and-sixty (i.e. 
20%) singular readings in Mark were corrected by the early scribes.” 


2.2.4. Later correction stage: corrections to another Vorlage 


There are, it seems, five corrections made toward another Vorlage, namely 
at Mark 1:1, 12:20b, 13:3, 14:22, and 14:33." This does not come as a surprise, 
since - as noted above - Jongkind in his study of Sinaiticus also suspects the 
shift of Vorlagen in Luke and Paul, though not in 1 Chronicles and Psalms." 
Perhaps the situation in Mark, Luke, and Paul could be more reflective of the 
situation in the entire NT portion of the manuscript, although this hypothesis 
would need a much more extensive study to be sustained. 

It is striking that all of these corrections appear to be by Scribe D. The cor- 
rections listed in this section seem to exhibit a genuine shift of Vorlagen, which 
in most cases cannot be explained as a mere emendation of an original error. 
The only dubious case is Mark 14:43, where the nature of the original read- 
ing could perhaps also be explained as an accidental omission. An especially 
interesting correction is at 13:3, where we appear to have a singular reading 
that had not been created by the scribe. The pattern of textual affinities is not 
as straightforward as one would wish, yet the agreement with Codex Vaticanus 
in all five instances is noteworthy indeed. In four of these corrections, Codex 
Bezae sides with Codex Vaticanus, except for Mark 14:42. It would be particu- 
larly interesting to conduct a detailed study of Scribe D's cancel-leaves to see 
if any closer textual relationship with Vaticanus could be detected." As it is, 
there does not seem to be any clear reason why these particular readings were 
corrected toward another Vorlage and not others; somewhat cursory and in- 
consistent nature of Scribe D’s correcting activity may also reflect the random 
nature of the selection. 


154 Cf. Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xii. 

15 Interestingly, this rate is strikingly lower than that ofthe corrected singulars in the 
“intruded folios" of 2 Esdras, as documented in Jongkind, “Singular Readings,’ 38-41. 

156 Of course, there may be more corrections that were made against another exem- 
plar, but only in these cases is there a shift in textual affinities; at other points, the two 
Vorlagen could have shared the same reading. 

157 See n. 105 and the references there. 

158 Due to the paucity of evidence comprised by corrections, this might be the only 
way to establish textual profile of D's exemplar. Even so, it is far from certain that the 
scribes used one exemplar for the entire tetraevangelion, let alone the entire NT. 
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3. Conclusions 


At the outset, we noted that there has been no study that would map the 
early corrections of Sinaiticus in a comprehensive and integrative manner. In 
order to achieve this, one must attempt to identify all the correctors involved, 
so that the presentation of the data is not convoluted and the individual con- 
tributions of the respective scribes can be appreciated. We were able to assign 
the majority of S1 corrections in the Marcan portion with a relative degree of 
certainty. Obviously, most palaeographical observations are by nature prob- 
abilistic; this, however, need not discourage one from making an informed 
judgement. Considering probabilities, the greatest degree of confidence lay 
in our identification of correction stages. The ink color and the sharpening 
of pen (or, at least, noticeably thinner strokes!*?) are strong indicators of the 
earliest correction phase, which is further corroborated by the obvious nature 
of errors that were most likely to be corrected at that point. These in scribendo 
corrections are, obviously, assigned to the original scribes responsible for the 
corrected text. On the other hand, the later corrections that contain only a few 
letters or an erasure are assigned (when possible) with greater caution. This is 
an iterative process, when the cumulative evidence (including appearance of 
script) informs ones judgement on a given correction. The alternative Vorlage 
was assigned only where both readings had early, weighty support, and no in- 
dication of scribal error could be detected. Indeed, a demonstrable scribal error 
can also result in a meaningful (even attested!) reading, and so interpreting 
such a reading as a sign of another exemplar would be misleading. Nonethe- 
less, the presence of such a second exemplar is evident in Sinaiticus - at least 
in the Gospel of Mark. 

The closer identification enabled us to study general patterns of scribal 
correcting activity. Scribe A made a significant number of corrections in the 
course of copying. Subsequently, he reviewed his work using the same exem- 
plar. Scribe D checked As work and made a few corrections, including the 
cancel-leaves. Some corrections by D evince another exemplar, which he oc- 
casionally used to alter As (meaningful and attested) original reading. I suggest 
that Scribe D also used this same exemplar, when he produced the cancel- 
leaves. The corrections made in scribendo mostly amend errors, which exhibit 
immediate visual and semantic components that caught the scribes attention. 
At the later review of the manuscript, however, more delicate errors and or- 
thographical blunders went unnoticed. This particular pattern of correction 
indicates a rather cursory mode of proofing the text. Scribe D's contribution, 
apart from producing the cancel-leaves, is rather minimal and sporadic. Al- 
though he clearly had the “final word" on the work of Scribe A, he cannot be 


15 But see n. 22 above. 
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viewed as the major reviser anymore. Perhaps the scribes of Sinaiticus were 
expected to thoroughly review their own work themselves before it was to 
reach the senior scribe. 

In conclusion, the results of this study have interesting ramifications for 
the study of corrections in general and for the study of S1 corrections in Sinaiti- 
cus in particular. We observed that the study of corrections must first begin 
with original readings that prompted them; knowledge of the nature of both 
original and corrected readings prevents one from collating mechanically any 
correction that might constitute a significant variation-unit. '* Indeed, if the 
correction was triggered by a genuine (even if meaningful and attested) scribal 
error, then constructing different textual affinities of “original” and “corrected” 
readings might prove to be a rather misleading enterprise.!*' To rephrase Hort's 
dictum for our purposes: knowledge of original readings should precede final 
judgements upon corrections. Furthermore, enhanced understanding of cor- 
rections is advantageous for textual editing, so that classification of corrections 
might reflect the manuscript data more accurately.'? Regarding the earliest 
corrections in Sinaiticus, we must conclude that they reflect a genuine attempt 
of scribes to free their work from error. Just as in copying, however, their qual- 
ity was not always adequate to carry out this intention fully, and most errors 
were left uncorrected. Moreover, we have detected no signs of theologically 
motivated revision in Mark ofSinaiticus. In Mark, Scribe D alone used another 
exemplar, and all the textually significant changes he made were introduced 
as a result of that. Thus, at least in this respect the scribes of Sinaiticus may 
be viewed as disciplined, though imprecise. Finally, these corrections, when 
properly categorized, give us an "insider's view" into one important segment 
of the codex’s production process. Naturally, the method gleaned from and 
verified through this test case calls for a wider application on the entire manu- 
script. Of particular interest would be comparison of various correction rates 
of individual biblical books in both testaments. 


1 Such an approach is taken in J.J. Brogan, “Another Look at Codex Sinaiticus,” 
in The Bible as Book: The Transmission of the Greek Text, ed. S. McKendrick and O.A. 
O'Sullivan (London and New Castle 2003) 17-50. It seems that Brogan virtually assumes 
that corrections involving a "unit of significant variation" reflect a genuine textual shift. 

161 See, e.g., Royse, Scribal Habits, 79, 115, n. 65. Especially illuminating is Royse's 
(Scribal Habits, 477-478) critique of Fees conclusions concerning the corrections in 
P66. See also J.R. Royse, “The Corrections in the Freer Gospels Codex in The Freer 
Biblical Manuscripts: Fresh Studies of an American Treasure Trove, ed. L.W. Hurtado 
(Atlanta 2006) 187-194; E.F. Rhodes, “The Corrections of Papyrus Bodmer IL” NTS 14 
(1967-1968) 271-281. 

162 For instance, the siglum N’ in NA? indicates neither scribal hand nor correction 
stage, although each datum may significantly affect interpretation of the correction. 
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"Goldfinger" on a Leiden Mummy Label? 


Raquel Martín Hernández UCM, Madrid and 
Klaas A. Worp Leiden University 


Abstract 
Discussion of the mummy label SB 14.11993 = C.Étiq.Mom. 643. 


In thisarticle we will revisit the text ofa mummy label from the collection 
of the National Museum of Antiquities, Leiden.’ The label was purchased in 
1828 and originated from the collection of the diplomat Giovanni d'Anastasi. 
It is exhibited in the permanent collection of the Museum, carrying the inven- 
tory number AH 159.2 It has the shape of a tabula ansata, measuring 7.5 (H.) 
x 24.6 (W.) x 0.5 (T.) cm; and it features four lines of incised text, highlighted 
with black ink and palaeographically datable to the final years of the third or 
the early fourth century CE.* At the beginning of the second line, moreover, 
appears a word written in red ink that has not been incised, and traces of red 
ink appear on the left side of the tablet. Unfortunately, there is no reliable in- 
formation about the labels provenance; given our present information about 


! This article is part of a wider project on funerary practice in Egypt and mummy 
labels, in collaboration with the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, financed by 
the Spanish Ministry of Research (ACI-PRO-2011-1132). Martín would like to thank 
all the colleagues at the Leiden Papyrological Institute for helping her during her stay, 
especially Cisca Hoogendijk, Brian Muhs, Marja Bakker, and Alette Bakkers. Worp 
records with gratitude his discussion of the name Xpvooxepıog with D. Hagedorn. 
They thank Sofía Torallas Tovar for her comments on an early draft of this paper, and 
Carolina López-Ruiz and the anonymous BASP referees for polishing the English and 
their useful comments. 

? See the website http://www.globalegyptianmuseum.org/record.aspx?id=13970. 

3 PJ. Sijpesteijn, “Four Mummy labels in the Museum of Antiquities at Leiden; 
OMRO 55 (1974) 221. C. Leemans, Description raisonnée des monumens [sic] égyptiens 
du Musée d'Antiquités des Pays-Bas à Leide (Leiden 1840) 305, X 2, gives different di- 
mensions: H. 0.075, W. 0.25. 

* On its date, see B. Boyaval, "Notes de papyrologie;? ConnHell 38 (1989) 75-76 (BL 
9.278) and Sijpesteijn (n. 3) 221. 
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other texts from the d'Anastasi collection? one may speculate in particular 
about the regions of Abydos, Memphis/Sakkara, or the Theban region as the 
provenance of this mummy label, but there is no certainty that only these three 
regions are acceptable candidates. 

Since 1842, this label has been studied in various publications. It was first 
edited by C. Leemans.° In his edition, he presents the following reading, in 
which the first word in the second line, written in red ink, is not transcribed: 
Zapaniwv Epuaïokov Xpvooyepiov, || ’Einynredwv £vapyxoc, || EreAeotnosv 
ètõv || ve’. 

In 1853 the label was edited again in CIG 3.4976c (addenda et corrigenda). 
This version presents a different reading of the text which was slightly changed 
in SB 5.8694, substituting a dot underneath for the brackets around the v of 
the name Xpvooyévne. Both of these readings avoid again the painted word 
in red ink at the beginning of the second line. 


CIG 3.4976c SB 5.8694 
Zapaniwv Epuaïokov Xpvooyelvlov ZapaniwvEpuaiokov Xpuooyévou 
Einyntedwv Evapxog einyntedwv Évapyoc, 
ETEAEDTNOEV ÉTOV ve éreAeUtroev évàv 
ve 


Based on this later reading, the name Xpvooyevng was included in the 
dictionaries of personal names.’ 

In 1875 Le Blant presented the same reading offered already by Leemans 
with the following translation: "Sérapion, fils d'Hermaiscos Chrysocherios, 
exerçant les fonctions d'exegéte, est mort [âgé] de cinquante-cinq ans”° 


> For this collection, see http://www.trismegistos.org/coll/collref_list.php?tm=540& 
partner=all. 

° C. Leemans, Animadversiones in Musei Antiquarii Lugduno-Batavi inscriptiones 
Graecas et Latinas (Lugduni Batavorum 1842) 28. The editor stated in a previous pub- 
lication that the text was written in three lines; see Leemans (n. 3) 305, X 2: “2. Bois. 
Tessére Grecque avec une inscription en 3 lignes, relative à Sarapion, le fils d'Hermaiscus 
Chrysocherius, member du college des interprétes, décédé à l'age de 55 ans” 

7 F. Preisigke, Namenbuch enthaltend alle griechischen, lateinischen, ägyptischen, he- 
bräischen, arabischen und sonstigen semitischen und nichtsemitischen Menschennamen, 
soweit sie in griechischen Urkunden (Papyri, Ostraka, Inschriften, Mumienschildern usw.) 
Ägyptens sich vorfinden (Heidelberg 1922), and D. Foraboschi, Onomasticon Alterum 
Papyrologicum (Milano 1967). 

5 E. Le Blant, “Tablai Égyptiennes à Inscriptions grecques; RA 29 (1875) 304, n. 81. 
The edition is only a transcription in capital letters of the Greek text. 
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Nearly a hundred years later, all these different editions, translations, and 
commentaries were studied by Sijpesteijn who edited the text including for 
the first time the first word of the second line, written in red ink? He inter- 
prets the third name on the first line as the genitive form of a personal name 
Xpvooxépioc.!° He understood the name not as a second name of Hermaiskos, 
like Leemans and Le Blant had done, but as the name of the grandfather of 
Sarapion.!! He thus offers the following translation of the text: "Sarapion, son 
of Hermaiskos, grandson of Chrysocherios. He died at 55 years of age during 
his tenure of office as an exegetes." 

In 1983 the edition by Sijpesteijn was reproduced in SB 14.11993 as fol- 
lows: 

Zapaniwv Epuarokoð Xpocoyepiou 

[[£vapxoc]] &inyntedwv Evapxog 
ETEAEDTNOEV ETWV 

VE 

Finally, B. Boyaval included this edition in his corpus of mummy labels.” 

Here we offer an alternative interpretation for xpvooy£pıog and a new 
reading for the second line. The text we propose runs as follows: 


Zapariwv'Epuaiokov xpuooxepiov Sarapion, son of Hermaiskos “goldfinger,’ 
[[évayxoc]] &inyntedwv Eval[p]]yxos holding the office of exegetes lately 
ETEAEUTNOEV ETWV died at the age of 

ve 55. 


1 xpvooyepiov: This is the genitive form of a noun xpvooxéptos or Xpu- 
ooxeiptoc, not yet attested in papyrus documents or in Greek literature.? A 


? Sijpesteijn (n. 3). 

10 Or, as he proposes alternatively, Xpvooxepiac. 

1 For the absence of the article tod before papponymica in mummy labels from 
Panopolis, see, e.g., W. Spiegelberg, Aegyptische und Griechische Eigennamen aus Mum- 
mienetiketten der rómischen Kaiserzeit (Leipzig 1901), nrs. 2, 25, 40, 49, 55. Moreover, 
as D. Hagedorn notes, in Greek ostraka from the Theban area the absence of the article 
tov before a papponymic seems quite normal. Less relevant for the presence / absence 
of the article are the (now slightly antiquated) studies by F. Eakin, "The Greek Article 
in First and Second Century Papyri,” AJP 37 (1916) 333-340, esp. 336-338, and C.W.E. 
Miller, ^Note on the Use of the Article before the Genitive of the Fathers Name in 
Greek Papyri, AJP 37 (1916) 341-348. The matter might profit from a reinvestigation. 

12 C.Étiq. Mom. 643 = TM 30104. 

5 For an alternation of —xeptoc/-xeiptoc, see Hdn. IIepi ópOoypaqíac, 3.2, p. 588. 
One may also compare St.Byz. Ethnika 609, where the name of the territory appears as 
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masculine personal name Xpvooxepng is attested only in late literature," and 
the same goes for the personal name Xpvooóyeip.? The latter is also attested in 
Greek literature as a title meaning "the one with gold on his hands; “knight; 
since this apparently refers to rings.! 

The noun xpvooxéptoc/-xeiptoc may be explained as a further thematic 
development, through some form of adjectivization (suffix -*yos), from the 
compound noun xpvoóyetp, or as a new compound of the noun xpvoóc and 
the adjective xeiptoc." The meaning of both formations is the same: “the one 
with golden hands / gold on his hands? 

In the various editions of this mummy label xpvooyxépioc has been inter- 
preted as (1) the second name (alias) of Hermaiskos,'? or as (2) the name of 
Sarapions grandfather.'? 

Now we observe that in mummy labels it is not exceptional to find alias- 
names. While usually these are introduced by expressions like £rikaAobpevoc, 
“also called,’ or ó kai, “too,” they sometimes occur without any indication and 
without the article.?! 

As to the second option, it should be kept in mind that often enough in 
our documents an article is absent before a papponymic, while in other docu- 
ments it does appear in the same position (cf. above, n. 10). 


Tavyepa / Tadxeipa, the ethnikon connected with it as Tavyéptoc / Tavyeiptoc. 

^ In the accusative in Thphn. Chron., p. 468. The name is considered an eponym in 
Phot. Epist. 134 and Contra Manichaeos, 173. 

5 Georgius Cedrenus, Compendium historiarum, Constantinus VII Porphyrogeni- 
tus, De thematibus, Josephus Genesius, BaotA gia, or Joannes Scylitzes, Synopsis histori- 
arum. The name Xpvuooxépis - either derived from Xpvooyéptoc, with the omicron lost 
(see J. A. Berenguer-Sánchez and J. Rodríguez Somolinos, "Sur la flexion nominale en 
—Iç, -tw in B. Palme (ed.), Akten des 23. Internationalen Papyrologenkongresses [Vienna 
2007]), or a corruption for Xpuooxépns - is also attested, see Petrus, Historia utilis et 
refutatio Manichaeorum vel Paulicianorum 67. 

16 As explained in the scholium to Luc. Tim. 20: À toig daktvAioıg repiavyatóuevot 
toic xpuooic À SV edropiav drepBaAlovoav xeiporAn0óg Tov xpvoóv Ótaoneípovrec. 

7 A compound noun with a second element in -xaipıog (cf. Lat. Eucherius) seems 
unlikely. 

18 By Leemans (n. 6) and Le Blant (n. 8). On the absence of an introduction of the 
alias name in question, cf. below. 

1 By Sijpesteijn (n. 3). 

? E.g. SB 1.1197 = C.Étiq.Mom. 1970; SB 1.2277 = C.Étiq.Mom. 2030; SB 1.4968 = 
C.Étiq.Mom. 362; SB 1.5416 = C.Étiq.Mom. 435. 

2! See, e.g., SB 1.1204 = C.Étiq.Mom. 112 and SB 1.5441 = C.Étiq.Mom. 1730. On the 
nickname “the sparrow” and his family, see T. Derda, “Ztpoud6c, pdd, an Example of a 
Bilingual Nickname: Reconsideration of SB 15441”, ZPE 65 (1986) 187-190. 
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Next to these two options we think it is also possible to understand this 
as a nickname meaning “goldhand” or even “goldfinger” (pars pro toto). Such 
a nickname could refer to a skilful person (an outstanding craftsman or - 
metaphorically - someone with an exceptional ability to make money).? In 
general, mummy labels often present the profession of the deceased or of his 
or her father (and often enough without the article) in the same way as in our 
mummy label.” 

In sum, it is quite possible that xpvooxe£pıog/-xeipiog can be taken as a 
nickname of Epyuaiokoc, based on his excellent qualities. In the final end, how- 
ever, we feel unable to pronounce a clear preference for any ofthe three options. 


2 [[£vayyxoc]]: as stated already above, the first word of the second line 
isonly written in red ink and not incised. We think that the text ofthe mummy 
label was first drafted by the scribe with red ink, then incised and filled with 
black ink afterwards. This procedure is found in other mummy labels as well.” 

A close reading of this word on the photo of the wooden tablet reveals 
that even though the ink is faded, the letter before the x resembles a y rather 
than a p, as read thus far. 

The Greek term Évayxos, “lately, recently is not yet attested in mummy 
labels, and at first sight two interpretations seem possible in our text: 


? In the same way as some other nicknames composed with xpvoo- like ypvodoto- 
uoc, the epithet of orators. A parallel compound / nickname based upon two words, one 
indicating a material and the other a part of the human body, and related to a profes- 
sion, is okvtoßpaxiwv, “the one with a leather arm? Suda s.v. Atovbotog Muru)nvoiocç 
(A 1175) says that he was nicknamed oxvroßpaxiwv and also okvteüg, “shoemaker” 

23 For example SB 1.1191 = C.Etig.Mom. 105: Matp@va / yvvi] AnoA/Awviov 
iatp(od), “Matrona, wife of Apollonios the physician”; SB 1.3439 = C.Étiq. Mom. 198: 
Bíjoi; Ovydtnp IHavíokov yewpétpov, “Besis, daughter of Paniskos the geometer” (in 
this mummy label the recto is written in black ink and the verso, featuring the same 
text, in red ink); SB 1.4218 = C.Étiq.Mom. 353: YevOatpñrtoc / untpög Zevnee/teßrikiog, 
Opvo/n<w>Ang (ed.princ.: Opvo/nang), “(Body of) Psenthatres whose mother was Sen- 
petebekis, the reed seller”; SB 1.4387 = C.Étiq.Mom. 361: TIavıokeütog /Kovp&wg ofjua, 
"[he mummy of Paniskeus, the barber"; SB 1.4970 = C.Étiq. Mom. 2045: Mixka/Aog 
Aió/ópov va/unnyög / Havá(v nóAeoc), “Mikkalos, son of Didymos, the shipbuilder 
of Panopolis” (note that the Sammelbuch editor inserts a full stop after vaunnyés, re- 
solving only Havö(v)). 

AT. Quaegebeur, "Mummy labels: An Orientation,’ in E. Boswinkel and P.W. Pestman 
(eds.), Textes grecs, démotiques et bilingues (Leiden 1978) 239 states: "Some inscriptions 
were cut after the signs or letters had been first drawn in ink” See also B. Boyaval, “Le 
transport des momies et ses problèmes” in F. Hinard (ed.), La mort au quotidien dans 
le monde romain (Paris 1995) 112. 
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(1) the adverb évayyoc (in itself looking like a regular Greek adjective 
ending in -oc) is connected with the office &önyntedwv: "lately holding the 
office of exegetes.”” In the papyri it appears, when modifying a participle, a 
substantivized participle.” 

(2) The adverb ëvoyxoç is to be taken in connection with the verb 
étehevtnoev and must be understood as “he died recently at the age of 55.” 
Phrasings stressing a premature or, at least, an unexpected death are attested in 
mummy labels. Likewise, expressions modifying the precise moment in which 
the deceased died occur,” but to date the adverb évayxoc has never been used. 
While the first option cannot be ruled out, the second option is marginally 
preferable in view ofthe new reading of the third word on this line. In our ren- 
dering of the text we have deemed it wise to leave the matter open as much as 
possible by taking évayyoc apo koinou with both éényntebwv and éteAevtnoev. 

As regards our reading éva[p]yxoc, on top of the word' fourth letter the 
photo shows an extra stroke, suggesting a scribal correction. The person who 
incised the text into the wood produced a p instead of a y probably because 
the use of Évapxoc in connection with š&nynrñç was more familiar than the 
use of the adverb Evayxoc.”® When he noticed the mistake, probably because 
of the previous draft, he incised a horizontal stroke on top of the p, leaving its 
loop untouched. 

A reading Evayxog in this position, therefore, makes the first inked draft 
agree with the final incised version, and maintains a logical syntax for the text. 


25 For the office of exegetes see D. Hagedorn, "Prosopographie der Exegeten der 
Städte und Metropolen Ägyptens,” PHamb. 4, pp. 217-271. This mummy label is his 
text nr. 259. 

% E.g. PLond. 2.198, P Thmouis 1, and P.Lond. 5.1708. 

7 E.g. SB 1.2632 + T. Möller 23 = C.Étiq.Mom. 196: Ouwor@tog Lavovatoc 
Vevioàoc: / Eßiwoev étwv k mrÀñpnç Ewg Xot(àk), “(Body of) Thmosios, daughter of 
Sansnos, son of Psentphos. She lived 20 years in full until Choiak? 

? The problematic use of évapyoc in this position was noted by Sijpesteijn (n. 3) 
222: “the combination of é&nyntévwv and évapyoc, and the order in which these words 
are used (in this connection it totally escapes me why 'Évapyoc' has been written with 
ink before ‘éényntévuv’ but afterwards not incised)"Evapyoc in connection with the 
charge appears in, e.g., P. Mil. 1.2.63; PColl. Youtie 1.28; P.Mil. Vog. 4.221; PRyl. 2.120, 
POxy. 31.2584. The normal use of Évapyoc with the charge šŠnynrñç (but never with 
the present active participle), and the clear p, must have influenced the editions of the 
mummy label. 
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Chrysos Bourdonon 
SB 16.12828 Revisited 


Roger S. Bagnall New York University and 
Klaas A. Worp Leiden University 


Abstract 
The text of a Vienna papyrus reedited by the authors in 1983 is im- 
proved on the basis of digital scans; as a result, the numbers in the 
account now yield a consistent ratio between grams of gold and 
amounts given in bronze talents, confirming a date in the 350s. 


Some thirty years ago, as part of an article on "Five Papyri on Fourth Cen- 
tury Money and Prices” we published from a photograph a full transcription 
of P.Vindob. G 14015, which had previously been published in part by A. Segrè 
from a transcript of Carl Wessely and then reprinted as SB 3.7034.' Our text 
was reproduced as SB 16.12818. In the course of preparing for publication a 
papyrus from Kellis, Worp revisited this text in an effort to tease out the pat- 
tern of the relationship between the amounts of gold listed and the number 
of talents, a problem left unsolved in the introduction to our edition (At all 
events, we consider that the use of this papyrus for the history of gold prices 
in the fourth century is at present impossible? p. 14). 

Thanks to an excellent color digital scan now available on the web site of 
the Austrian National Library, we have been able both to observe one omis- 
sion from our published text (a typing error not caught in our proofreading, 
evidently, as the reading is obvious) and to improve some of the readings in 
the most difficult parts of the text. We present below a new text and comment 
on the major differences. 


N[e]uécuAAa ApxnBilolv dedwKev 
dnèp Aöyov xpvood Bov[p]8 vov xp(voot) 


! BASP 20 (1983) 1-17; P.Vindob. G 14015 is on 12-15; earlier bibliography there. It 
should be noted (BASP 21 [1984] 235) that although the article was signed by both of 
us, for some reason the running head and table of contents listed only Bagnall as author. 
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YPALLATA TEGEPAKOOOKTOY, (yiveraı) yp(QuuqToc) un. 
4 Opiwv oeonnionau. 


vacat 2 cm 


x[A](npovöuon) .[.]. . .apt. .epu.[. .] 


ye(appatoc) ıß un’ (tahavta) p 

6  Ne[u]égUa Apyn[Biov] yp(aupatoc) un’ pop’ (ráAavrta) Ke 
Apnoxpäg ‘Opov ye(aupatoc) un’ pop’ (ráAavrta) Ke 

8 ‘Eppivo[c] . twvov ye(aupatoc) o[s'] ploß nd] (ráAavra) à 
Awdwpa Käotwpog ylp(aunaroc)] c' KS’ Oc" ' (tahavta) ot 

... Old... [yp(aunatog) ] (ráAavra) x In 

ix dedisse traces [(ráAavra)] pr 

12 KA(npovopot) Pißıog ye(appatos) [ ] POETS 
Ia....nç traces (ta\avra).. 
m XU a[vob] [y]p(appatoc) [un ‘pop nd] (TäAavra) xn 
Méhac Atookopou yp(äunartoc) [ ] (1áAavta) 06 

16 ZiAßavög Avovßilwvlog yp(áuuatos) Kd" um’ (taAavra) & 
...0gEpnanöAAwvos  yp(auuatoc) Kö un’ (ráAavta) o 
MeXag Xobitoq yp(aupatoc) x8 un (váAavta) Š 
TIkdAtc óiákov yp(Quuoaroc) ig oc' (ráAavta) o 


2 xpvood om. BASP 3 l. ypápparoc, reooapakootoyóoóv 4 l. 
Geonpeiwpat 8 yp(äpuaroc) o[s'] ploB' tns] yp. u[n..] BASP 9 6 om. 
BASP; où og BASP 10 [yp(äunatoc) ]: traces BASP; (taXavta) 
K ty: kom. BASP 11 traces: blank in BASP 12 ye(appatoc) [ ]: 
blank in BASP; talents amount blank in BASP 13 (tdAavta) . .: blank in 
BASP 14 (ylo(&uuaroç) [un poBÜB nö]: blank in BASP; (täAavra) «n: E 
BASP 16&:¢BASP 18 &:.BASP 190:.BASP 


From the best-preserved lines with round numbers (lines 5-7) it is clear 
that the writers standard equation was 1/48 gram = 20 talents. This equation 
also accounts for lines 16-18, which are somewhat less well preserved (as newly 
read in lines 16 and 18) but we think convincing. Our reading in line 19 now 
also works (1/12 + 1/96 = 4.5 x 1/48). In lines 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, and 15, matters 
are not quite so straightforward, and in lines 12-13 we cannot read any of the 
numbers in their entirety. Because the fractions of a gram are hardly readable 
in lines 10 and 11, it is lines 8, 9, and 15 that require more detailed note below. 

An equivalence of 20 talents — 1/48 gram gives a value for the pound of 
gold of 276,480 (or 276,500, as we would round it in our number system). As 
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we noted in BASP (p. 12), this equivalence has long been noted, but only now 
can we say with confidence that all fully readable lines actually agree with it. 
This equivalence would have been impossible before the currency reform and 
revaluation of 351, when the figure jumped by an order of magnitude. Because 
it is an official equation used in calculation of a tax, however, we cannot as- 
sume that we are dealing with the exact market value of gold at the time of the 
papyrus, and it seems best simply to say that the date of the papyrus should 
be in the 3508. 


8 The figure of 17 talents could readily explained (with slight down- 
ward rounding) as 1/96 (10 talents), 1/192 (5 talents), and 1/384 (2.5 talents). 
Enough survives to support the first two elements; there is space for 1/384 to 
be restored, but we do not see any traces of it. The smallest fraction of a gram 
we can cite with certainty from parallels is 1/96 (P Dubl. 22.7 and several times 
in PPanop. 19). But it is likely that the fraction of 1/192 in PStras. 8.737.9 is 
also of a gram; the relevant word is lost at the start of that line. 


9 The fractions 1/6 1/24 1/96 make 21/96, or (working from the equiva- 
lence established above) 10.5 x 1/48, or 10.5 x 20 = 210 talents. The reading of 
1/6 is far from clear, as is that of the iota (10) in the talents number, but both 
are plausible and they yield an answer consistent with the other lines. 


10 We see at the right side of this line a kappa; one might try reading 
chi, but we do not find this persuasive, and it is vastly larger than any other 
number in the account. It is followed by a vertical that can hardly be anything 
but iota, and then an eta. We suppose that the scribe first wrote kappa for 20, 
then iota-eta for 18, without clearly crossing out the kappa. (We cannot exclude 
the possibility that he canceled the kappa in a fashion that we can no longer 
detect.) It is unclear what may have stood in the lacuna where the fractions of 
a gram were stated and whether this will have included correction, so we have 
abstained from restoring it. We thank Bernhard Palme for checking the align- 
ment ofthe papyrus at this point and providing an improved scan ofthe results. 


11 Only a tiny trace survives in the portion of the surface where the 
fractions ofa gram should be given, but the reading of 180 talents is clear. The 
series 1/6 1/48 (or 9/48) would yield that result precisely. 


12 The epsilon at the end of the line seems clear enough. It would be 
tempting to restore the numeral as 25, as in lines 6 and 7, but the traces preced- 
ing it are not sufficient to support such a reading, and other numbers ending 
in 5 are perfectly imaginable. If so, one would suppose that 1/192 would be at 
the end of the fractions of a gram. 
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14  Notenough survives of the fractions (justa couple of scattered traces) 
to establish what was written. 


15 Thenumeral74 seems secure to us. The equivalent fractions ofa gram 
would be 1/24 1/48 1/96 1/384 1/768 (cf. note to line 8). As almost nothing 
remains on the surface, we cannot verify this as a reading; moreover, the space 
seems inadequate for it. We are more likely to be dealing with some sort of 
approximation, but we cannot say what that was. On the individual mentioned 
here see the note to line 19. 


16-17 In both lines we find 1/24 1/48 = 3/48, which should give the 
numeral 60. In line 16 this is clear, but it is equally clear that in 17 the scribe 
has written qoppa in the same manner as in line 19. (In both cases it might 
easily be taken for phi, but this is not possible.) We can only suppose that this 
is an error, probably in repeating the fractions, as it disagrees with all other 
readable equivalences. 


19 Pkylis the deacon also has an entry in PHerm.Landl. G 200, and 
in line 15 occurs a man Melas son of Dioskoros who may be compared 
with P.Herm.Landl. G 164 — F 376; this evidence helps to support the view 
that the two texts are (more or less) contemporaneous. 
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Natural Resources in Roman Egypt 
Extraction, Transport, and 
Administration! 


Colin Adams University of Liverpool 


Abstract 

The administration of natural resources in Roman Egypt deserves 
more scholarly attention. Focusing on a number of case studies, this 
paper collects some of the relevant data, considers the extraction of 
natural resources, their transport, and administration, and suggests 
questions for further study. The Roman state carefully regulated the 
supply and sale of natural resources, and their administration was 
carried out by contractors and liturgists who were also regulated. 
While the state was able to profit directly from the exploitation of 
natural resources, it was also able to devolve their administration onto 
the local population. This paper seeks to understand some ways in 
which Rome made demands on its provincial territory. 


The Roman state's control over and administration of natural resources 
in the province of Egypt has not received sufficient scholarly attention. Egypts 
wealth in a wide range of resources, agricultural produce, stones and minerals, 
and papyrus, among many other products, is well known. Recent research has 
focused largely on agriculture and the economy of Egypt and the wider Roman 
world or on detailed analyses of estate management or tenancy within the land 
economy.’ There has also been much work on the extractive industries, princi- 


1 My thanks to Matt Gibbs, and to the anonymous referees, for comments on an 
earlier draft. 

? D. Rathbone. Economic Rationalism in Third Century AD Egypt: The Heroninus 
Archive and the Appianus Estate (Cambridge 1991), D. Kehoe, Management and Invest- 
ment on Estates in Roman Egypt during the Early Empire (Bonn 1992), and J. Rowland- 
son, Landowners and Tenants in Roman Egypt, the Social Relations of Agriculture in the 
Oxyrhynchite Nome (Oxford 1996), with the discussion of A.K. Bowman, "Quantifying 
Egyptian Agriculture? in A.K. Bowman and A. Wilson (eds.), Quantifying the Roman 
Economy: Methods and Problems (Oxford 2009) 177-204. 
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pally the quarries of the Eastern Desert.? Otherwise, little has been done since 
the monumental work of Alan Chester Johnson, published as part of Tenney 
Frank's Economic Survey of Ancient Rome.‘ This gathers evidence for a wide 
range of economic issues in Roman Egypt, from both literary sources and the 
papyrological record published before 1936. Thus it serves as a starting point, 
but itis out of date, and a modern synthesis of evidence published since would 
be a valuable addition to the literature. 

The purpose of this paper is to study the most interesting evidence for a 
range of natural resources, using them as case studies, in order to explore some 
themes arising from them. First the evidence is diverse, spread over a wide 
chronological period (making a picture of development over time extremely 
difficult to achieve), and is also widely spread geographically (raising a num- 
ber of questions of typicality). The second issue is the desirability of putting 
together a huge range of archaeological evidence, and even more importantly 
placing this alongside the documentary evidence: what we need is a compre- 
hensive study of the production and consumption or use of resources, which 
would then offer some idea of the relationship between point of production 
and point of use (where this was different). But, quarries aside, the archaeolog- 
ical evidence for Roman Egypt is poor, and there is virtually nothing preserved 
to give us a clear picture of the processing of resources. This is because little 
archaeological evidence remains ofthe cities of Roman Egypt and especially of 
Alexandria, the main focus, for example, of the glass industry. This problem is 
exacerbated for Alexandria because few documents are preserved which come 
from the city, and as a consequence we have to rely on literary sources, which 
only occasionally offer an account of such activities: "the city is rich, wealthy 
and prosperous. Some are glass blowers, some are making paper, and others 
are engaged in weaving linen; everybody at least seems to be engaged in some 
occupation." Papyrological evidence, although promising in what it can reveal 
about resources and industries in the chora of Egypt, still presents problems, 
and it can hardly be said that we have a complete picture. Again the problem 
lies in the fact that we have comparatively little evidence from the cities of 


? See A. Hirt, Imperial Mines and Quarries in the Roman World (Oxford 2010) for 
the most recent discussion of quarries, taking account of recent archaeological work at 
Mons Claudianus and Mons Porphyrites, and superseding K. Fitzler, Steinbrüche und 
Bergwerke im ptolemäsichen und römischen Ägypten (Leipzig 1910). 

* A.C. Johnson, Roman Egypt to the Reign of Diocletian (Baltimore 1936). 

5 Some material in this direction can be found in P. van Dommelen and A.B. Knapp 
(eds.) Material Connections in the Ancient Mediterranean: Mobility, Materiality and 
Identity (Oxford 2010). 

6 SHA, Saturninus 8. 
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Egypt - the metropoleis. What we do have a better picture of is the different 
economies based on agricultural estates. In such settings, a whole range of 
secondary economic activities took place, ranging from the brewing of beer, 
to weaving, oil and wine production, and dying and fulling, among others. 

This paper, rather than considering the production and working of the 
products, seeks to understand the administration of the resources by the Ro- 
man state, the ways in which an imperial power tapped provincial resources 
and imposed itself on a population. It will focus on a range of important prod- 
ucts, alum, natron, timber, and salt, and on fish and fishing rights, which had 
a range of different uses. What follows is a description of what evidence we 
have with some generalizing observations. The production and sale of these 
resources were carefully controlled by the Roman government; a fuller under- 
standing of how this worked would be highly desirable." 

Under the Ptolemies, monopolies existed for a wide range of different 
commodities. The system of monopolies was much less apparent in the Ro- 
man period, although it is interesting that government control over natural 
resources and the most commonly used commodities continued, even if in 
slightly different form, more properly seen as state regulation than monopolies. 
The production and sale ofthese commodities was carefully regulated, but also 
the transport ofthem was controlled to a similar level, through state contracts 
with private transporters. There is also a curious link to taxation, which further 
allowed the state to control and profit from natural resources. These, then, are 
our main themes: state control of production, the transport of commodities by 
contractors, and, finally, other ways in which commodities could be exploited. 
The stories that are told in our evidence are local in character, concerning the 
Oxyrhynchite and Arsinoite nomes, but they have a more general relevance, 
and the patterns that can be seen, even if specific details, institutions, and 
procedures may have no parallel, have a wider resonance. 


? Discussion in S.L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (Princeton 
1938) 181-190; some issues are glossed in R. Taubenschlag, The Law or Graeco-Roman 
Egypt in the Light of the Papyri (332 BC - 640 AD), 2nd ed. (Warsaw 1955). Still useful 
is F. Heichelheim, “Monopol, RE 16.1.147-99. There are some useful comments in 
J. Bingen, “Le papyrus Revenue Laws: tradition grecque et adaptation hellénistique;" 
Rheinisch- Westfälische Akadamie der Wissenschaften, Vorträge G 231 (Opladen 1978) 
(translated in Hellenistic Egypt: Monarchy, Society, Economy, Culture [Berkeley 2007] 
157-188). 
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Alum (otuntnpia) 


Alum is a chemical compound of potassium and aluminium sulphate. It 
was mined from the pharaonic period onwards and used for a variety of pur- 
poses: tawing leather, dyeing, and treating fabrics,* glass production,’ and for 
medicinal and cosmetic purposes.” It is found in the Western Desert oases of 
Dakhla and Kharga, where it was mined until comparatively recently in some 
quantity.!! In the early Arab period, some 44 tons were mined and taken to 
Cairo annually." Alum was well known to Pliny the Elder, who considered 
the Egyptian variety to be the finest." 

The production, transport, and sale of alum were carefully regulated by 
the state. A small number of texts give us some idea of its administration." 
The mining of alum was leased by the state to W1o8wrai (contractors), ^ who 
usually acted collectively, but could act individually." They seem to be involved 
not only in the production of alum itself, but also with its transport by third 


* P. Nicholson and I. Shaw (eds.), Ancient Egyptian Materials and Technology (Cam- 
bridge 2000) s.v. alum. For a comprehensive discussion of alum and its trade through 
the ages, see C. Singer, The Earliest Chemical Industry: An Essay in the Historical Rela- 
tions of Economics and Technology illustrated from the Alum Trade (London 1948), 
now outdated. 

° B. Gratuze and M. Picon, “Utilisation par l'industrie verrière des sels d'alun des 
oasis égyptiennes au début du premier millénaire avant notre ère” in P. Borgard, J-P. 
Brun, and M. Picon (eds.), L'alun de Méditerranée (Naples and Aix-en-Provence 2005) 
269-276. 

1 See in general R.S. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity (Princeton 1993) 146, for uses. 

! See M. Picon, M. Vichy, and P. Ballet, “Lalun des oasis occidentales d'Égypte. 
Recherches sur le terrain et recherches en laboratoire” in Borgard, Brun, and Picon 
(n. 9) 43-58. 

? See G. Wagner, Les Oasis d'Égypte à lépoque grecque, romaine et byzantine daprës 
les documents grecs (Cairo 1987) 306-309. 

5 NH 35.52, also Hdt. 2.180; A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, 4th 
ed. Rev. J.R. Harris (London 1962) 257-259. 

1 T. Kruse, ^P. Heid. Inv. G 5166 und die Organisation des Alaunmonopols im kaiser- 
zeitlichen Ägypten,’ in J. Frösen, T. Purola, and E. Salmenkievi (eds.), Proceedings ofthe 
24th International Congress of Papyrology (Helsinki 2007) 523-548, publishes a new text 
relating to the alum administration, and offers the most recent and detailed treatment. 

5 We know little of the process of allocating monopolies. 

1€ POxy. 12.1429 (AD 300), acting individually; POxy. 31.2567 (AD 253), acting 
collectively. On collective action, see most recently M. Gibbs, "Trade Associations in 
Roman Egypt: Their Raison d'Étre? Ancient Society 41 (2011) 291-315, who is right to 
distinguish between collective action and the operation of a "college? 
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parties and eventual sale." A notable pattern in Roman Egypt is that con- 
tracts for tax collection and other essential tasks were farmed out to juo crai; 
when none could be found, they came to be overseen by liturgical supervisors 
(erurnpnrai).'® These émtnpntai oruntnpias were drawn from the bouleutic 
class and were appointed as a board of three, at least in the evidence we have.!° 
Their primary responsibility was to draw up accounts of alum every five days.” 
These accounts were produced in sextuplicate, copies being sent to the office of 
the dioiketes, oikonomos, and the archives of the procurator ad Mercurium in 
Alexandria, and presumably the lessees of the monopoly.” In one of the most 
intriguing documents, the report is addressed, if the reading is correct, to the 
overseer of the prefect’s correspondence.” This arrangement probably reflects 
a whole series of earlier changes to the administration of such contracts, which 
had come into force by the third-century. 

Other documents mentioning alum concern its transport, and a small 
range of taxes paid on this. One second-century text from the Arsinoite nome, 
is a receipt for payment to a transporter, through the bank of Sabinus, for the 
transport of 30 light talents of alum (12 metal talents) from the Small Oasis 


17 POxy. 12.1429 (AD 300): the lessee of the contract describes himself as po8wt(7}¢) 
àoxoÀ(ñuerocç) orurrnpioc. The use of doxöA(nua) suggests production and sale; cf. 
ll. 1-2n. The word is also used in POxy. 31.2567 (AD 253), suggesting onward sale to 
retailers. 

18 BGU 3.697 = W.Chr. 321 = Sel.Pap. 2.370 (AD 145); P Col. 8.228 (AD 205/6); P Oxy. 
17.2116 (AD 229); POxy. 31.2567 (AD 253), on which, see A. Jórdens, Statthalterliche 
Verwaltung in der rómischen Kaizerzeit. Studien zum praefectus Aegypti (Stuttgart 2009) 
302. 

? N. Lewis, The Compulsory Public Services of Roman Egypt, 2nd ed. (Florence 1997) 
28-30. 

? On penthemeral accounts, see A. Abd-el-Ghany, “Notes on the Penthemeral Re- 
ports of Revenues Accounts in Roman Egypt,’ ZPE 82 (190) 107-13, and PPintaudi, 
pp. 124-128. Most likely the tightening up in the supervision of these matters was an 
innovation of Trajan, as the earliest penthemeros report datesto AD 119, but subsequent 
changes must have taken place after the introduction of town councils into the cities 
of the chora after AD 200. 

?! The archive of the procurator seems a more plausible interpretation of POxy. 
17.2116, where we might read [Ep]uatkóv instead of [Pw]uaxov, as suggested by G. 
Rickman, Roman Granaries and Storebuildings (Oxford 1971) 305. On the Procurator 
ad Mercurium, see F. Beutler-Kränzel, “Procurator ad Mercurium,” in B. Palme (ed.), 
Akten des 23. internationalen Papyrologenkongresses (Vienna 2001) 53-56, and Jórdens 
(n. 18) 200-201. 

2 POxy. 17.2116: ëzurmpnrñç ryeuovicov énioroAóv Kal wv; see POxy. 51.3615 
intro. 
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to the Arsinoite.? The transporter, Panouphis from the village of Soknopaiou 
Nesos, had paid a customs toll of 1 drachmas 3 obols, in total 45 drachmas, 
and a fee of 7 drachmas 3 obols per talent, a total of 90 drachmas, so in all 
135 drachmas. The transaction is ordered by the šëztrnpnroi of alum in the 
Arsinoite nome (which may show that each nome had a separate administra- 
tion, and that there were regional variations in practice). 

There are interesting aspects to this text. First, Panouphis is a professional 
transporter: he is mentioned in quite a few customs house receipts from the 
Fayum, and his coming from the village of Soknopaiou Nesos is also an indi- 
cation, for inhabitants of this village seem to have specialized in transport.” 
Second, he is paid for transport, and costs for customs duties are covered. 
The bank of Sabinus is also well known to us, as it is through it that a number 
of payments for state transport are paid, and therefore the administration of 
the transport of alum bears comparison with transport of grain and other tax 
commodities.” 

In another document concerning the transport of alum, this time prob- 
ably from the Oxyrhynchite nome, one Heliammon pays 38 drachmas 4 obols 
to the émttnpntai of alum, but also émitnpntai of the brtokeiueva, for transport 
on three camels and three donkeys.” We have no record of how much alum 
was transported, and the talent weights mentioned in the previous document 
are obscure to us. It is notable that the émtnpntai were also responsible for 
the collection of bnokeineva. Just what this tax was in this case is unclear, but 
it is accepted that generally dnokeiueva were taxes usually paid in money to 
various officials and that it was a Roman innovation." The fact that no details 
of the amount of alum transported are adduced in the text suggests that it is 
not a receipt for customs dues, but rather that, along with P.Heid. inv. G. 5166, 
published by Kruse, this payment was made for the use of transport animals, 
perhaps according to a set rate.”* It may then be the case that transporting alum 


3 BGU 3.697 = W.Chr. 321 = Sel.Pap. 2.370 (AD 145). 

^ C.E.P. Adams, Land Transport in Roman Egypt: A Study of Economics and Admin- 
istration in a Roman Province (Oxford 2007) 240. 

25 On the bank of Sabinus, see C. Geens, "Financial Archives of Graeco-Roman 
Egypt,’ in K. Verboven, K. Vandorpe, and V. Chankowski (ed.), Pistoi dia ten technen: 
Bankers, Loans, and Archives in the Ancient World: Studies in Honour of Raymond Bo- 
gaert (Leuven 2007) 133-152, esp. 147-149. 

26 P Col, 8.228 (AD 20516). 

7 See J.D. Thomas, The Epistrategos in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. Part II: The Ro- 
man Epistrategos (Opladen 1982) 219-221. 

25 Kruse (n. 14). 
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was also regulated by the state and concessions were under contract.? How 
such contracts may have operated is unclear. It is possible that they were at- 
tractive to professional transporters. Such specialists plied desert routes, which 
were both arduous and potentially dangerous.” The payment of 90 drachmas 
for the transport of 12 talents of alum recorded in BGU 3.697, as we have 
seen, is also a payment to such a transporter?! A possible parallel to this may 
be the case of the transport “company” owned by Nikanor, which operated in 
the Eastern Desert in the first century AD. Nikanor and his sons transported 
a wide range of commodities between Koptos, the main Nile emporium, and 
Myos Hormos and Berenike, the ports on the Red Sea coast. Much of that 
transported was destined to supply individuals living and working there, but 
importantly, one ostrakon records the delivery of wheat to soldiers based at 
Apollonos Hydreuma, a station on the route to Berenike. It is likely, as the 
delivery was part of a larger consignment intended as military supplies, that it 
was transported under government contract or license.’ 

A small number of other documents concern taxes on alum. An 
Oxyrhynchos papyrus, probably of the late fourth century, preserves a frag- 
mentary list of taxes on land, where land with alum (presumably) is taxed at 
a rate of 40,000 drachmas per aroura.? An ostracon from Kellis preserves a 
receipt for the tax on alum, with a payment of either 60 or 600 silver drach- 
mas. We would like to know more about how these taxes were levied, and also 
about how customs tolls were levied or waived. Only one document, from the 
Bahariya Oasis, hints at the kind of information set out in official reports of 
alum, where specified amounts of alum presumably collected on days ofa par- 
ticular month are set out, but it is so fragmentary that little can be made of it.” 

All of this, of course, raises more questions than it provides answers. But 
before turning to these questions, it would be helpful to discuss other natural 
resources: salt, natron, fish (closely associated with salt), and finally timber. 
There is less evidence for these commodities, even though they were in com- 
mon use, but such as does exist hints at similar administrative details and 
patterns in transport as seen with alum. 


? Kruse (n. 14) 531. 

30 Adams (n. 24) 239-248. 

?! Suggested by Kruse (n. 14) 532. 

32 C.E.P. Adams, “Supplying the Roman Army: O. Petr. 245” ZPE 109 (1995) 119-124. 
3 POxy. 16.1905 (late fourth century). On the date, see BL 8.251. 

31 O.Kellis 24 (AD 314/5 or 328/9). 

> O.Bahria 14 = SB 20.14936 (third century). 
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Salt and Natron 


In the Ptolemaic period, the production of and trade in salt was carefully 
regulated. In the second-century BC, the right to sell salt was auctioned by 
the state to individuals,” and there may have been some form of tax on its 
consumption. But the main salt tax was a capitation tax known as the äAıkn.” 
It was profitable and easy to levy a tax on such an important and central re- 
source, and despite the tax being a capitation tax, it seems that some link 
with the actual product remained. In terms of production, this can easily be 
controlled by a state, for, as with the other resources discussed here, deposits 
of salt lay largely in marginal areas that could be easily monitored. However, 
the salt tax apart, despite the obvious importance of salt, this product is rarely 
mentioned in Ptolemaic papyri.** A papyrus dating to the mid-second century 
BC, in which an individual is brought to justice for the illegal processing of 
rock-salt on his property, suggests some degree of control and some (though 
unclear) link between the distribution of salt and the salt tax.? However, the 
present state of our evidence suggests less controlin the Ptolemaic period than 
in the early Roman.” 

In the Roman period, it seems that the production and sale of salt was 
carefully regulated by the state. Surprisingly, however, our information is thin, 
limited to evidence of concessions (granted by auction) and license fees paid 
to the state. We know little about its production. A third-century text from 
Hermopolis preserves a list of individuals allocated to various tasks, presum- 


3° P Tebt. 3.732 (C. 142 BC), a report to a dioiketes that the right to sell salt had been 
put up for auction by an ments. The ëmuug)nrñç seems to have had a general 
competence for financial matters within the nome, and was thus different in character 
from émueAntai in the Roman period. 

37 W. Clarysse and D. Thompson, Counting the People in Hellenistic Egypt, 2 vols. 
(Cambridge 2006) 2:38-39, who provide a full bibliography, to which should be added 
B. Muhs, Tax Receipts, Taxpayers, and Taxes in Early Ptolemaic Thebes (Chicago 2005) 
41-51, S. von Reden, Money in Ptolemaic Egypt: From the Macedonian Conquest to the 
end of the Third Century BC (Cambridge 2007) 65-67, and J. Manning, “Hellenistic 
Egypt? in W. Scheidel, I. Morris, and R. Saller (eds.), The Cambridge Economic History 
of the Greco-Roman World (Cambridge 2007) 434-459, esp. 458. 

** H. Cadell, “Problèmes relatifs au sel dans la documentation papyrologique; Atti 
dell' XI congresso internationale di papirologia (Milan 1966) 272-285, collects the evi- 
dence, to which add B. McGing, “Illegal Salt in the Lycopolite Nome; APF 48 (2002) 
42-66 and texts published by Clarysse and Thompson (n. 35). 

> McGing (n. 38). 

“© Clarysse and Thompson (n. 35) 2:38. 
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ably by the state, including a number assigned to the salt works.*! However, one 
of the Oxyrhynchite texts concerning alum shows that the pio8wrtai of alum 
production also supplied ochre and salt. It is likely that salt was produced in 
the Western oases, as was the case with alum. It is also found at Lake Mareotis 
near Alexandria, and at Siwa.” It was an important commodity for everyday 
use, and was commonly imported into the Fayum, for example, for salting fish; 
its use must have been widespread in Egypt and elsewhere.? Customs house 
receipts from the Fayum provide important evidence for the transport and 
consumption patterns of a range of commodities, and it is no coincidence that 
allbut one ofthe receipts mentioning the import ofsalt come from Soknopaiou 
Nesos, the main customs station for routes to and from the Western Oases. It 
may also have been an important point of consumption, for it lay on the shores 
of Lake Moeris, which had a rich supply of fish.* It is noteworthy also that 
these receipts record the 2.596 tax on much larger than normal consignments, 
where small caravans of up to eight camels are recorded, and the fact that the 
harbour of Memphis tax is not paid suggests consumption in the Fayum, prob- 
ably Soknopaiou Nesos itself. 

Although there is no evidence, the balance of probability suggests that 
the arrangements for transport would be the same; that the individuals in the 
customs receipts were paid for transport and reimbursed for their tax pay- 
ments. As far as supervisors go, there is only marginal evidence from an Ar- 
sinoite papyrus from Theadelpheia, which mentions an &rurnpnrng épunviac 
áAornoA(icov), who may have overseen the importation of salt and perhaps 
its storage and sale to merchants. What is tantalizing here is the use of the 
word épanviac, for it suggests a connection with the office of the procurator ad 
Mercurium, and if this is correct, his further close involvement with another 


*! P Ryl. 2.92 (third century): eig &Aac. At col. ii 27 ärtaxdeioı suggests that these were 
prisoners. See Gibbs (n. 16) 296, who further points out that the presence of a benefi- 
carius denotes state involvement (cf. l. 15). 

? See Lucas (n. 13) 268-269 and Nicholson and Shaw (n. 8) s.v. salt. 

5 J.K. Davies, "Setting the Scene? in Z. H. Archibald, J. K. Davies, and G. J. Oliver 
(eds.), Hellenistic Economies (London and New York 2001) 24-26, for salt as an impor- 
tant commodity, and more recently Clarysse and Thompson (n. 35) 2:36-38. 

^ PJ. Sijpesteijn, Customs Duties in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Zutphen 1987) 58. 

^ PFay. 23 (second century AD), with BL 1.129; 2.55 (itis unclear if salt merchant(s) 
[&Àor@Ànc] in this text is singular or plural - both appear in the BL; if the latter, it may 
point to an association); see also Stud.Pal. 10.125 (fifth or sixth century AD). 
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natural resource.“ In the city of Arsinoe, similar salt stores (4AomwAta) existed, 
indeed a city quarter took its name from them." 

As far as sale is concerned, this seems to have been carefully controlled. 
Indeed the Roman state, if we are to believe Livy, controlled the price of salt 
from an early date.“ The best evidence for this from Egypt comes from the Ar- 
sinoite village of Tebtynis, where an ordinance relating to what appears to bean 
association of salt merchants fixes price levels for salt in the village market.? It 
is clear that the association enjoyed exclusivity, for the clauses in the ordinance 
stop members from selling to traders and merchants outside the association. 
Another text shows that the salt-merchants were responsible for paying a tax 
to the state, the details of which were lodged in the village registry office. The 
same document suggests that different villages had their own salt merchants. 
The salt tax as a capitation tax in the Roman period is little understood, and 
at any rate, seems to vanish during the second century AD; its importance 
though needs to be stressed.5! Davies has pointed out that in British India in 
the early 20th century, "next to land, salt contributed the largest share to the 
Indian revenue??? As noted, its ubiquity and importance as a condiment and 
preservative made it a perfect target for regulation and taxation. 

There is little evidence for natron in the papyri.? Its sources were much 
the same, the Western desert, and most obviously the Wadi Natrun.™ That this 
resource too was carefully regulated like alum and salt is clear. A text of AD 
159, of unknown provenance, but most likely Oxyrhynchos, preserves an ac- 


4 See POxy. 31.2567.9n. On épunveï, see W. Peremans, “Les &punveig dans l'Égypte 
gréco-romaine, in Das rómishe-byzantinische Ägypten. Akten des internationalen Sym- 
posions 26.-30. September 1978 in Trier (Mainz 1983) 11-17. 

7 S. Daris, “I quartieri di Arsinoe in età romana? Aegyptus 61 (1981) 43-54. 

^ Livy 2.9.6 - the sale of salt was taken over by the Roman state as individuals were 
charging too much for it. 

# P Mich. 5.245 (AD 47), with A. Boak, “The Organization of Gilds in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt; TAPA 68 (1937) 212-220, and Gibbs (n. 16). 

5 p Mich. 2.123 (AD 46). 

5! Wallace (n. 7) 183-184; D. Rathbone, “Egypt, Augustus, and Roman Taxation,” CCG 
4 (1993) 81-112, and M. Sharp, "Shearing Sheep: Rome and the Collection of Taxes in 
Egypt, 30 BC-AD 200, in W. Eck (ed.), Lokale Autonomie und römische Ordnungsmacht 
in den kaiserzeitlichen Provinzen vom 1. bis 3. Jahrhundert (Oldenbourg 1999) 213-241, 
on taxation generally. 

° Davies (n. 41) 25, quoting Encyclopedia Brittanica 11th ed., 14:388b. 

5 P Col. 4.113 (275-226 BC); SB 16.12695 (AD 143); P. Mert. 2.70 (AD 159); BGU 
13.2359 (late third century AD); P.Abinn. 9 (mid fourth century AD). 

4 Lucas, Harris (n. 13) 263-267 and Nicholson and Shaw (n. 8) s.v. natron. 
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count drawn up by émirnpntai of the transport tax on natron.” In the period 
of one month, five ships, each carrying 100 slabs of natron, were assessed. As 
the natron seems to be unprocessed, it is likely it is being shipped, possibly to 
Oxyrhynchos, for processing for use in making textiles.” Salt and natron were 
both sold in the market at Oxyrhynchus, which we know from an important 
document concerning market taxes.” Finally, a text from the fourth century 
archive of Abinnaeus preserves a letter written to Abinnaeus from a man who 
was presumably an overseer of the natron monopoly. It concerns the impound- 
ing of smuggled natron, and the arrest and detention of the smugglers and 
their camels.* 


Fish and Fishing 


The river Nile not only provided water for irrigation, supplying permanent 
canals and irrigation channels as well, but also fish in great quantity. Lakes and 
marshes in the Fayum and Delta also yielded fish. Both fresh and preserved 
fish are mentioned frequently in the papyri, especially in private letters and 
accounts. The importance of fish and fishing, and its clear link with the produc- 
tion and sale of salt for preserving them, has received scholarly attention, but 
it is worth setting out some important issues here.” Papyrological evidence is 
central to our understanding of fishing and fish processing, but texts are not 


5 P Mert. 2. 70 (AD 159). 

5° P. van Minnen, “The Volume of the Oxyrhynchite Textile Trade; MBAH 5 (1986) 
88-95. 

> SB 16.12695. Natron is taxed at 6 dr. per 100 artabas. 

5 PAbinn. 9 (AD 346). 

5 Apart from brief discussions in general works, the most useful treatments are 
M.C. Besta, "Pesca e pescatori nell’Egitto Greco-romano, Aegyptus 2 (1921) 67-74, 
Johnson (n. 4) 335 and 375-378, H. Henne, “PSI 901 et la police de la péche dans 
l'Égypte gréco-romaine dans ses rapports avec la religion” Aegyptus 31 (1951) 184-191, 
J. Dumont, "La péche dans le Fayoum hellénistique: traditions et nouveautés d’apres le 
Papyrus Tebtynis 701,” CdÉ 52 (1977) 125-142, C.A. Nelson, “Official documents from 
the Berlin Museum. Report from Supervisors of Fishing” MPL 2 (1977) 233-243, DJ. 
Brewer and R.F. Friedman, Fish and Fishing in Ancient Egypt (Warminster 1989), and 
H. Melaerts, “Péche et pécheurs à Tebtynis à lépoque romaine,’ in L. Criscuolo and G. 
Geraci (eds.), Egitto e storia antica dellellenismo alleta araba: bilancio di un confronto 
(Bologna, 1989) 559-564. There is a useful discussion in R.I. Curtis, Garum and Salsa- 
menta: Production and Commerce in Materia Medica (Leiden 1991) 131-141. On taxes, 
see Wallace (n. 7) 219-221 and Taubenschlag (n. 7) 664-666. Also H. Chaouliara-Raiou, 
H akıeia otnv Alyunto vró to poç tov eAAvikóv nortópov (= La pêche en Égypte à 
la lumière des papyrus grecs), part A, vol. I: Les statuts, l'organisation et les impôts de la 
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plentiful, and archaeology, as with the other resources discussed here, reveals 
almost nothing at all. While the papyri may mention fish and fish products, 
they offer only a patchy picture of the industry. Yet more difficult to establish 
is how the state regulated or controlled fishing. Like other resources, fishing 
lent itself to state regulation, and provided considerable revenue to the state 
from taxes, and from the sale of fishing rights and license fees for selling fish. 
As with our other resources, questions are opened up about the ownership and 
use of marginal land and waterways. 

A number of salient points about fishing and fishing rights arise. In the 
Ptolemaic period all waterways were the property of the king, and thus fish- 
ing was a royal monopoly. In the Roman period, with private ownership of 
land, the situation was somewhat different, but still highly regulated. There is 
evidence for private fishing rights, and for fishing rights being granted to the 
tenants of landed property with attached waterways.” Our evidence for fish- 
ing largely comes from the Fayum. Here the state owned stretches of marsh 
and shore land on Lake Moeris, among other places, and leased out fishing 
concessions or issued licenses to individuals. It was also possible for such land 
to be privately owned, as we know the Appianus estate of the third-century 
AD leased fishing rights on its land along the shore-land of Lake Moeris in 
the Fayum. As marshland was important for hunting and growing papyrus, 
leases could include the rights to these resources as well as fishing.“ Reser- 
voirs, too, were leased.” Like other resources - particularly alum and salt - the 
officials overseeing the granting of licenses and collecting the revenues were 
émitnprytai, who similarly had to submit penthemeral reports every five days 
to the royal scribes or strategoi ofthe nome, and to submit copies to the public 
registry offices - the nomarch, a contractor in the nome, as demonstrated 


péche en Égypte pharonique, romaine et byzantine; vol. II: Corporations professionelles 
halieutiques (Ioannina 2003). 

% BGU 3.1123 (AD 14), the early date is noteworthy. See also SB 18.13150 (second 
century) mentioning fish caught in a privately owned hatchery; see G. Parássoglou, “A 
Lease of Fishing Rights” Aegyptus 67 (1987) 89-93. 

% See PGiss. Univ. 1.12 (AD 87/8) a lease of the concession to hunt, fish and gather 
papyrus, and licenses applied for in PRyl. 2.98a (AD 154/5) and PSI 5.458 (AD 155) 
for examples. P Tebt. 2.359 (AD 126) records a payment of 336 drachmas per month 
for the concession to fish the marshes at Tebetny and Kerkesis. The slightly later P. Tebt. 
2.329 (AD 139) records the rights to collect the revenues from fishing for two years in 
the region of Tebtynis. 

€ P Hamb. 1.6 = W.Chr. 320 (AD 129), with Johnson (n. 4) 376-377. In this document 
the ëurnpnrñç of two reservoirs near the village of Hephaestias in the Arsinoite nome 
reports that no fish had been caught. 
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by Reiter, is also recorded as having responsibility. Other private contrac- 
tors, bidding for the right to collect certain revenues appear to have operated 
alongside them. By the fourth century, however, émitnpntai seem to disap- 
pear.*' It seems that the state was not always greatly troubled by processes, but 
more concerned with proceeds. This is further suggested by one document 
preserving a petition to the prefect of Egypt by fishermen who for some time 
had enjoyed the concession to fish in an Arsinoite village, but who had lost the 
concession.® It is reasonable to assume that a better price for the concession 
had been offered, and the contract awarded to others. 

Oxyrhynchos, unsurprisingly, has yielded the most information on fish- 
ing rights outside of the Fayum.“ One document mentions a lease to fish, and 
to catch as many fish as possible, from reservoirs in the Oxyrhynchite nome 
granted to three men in AD 161.7 Often in these documents, we see that the 
catch was shared between the fishermen and the owners of the water, and rent 
could include fish and fish products. To judge from our documents, fishing 
around sluice gates, where fish might congregate, was popular. Finally, an Oxy- 
rhynchite text shows that, as in the case of illegal processing of salt discussed 
above, illegal activity was a serious problem. In a petition to a centurion dating 
to AD31, alandowner complains about poaching by a group of fishermen on 
his land, claiming that fish to the value of one talent had been caught illegally. 
This is an extraordinary amount of fish. Based on first century price levels, it 
has been estimated that it might have been as many as 180,000 fish, depending 
on quality, and the equivalent of the cost of seven houses.“ Either the reser- 
voir was extraordinarily rich in fish, or they were of exceptional desirability, 


$ Abd-el-Ghany (n. 20) generally on these documents, and, specifically on fishing, 
Nelson (n. 59). On the role of the nomarch, see F. Reiter, Die nomarchen des Arsinoites: 
Ein Beitrag zum Steuerwesen im römischen Ägypten (Cologne 2004), on fishing, 182- 
198. In PSI 8.901 an oath of fishermen is made to the nomarch in charge of the revenues 
of the Arsinoite nome; see also P Tebt. 2.329. See also PSI 7.735 (AD 138), PSI 3.160 
(AD 149), P Leit. 14 (AD 148), and POslo 3.91 (AD 149). 

“ POxy. 46.3268 (second century) for émtnpntai and fishing rights and POxy. 
46.3270 (AD 309) for contractors. For disappearance after AD 275, see N. Lewis, The 
Compulsory Public Services of Roman Egypt, 2nd ed. (Florence 1997) 28. 

55 PLaur. 1.1 (AD 192/3). 

% POxy. 46.3267-3270 intro., with other references. 

* P Turner 25 (AD 161). See also P. Wisc. 1.6 = SB 12.11234 (AD 210-211) recording 
an application for the rights to fish reservoirs. POxy. 46.3267 (ca. AD 37-41) is a lease 
to fish a pool. 

9 POxy. 19.2234 (AD 31). 

© B. Kelly, Petitions, Litigation, and Social Control in Roman Egypt (Oxford 2011) 
54-55, who confirms the reading as one talent. 
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or, more likely, the landowner was exaggerating. Whatever the case, these fish 
were caught in reservoirs separate to the Nile or its connected waterways, sug- 
gesting that fish may have been bred in them, which adds to the context of the 
petition: the owner of the reservoirs would naturally have been concerned at 
the theft of fish he had bred.” 


Timber 


The final resource to be treated here is timber. It is well known that 


timber was scarce in Egypt, and so it was a valuable resource, important for a 
wide variety of purposes. Most important for the state was first, ship-building, 
and second, its use in the upkeep of irrigation works and construction of irriga- 
tion machines, not to mention its clear importance for building purposes.” In 
the well-known Ptolemaic papyrus recording the duties of an oikonomos, the 
following instructions are made: 


Take care also that of the local trees the planting of the mature ones be 
done at the right season, namely for willows and mulberry-trees, and 
that of acacia and tamarisk about the month of Choiak. Of these the 
rest must be planted on the royal embankments, but the young ones 
must be planted in beds in order to have all possible attention dur- 
ing the time of watering, and when it is the proper time for planting, 
then let them ... set them in the royal embankments. The guarding of 
them must be done by the contractors in order that the plants suffer 
no damage from sheep or any other cause. In your further tours of 


7 See SB 18.13150 (second century) for a fish hatchery. 

7! See generally the excellent study by R. Meiggs, Trees and Timber in the Ancient Med- 
iterranean World (Oxford 1982). See also, B. Kramer, “Arborikultur und Holzwirtschaft 
im giechischen, römischen und byzantinischen Ägypten,’ APF 41 (1995) 217-231, and 
W. Habermann, "Brennstoffe im griechisch-rómischen Agypten (und darüber hinaus) 
I: Brennholz in R. Eberhard, H. Kockelmann, St. Pfeiffer, and M. Schentuleit (eds.), “.. 
vor dem Papyrus sind alle gleich!” Papyrologische Beiträge zu Ehren von Bärbel Kramer 
(P. Kramer) (Berlin-New York 2009) 32-71. 

? PLond. 3.1177 (p. 186) (AD 131/2), where acanthus and sycamore wood is used 
in the construction of irrigation machines. See POxy. 36.2778 (second or third cen- 
tury) for acanthus wood used in the construction of a water-wheel, similarly POxy. 
55.3805.102-3 (AD 566 or later), for wood used for an “irrigator” P Oxy. 14.1674 (third 
century) is a private letter, which clearly indicates the importance of acacia trees to 
embankments. 
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inspection notice also whether any cut trees are left on the embank- 
ments or in the fields and make a list of them.” 


In the Roman period, the situation was similar. Planting and use were 
carefully regulated. The felling of trees was controlled, as was the transport and 
sale of timber. A number of documents from Oxyrhynchos serve to illustrate 
this. An early first century papyrus records the sale through auction by the 
state of acanthus and persea wood felled on embankments, and a later second- 
century text preserves details of the purchase of wood in similar circumstanc- 
es.” In both cases, the trees were on land which was under control of the idios 
logos, and was thus either ownerless, had reverted to the state from individuals 
who had died intestate, or had been confiscated. Two points follow, that this 
was an important way for the state to derive extra income from resources from 
otherwise unproductive land, and it shows thelengths the state was prepared to 
go to do so. In the first-century text, a series of reports from various individu- 
als tasked to investigate the wood on such land seems drastically to outweigh 
its value of 18 drachmas. A fourth century text reveals interesting details on 
the use of wood for repairs to city buildings; it is a report from the president 
of the guild of carpenters to the logistes (an official in charge of city finances), 
concerning a persea tree in the city which no longer bore fruit, and could 
presumably be felled to provide timber.” 

There is little evidence for matters such as ship-building in the papyri, 
possibly because of its obvious proximity to the river Nile, and the unlikely 
preservation of papyri in a wet environment. However, in an important group 
of letters preserved in two papyri from the city of Panopolis, we have an unusu- 
ally clear nugget of evidence: 


Aurelius Isidorus, procurator of the Lower Thebaid, to the strategoi 
of the procuratorial district, greeting. Let each of you compile a de- 
tailed list of the persea and acanthus wood which has been sent to 
the most illustrious city of Alexandria and to the city of Nikiou, and 
let it be sent immediately to the office of the procurator, specifying 
how much of each wood was sent down, and of what dimensions, and 
by what overseer or conductor, by what ship-captains, and on what 
day. For my lord Domnus, the most eminent katholikos, is anxious 


7 PTebt. 3.703.191-211 (210 BC). 

^ P Oxy. 9.1188 (AD 13) and POxy. 8.1112 (AD 188). 

73 POxy. 1.53 (AD 316). On the logistes, see A.K. Bowman, "Some Aspects of the 
Reform of Diocletian in Egypt,’ Akten des XIII. Internationalen Papyrologenkongresses 
(Munich 1974) 43-51, esp. 43, with J. Lallemand, Ladministration civile de l'Égypte de 
lavenement de Diocletien à la création du diocèse (284-382) (Brussels 1964) 108-111. 
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to have this information to compare with the production figures of 
the shipyards there.” 


Control of the felling of trees extended, it seems, to a stockpiling of tim- 
ber, cut to specific lengths, carefully recorded by officials, and transported by 
liturgists. More interesting still is the measurement of this against production 
figures. What we have here is an interesting interplay between the public and 
private spheres in Roman Egypt, which is one of the curious features of the 
province. More information would enable us to look at ways in which the 
production of resources fed into linked industries. 

The transport of timber alluded to in the Panopolite papyrus is compa- 
rable to other cases and periods and seems largely to have been carried out in 
a similar way to the transport of tax grain for the annona or of military sup- 
plies - largely through liturgies. A papyrus from the Arsinoite nome is the only 
evidence we have, and again is part of the archive of the banker Sabinus." In 
this document, the chairmen of the vavkAnpot of the Arsinoite nome are paid 
for transporting 22 logs of acanthus wood from the Polemon division of the 
nome to the village of Bukolon in the Themistos. It is not specifically stated 
whether this is a private matter or state business, but the banker Sabinus, we are 
told, was "authorized to pay; and given that the other receipts all concern state 
business, it is likely to be the case here. The vavkAnpía was not a liturgy at this 
time, so transport was undertaken through contractual agreements between 
vadkAnpoı and the state. A third-century document from Oxyrhynchos sug- 
gests that wood owned by the government was transported on ships perhaps 
requisitioned for transport by the state: "From the strategos to the comarchs 
and officials of the villages of Taampemou and Seruphis. Send at once the 
acacia wood which has been cut at Ionthis to the ... ferry, and put it on board 


the state ship which is stationed there?” 


7$ PPanop.Beatty 2.211-14 (AD 300). For more on these texts and ship-building, see 
N. Lewis, “In the World of P. Panop. Beatty: Ship Repair BASP 38 (2001) 89-95, and 
C.E.P. Adams, “Nile Grain Transport under the Romans,” in A.K. Bowman and A. Wil- 
son (eds.), Trade, Commerce, and the State in the Roman World (Oxford forthcoming). 

7 PCol. 2.1.1.4.10 (AD 155). 

78 See Adams (n. 76). 

? POxy. 12.1421 (third century). 
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Conclusion 


The consideration of timber throws up similar patterns and questions 
encountered in our discussion of other resources. It is time now to go from 
particular evidence to some broader observations. We need a clearer under- 
standing of the status of land on which natural resources such as natron were 
found, as well as the rights that the state had to sell the products of land that 
came into its ownership. It would be useful to have a better picture of how the 
state administered resources at a high level; the procurator ad Mercurium was 
involved in the different stages in production, transport and sale of some of 
these natural resources. Perhaps the reason for such high level administra- 
tion was, as Wallace put it, that *it may be considered certain that any trade 
or occupation of any consequence was in some way made to yield revenue 
to the central administration of the country? What is clear also is that the 
administration and day-to-day running of these “monopolies” was devolved, 
as always, onto the local population of Egypt through liturgies. This raises 
the further issue of the relationship between the public and private spheres: if 
contractors were indeed private individuals, they were increasingly overseen 
by liturgists, who were accountable to state officials. Interesting overlaps exist. 

On top of this, the Roman state exacted taxes, and an important link 
existed between these natural resources and capitation taxes. The salt tax, for 
example, is well known in the Ptolemaic period, and now much better un- 
derstood through work by Dorothy Thompson and Willy Clarysse. It allowed 
the state to collect taxes on trades associated with resources. Beyond taxes, 
the administration of natural resources offered more advantage to the state. It 
brought marginal and unproductive land, not into cultivation, but at least into 
profit generation. The same is true for ownerless or confiscated land, which 
may not be immediately or easily brought into cultivation. Additionally, it 
allowed the state to regulate these industries, control prices and limit competi- 
tion. I hope to have shown that a full synthesis of the administration of natural 
resources in Roman Egypt would add considerably to our knowledge of the 
economy of this rich province. 


8° Wallace (n. 7) 181. 
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Notes on Papyri 


A Note on kivaıdoı in Graeco-Roman Papyri 


In PSI5.483.1, aletter from Amyntas to Zenos, dated to 257 BCE, the send- 
er refers to a person called Kallianax, as Kañdráy[a]ë [ó] téxtwv ó Kivoióocç. 
A few years later, in a receipt, O.Camb. 1, which is dated to 251 BCE, a man 
who pays his salt-tax is named Psanamounis the ktvaióoc. In a petition to the 
king (Évvev&ic), PEnteux. 26, dated to 221 BCE, an old man Ktesikles twice 
refers to a certain Dionysios, who seduced his daughter, as a kivatdoc. In a list 
of slaves (SB 3.7182.95-96), dated to the second-first century BCE, we read 
‘Ekdavixw adAnti [ ] | kat t@ kivaiôw [ ]. Moreover, in an account of 95-62 
BCE (P Tebt. 1.208 descr.) some amounts are given to some persons who are 
called kivaiôois uovotk(oic). Finally, a certain Tryphon and Strouthin, who are 
kivatdot, scratched their names in the walls of the temple of Isis at Philae and 
recorded their visit in 5-6 CE; see I.Philae 2.154 and 155. In these examples the 
word kivatdoc could be interpreted either as catamite or a dancer (see LSJ s.v.)!. 

In two more papyri scholars have presented the reading kivatdoc as cer- 
tain, but both times it is not as straightforward as it may seem (the second one 
was discussed by McGing and by Montserrat; see n. 1). 

First, in PCol. 4.94? an account of expenses for farm work, dated to the 
middle of the third century BCE, in l. 2 the ed.princ. reads kivaidut Alap@ı(?)] 
(Spaxpai) y (TetpwßoAov). W. Clarysse found this reading impossible (see 
P.Dub. 14.4n.; BL 10:47). 


! A brief discussion about kivaôot in Graeco-Roman Egypt can be found in B.C. 
McGing, “A Papyrus Listing Stolen (?) Objects, in the Library of Trinity College Dublin,” 
Hermathena 143 (1987) 73-81, esp. 77-78, D. Montserrat, Sex and Society in Graeco- 
Roman Egypt (London and New York 1996) 117, and B. Legras, “La prostitution fémi- 
nine dans l'Égypte ptolémaique;' in G. Thür and J. Vélissaropoulos-Karakostas (eds.), 
Symposion 1995 (Kóln, Weimar, and Wien 1997) 249-264, esp. 256-257. For the mean- 
ing ofthe term kivaıdog more generally and the visual appearance see J.J. Winkler, The 
Constraints of Desire: The Anthropology of Sex and Gender in Ancient Greece (New York 
1990) 45; A. Richlin, "Not before Homosexuality: The Materiality of the Cinaedus and 
the Roman Law against Love Between Men? Journal of the History of Sexuality 3 (1993) 
523-573; J.R. Clarke, "Representations of the cinaedus in Roman art: Evidence of ‘gay’ 
subculture?” Journal of Homosexuality 49 (2005) 271-298. For a putative etymology see 
J. Azize and I. Craigie, "The Putative Akkadian Origins for the Greek Words Kivaıdog 
and Ivy” Antichthon 36 (2002) 54-64. 

? http://www.app.cc.columbia.edu/ldpd/apis/item?mode=item&key=coulmbia.apis. 
p93. 
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In fact, the second and third letters look rather like ep or op than iv (cf. 
«epa in l. 9), and there is no space for óc. The letter read as iota adscript could 
also be another letter with a vertical, e.g. @ (cf. g in 1. 6). The letter before the 
lacuna that has been considered À could also be the left part of a v (cf. v in 1. 
11) or ofa p (cf. win l. 12). Therefore, just as Clarysse, I am unable to propose 
a certain reading, but readings such as kepaia ®iA[wvı?]? or kepaiarTy[ovdet] 
or kepaiai Ty[apw@tt] are plausible; for instances of poles in the Zenon archive 
see the Guide to the Zenon Archive 2:664.* 

Second, in PFouad 1.68.23 (180 CE) Atpfig Haxnp( ) xivau[lö]og 
(Spaxpai(?)) ó , the first letter after ITakr]p is not x. The remaining traces look 
like the word yvagev(c) in 1. 12, and I propose to read here this very noun, 
that is Atpñc HaxnB( ) yvaplelds (Spaxpai(?)) ó. 


3 A Philon owns a boat in P.Col. 4.71.9. 
‘In L 5 the ed.princ. reads eig kepu&ti(ov) tod auA(ntod) té(taptov óBoAo0), but 
following eig I can read a certain x. Then, following ep the letter is a. 


Therefore, we should read eic xepa (l. eig xeipa), which is a phrase attested in the 
Ptolemaic documents: PCount. 13.6, 15, 30; PKöln 8.346,25; PPetr. 3.93.6; P.Tebt. 
3.2.866.41. At the end of the line I cannot read adA(ntoö) and the drawing of the ab- 
breviation in the Guide to the Zenon Archive 2:561, does not depict exactly what I can 
see on photo. My proposal is to read the line as eig xepa mi tod de (however, we could 
also read + instead of the uncertain m); 6eX should be an abbreviation of a noun, e.g. 
dé\(@axoc), and we can translate the phrase “concerning the pig” Alternatively, one 
could cite P.Cair.Zen. 3.59470.8 Kpitwvı 68 ovvavrnoag éri tod Agta, but I cannot 
see how the phrase éni tod AéA(1a) can be interpreted here. 

5 Image: http://ipap.csad.ox.ac.uk/4DLink4/4DACTION/IPA Pwebquery?vPub=P. 
Fouad&vVol=&vNum=68. 
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By eliminating the reference to a kivaıdog in P. Fouad 1.68 (180 CE), the 
appearance of the noun in Egypt is restricted to the Ptolemaic period. 


University of Crete Nikos Litinas 
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LHerm. 21bis 


This inscription was found reused at the bottom of a baptismal tank in the 
baptistery attached to the so-called South Church in Hermopolis. The original 
editors dated it prior to about the middle ofthe fifth century, when they believe 
the South Church was built. ° The inscription consists of a funerary text for 
Dorotheos the “officer chasing robbers” (AnotodiwKtn¢), an official attested in 
sixth- and seventh-century legal and historical texts, and a second text written 
below it. If the second text is a reuse of the original funerary text for a second 
burial, and the inscription as a whole was reused by about the middle of the 
fifth century, the original funerary text must be considerably older, and this 
attestation of the term Anotoöıwktng would antedate all other occurrences by 
well over a century. Or was the inscription perhaps inserted into the baptismal 
tank at a much later date? The palaeography does not help us to decide this, 
but the language of the funerary text strikes me as considerably later than even 
the middle of the fifth century. 

Fortunately, we now have another documentary attestation of the term 
ÀnoroóuoKkrTnç, in a seventh-century letter on papyrus, CPR 25.35, probably 
dating to the time of the Persian occupation of Egypt in 619-629." This text 
is very likely also from Hermopolis, and the Anotoöıwktng there is the first 
of three officials (“my most magnificent lords" in line 13°) the writer asks the 
addressee to pay his respects to (npookvvñoai in line 13); the other two are 
a xaprovAäpıog (line 15) and a tonotnpnrng (line 17). The Anotodıwktng is 
called -öBeog (line 14). I propose that we identify this -ó0goç with the Doro- 
theos of the funerary text and push its date forward to the mid-seventh cen- 
tury and the date of its reuse for a second burial, and especially the date of 
the insertion of the inscription as a whole into the baptismal tank, to a date 
considerably after that. 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 


°P. Grossmann and D.M. Bailey, “The South Church at Hermopolis Magna (Ashmu- 
nein): A Preliminary Account”? in K. Painter (ed.), "Churches Built in Ancient Times": 
Recent Studies in Early Christian Archaeology (London 1994) 49-71 at 49. Penetratingly 
discussed by A. Lajtar, "Bemerkungen zu drei kürzlich veröffentlichten griechischen 
Inschriften aus der Spátantike? ZPE 114 (1996) 141-146 at 143-146, whose superior 
reconstruction also appears at SEG 44.1455. For an improvement to it, see BÉ 1999.597. 
For the full publication of the pottery from the South Church, see D.M. Bailey, “Ihe 
Pottery from the South Church at el-Ashmunein,” Cahiers de la Céramique Égyptienne 
4 (1996) 47-111. 

7 See J.-L. Fournet, review of CPR 25, BASP 47 (2010) 291. 

* For the correct reading of the abbreviated adjective, see F. Morelli in CPR 30, p. 241. 
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Sur un nouveau manuel de paléographie 
des papyrus documentaires grecs 


Jean-Luc Fournet École Pratique des Hautes Études - UMR 8167 


Review article of Hermann Harrauer, Handbuch der griechischen 
Paläographie. Bibliothek des Buchwesens 20. Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 
2010. xvi + 534 pages + 290 plates + CD-ROM. ISBN 978-3-7772- 
0924-1 (set), 978-3-7772-0925-8 (Textband), 978-3-7772-0926-5 
(Tafelband), and 978-3-7772-0931-9 (CD-ROM). 


Malgré son titre, cet ouvrage ne couvre pas lensemble de la paléographie 
grecque, mais se «borne» à la paléographie des papyrus et, à l'intérieur de 
ceux-ci, à celle des seuls textes documentaires. Mais cette double restriction 
nen est pas vraiment une et se justifie méme parfaitement: les papyrus consti- 
tuent un domaine déjà suffisamment vaste pour mériter quon lui consacre, 
comme cest le cas ici, deux volumes totalisant 840 pages. Couvrant plus d'un 
millénaire (IV*- VIIP), ils forment en effet la seule source abondante capable de 
documenter systématiquement les écritures grecques manuscrites des mondes 
hellénistique et romain et du début de la période byzantine (monopole que les 
manuscrits en parchemin commencent à détróner à cette époque). Quant au 
choix de se limiter aux textes documentaires, il se défend parfaitement: malgré 
d'indéniables porosités entre écritures littéraires et écritures documentaires 
(surtout à partir du IIP), les deux se sont développées de façon suffisamment 
autonome et sont régies par des impératifs si différents qu'un ouvrage exclusi- 
vement consacré aux unes ou aux autres ne perd en rien de sa pertinence tout 
en permettant un traitement plus systématique et approfondi. 

À vrai dire, cest même cette restriction aux papyrus documentaires qui fait 
a priori tout l'intérét de ce livre. Nombreux en effet sont les ouvrages de paléo- 
graphie des papyrus qui traitent à la fois des écritures littéraires et documen- 
taires! et, quand un choix est opéré entre les deux, il s'agit presque exclusive- 


! E.M. Thompson, Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography, Londres 1893; id., An 
Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography, Oxford 1912; W. Schubart, Griechische 
Palaeographie, Munich 1925; R. Seider, Paläographie der griechischen Papyri, 1: Urkun- 
den, 2: Literarische Papyri et 3, pt. 1: Urkundenschrift, Stuttgart 1967 et 1990; id., 
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ment de la paléographie des papyrus littéraires? Aucun ouvrage systématique 
nexiste sur les écritures des papyrus documentaires. Richard Seider avait bien 
projeté un ensemble de volumes qui leur soient dévolus, mais son décés en 1988 
est venu interrompre ce grand projet dont seule une partie a vu le jour, le vol. 
3.1 consacré aux écritures ptolémaiques (Paläographie der griechischen Papyri, 
Stuttgart 1990) - à côté d'un volume de planches couvrant l'ensemble des pé- 
riodes (vol. 1, Stuttgart 1967). Or, l'abondance des documents, la durée de l'arc 
chronologique et surtout la variété des écritures mettent depuis longtemps au 
premier rang des desiderata dans le domaine papyrologique et paléographique 
un travail de description, de classement raisonné et de compréhension des 
écritures documentaires. C'est dire tout l'espoir que lon pouvait placer dans la 
somme qu'Hermann Harrauer nous livre aujourd'hui. 

Unique dans la production scientifique, cet ouvrage risque néanmoins 
de décevoir les attentes à la fois des paléographes et des papyrologues en 
herbe. Constitué, d'une part, d'une partie méthodique traitant des différents 
problémes de la paléographie des papyrus et, d'autre part, d'un large éventail 
déchantillons donnés en transcription et en images, ce Handbuch hésite entre 
Touvrage encyclopédique sur l'écriture des papyrus documentaires et le manuel 
permettant de s'initier à leur lecture (ce qui est présenté comme son objectif 
premier, p. XV). D'un cóté, il embrasse trop de domaines, ce qui le condamne 
souvent à la superficialité: ainsi, si les chapitres I («Allgemeines»), II («Mate- 
rialkunde»), III («Äussere Formen der Schriftwerke»), VI («Schriftwesen») 
ressortissent au domaine de la paléographie, les chapitre IV («Buchhandel»), 
V («Bibliotheken») et VII («Schreiber») abordent des problémes qui relévent 
de l'histoire du livre (et pas seulement du document) et de l'administration 
qui n'apportent rien à la meilleure compréhension des types et des modes 
décriture quotidienne. D'un autre cóté, le chapitre XII avec ses tableaux des 
formes de lettres («Bildtafel zu den Buchstabenformen») et surtout les 286 
planches? accompagnées de la transcription des textes (chap. XIII «Texte zur 
Paläographie»), s'ils permettent au lecteur de se faire une idée de la variété des 
écritures, ne me semblent pas lui donner les clés pour se repérer dans ce maquis 
dela paléographie grecque documentaire. Avec ses 14 pages, la partie centrale 


Paläographie der lateinischen Papyri, 1: Urkunden, Stuttgart 1972; G. Cavallo, La scrit- 
tura greca e latina dei papiri. Una introduzione, Pise-Rome 2008. 

2 E.G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World, 2° éd., Londres 1987; G. Ca- 
vallo et H. Maehler, Greek Bookhands of the Early Byzantine Period: A.D. 300-800, 
Londres 1987; id., Hellenistic Bookhands, Berlin 2008. 

? La 245 étant dédoublée. 
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de ce manuel (chap. VI «Schriftwesen»)* se réduit le plus souvent à des consi- 
dérations accessoires ou anecdotiques ($ 2. «Zahlschreibung», 3. «Interpunk- 
tion», 4. «Kurzschrift - Tachygraphie», 5. «Geheimschrift - Kryptographie», 
6. «Isopsephie», 7. «Notarszeichen»); seuls les $ 1 («Abbreviatur, Kürzung»), 
8 («Kursivschriften») et 9 («Stilbeobachtungen») abordent des questions im- 
portantes, mais en moins de 10 pages alors que, par exemple, les problémes 
externes, historiques, des désignations des différents professionnels de lécrit, 
de leur carriére, de leur rémunération et de l'alphabétisation totalisent plus de 
40 pages. Aussi cherchera-t-on en vain, sur le plan diachronique, une étude 
des principes d'évolution des écritures, où auraient été examinées les étapes et 
les raisons de la mutation des écritures? dans le cadre néanmoins contraignant 
de la permanence du ductus;? du point de vue synchronique, une étude sur la 
variété concomitante des types décritures, les raisons de cette diversité (con- 
ditionnement des milieux socioprofessionnels, des chancelleries régionales et 
des genres documentaires) et, à l'intérieur d'un type d'écriture, les mécanismes 
de différenciation graphique. Seule la partie sur les styles (p. 73-79) répond à 
ces attentes en apportant des vues nouvelles dans un domaine encore en friche. 

Voulant mettre le lecteur en contact direct avecla documentation, l'auteur 
tombe par ailleurs trop souvent dans le défaut qui consiste à entasser les don- 
nées plutót que de les ordonner en un exposé méthodique et synthétique. 
Le lecteur se retrouve devant des pages entiéres emplies de listes de mots 
grecs ou de références papyrologiques, qui ne sont ni rationnellement clas- 
sées ni complètes. C'est ainsi que sont rédigés les chapitres sur les supports (II 
«Materialkunde») et sur les scripteurs (VII «Schreiber»): par exemple, sur le 
parchemin, plutôt que de parler de sa chronologie et de son périmètre d'usage, 
l'auteur se contente de lister un certain nombre de mots désignant ce maté- 
riau, puis, sans transition, doccurrences papyrologiques données par ordre 
chronologique attestant de l'emploi de ce support. Nul autre commentaire. Le 
lecteur aurait pourtant apprécié d'apprendre que le parchemin était caractéri- 
stique dans son usage documentaire des régions proche- ou moyen-orientales 


* À laquelle on doit ajouter les considérations terminologiques générales données 
dans le chapitre préliminaire (I, $ 2-5, p. 2-11). 

5 On aurait aimé retrouver certaines vues de J. Irigoin, comme celles qu'il développe 
dans son excellent «De l'alpha à l'oméga. Quelques remarques sur l'évolution de l'écriture 
grecque», Scrittura e civiltà, 10, 1986, p. 7-19. Il est étonnant que ce savant qui a tant 
contribué à la paléographie grecque soit quasiment absent de la bibliographie (il nest 
cité que pour unarticle sur un manuel de sténographie, qui apporte des renseignements 
trés périphériques par rapport au sujet du présent ouvrage). 

$C£. A. Blanchard, «L'hypothèse de l'unité du ductus en paléographie papyrologique», 
Scrittura e civiltà 23, 1999, p. 5-27 (curieusement absent de la bibliographie). 
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(P.Masada au P, PMurabaat au IP, PDura aux II-IIP, PEuphrate au HIP) et 
quen Égypte, oü il nest normalement adopté que pour la copie de textes litté- 
raires, ce nest qu'aux VII-VIIT? quon le rencontre plus communément pour de 
petits documents, presque toujours des reçus fiscaux, rédigés dans l'Arsinoite 
(nombreux exemples dans SPP 3 et 8). 

Autant la conception de la partie plus encyclopédique de louvrage peut 
laisser le lecteur insatisfait, autant la partie pratique lui rendra de grands ser- 
vices: aprés des tableaux (p. 143-171) donnant la forme de chacune des lettres 
de l'alphabet grec dans l'ordre chronologique (sauf ı, o et x que l'auteur na 
pas jugé utile d'inclure eu égard à leur permanence formelle), il y trouvera 
plus de 300 textes choisis de facon à couvrir toute la période papyrologique 
par intervalle denviron 10 ans. Chaque texte est donné sous la forme d'une 
transcription faite à nouveaux frais par l'auteur, suivie d'un court commentaire 
paléographique (p. 173-504) et accompagnée d'une photographie noir et blanc 
dans le second volume et en couleur dans un CD-Rom. Cest actuellement de 
loin le plus important recueil de papyrus illustrés et commentés d'un point 
de vue paléographique qui soit disponible dans une bibliographie pourtant 
abondante.” 

Indépendamment de sa grande utilité, la conception et la mise en œuvre 
de cette partie soulèvent certaines remarques. La première concerne le choix 
des textes: on peut regretter que tous les papyrus (ou ostraca) maient pas été 
reproduits. Ainsi des textes des collections de Londres, Amherst, Rylands et 
Wisconsin ont été inclus dans le choix sans étre pour autant accompagnés 
d'une planche ou d'une image numérique: le lecteur doit donc se reporter 
aux planches des éditions, ce qui, surtout dans le cas des P.Lond., nest pas 
trés commode. Il est heureux que ces exceptions soient peu nombreuses (une 
quinzaine), mais elles ont pour inconvénient de créer un décalage entre le nu- 
méro du papyrus dans le volume 1 et le numéro de la planche dans le volume 
2, ce qui ne facilite pas toujours la táche du lecteur (ainsi dans la «Bilderdatei» 
du chapitre XIL p. 143-171, le chiffre en gras renvoie non aux planches, mais 
aux textes des p. 173-504: aussi, pour retrouver les images complétes dont sont 


? Parmi les plus importants, citons W. Schubart, Papyri Graecae Berolinenses, Bonn 
1911; R. Seider, Paläographie der griechischen Papyri, 1, Stuttgart 1967; E. Boswinkel et 
PJ. Sijpesteijn, Greek Papyri, Ostraca and Mummy Labels, Amsterdam 1968; E. Crisci, 
Scrivere greco fuori d'Egitto. Ricerche sui manoscritti greco-orientali di origine non egi- 
ziana dal IV secolo a.C. all VIII d.C., Florence 1996; G. Cavallo, E. Crisci, G. Messeri 
et R. Pintaudi, Scrivere libri e documenti nel mondo antico, Papyrologica Florentina 30, 
Florence 1998 - sans compter les parties illustrées de certains manuels comme celui d'O. 
Montevecchi, La papirologia, 2° éd., Milan 1988 ou P.W. Pestman, The New Papyrological 
Primer, 2* éd., Leyde 1994. 
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extraits les détails de la «Bilderdatei», doit-on transiter par les textes). Notons 
que ce nest pas un hasard si les papyrus sans planches appartiennent presque 
tous à des collections britanniques,® connues pour les prix prohibitifs quelles 
exigent en échange d'images. On alà une des conséquences de cette désastreuse 
politique du copyright qui oblige la recherche actuelle à se passer des images 
de papyrus pourtant de premiére importance. 

Si la grande majorité des papyrus ont été judicieusement sélectionnés, 
le choix de certains détonne: le principe de l'auteur étant de couvrir chaque 
décennie par un ou plusieurs exemples de facon à permettre de suivre le plus 
précisément possible l'évolution des écritures, pourquoi avoir inclus certains 
papyrus imprécisément dates comme le 3 (PKöln 5.216: 272, 234 ou 209°), 
le 5 (PHorak 26: 260 ou 222°), le 36 (P Harrauer 30: 183/2 ou 159/8?), le 184 
(POxy. 67.4625: III? ?), le 294 (SB 20.14685: VII/VIIP), le 296 (P Wisc. 2.45: 
«(7.2)8 Jh. n. Chr.», l'éd. proposant IX-X?), etc.? Cela ne peut qu'apporter de 
l'approximation dans un tableau qui se veut le plus précis possible et qui aura 
vocation à servir doutil pour de futures datations paléographiques. 

La qualité de certaines reproductions aurait dú inciter l'auteur à modifier 
ses choix. Un nombre proportionnellement assez élevé de photographies sont 
de basse résolution ou carrément floues? sans étre compensées par la qualité 
des images numériques, qui reproduisent les mauvaises images des catalogues 
papier ou qui ont été réalisées à trop basse résolution. Par ailleurs, le fond 
sombre du papyrus (Abb. 55), son état de conservation (Abb. 101, 173), la 
mauvaise qualité de l'encre et de l'écriture (Abb. 205) rendent certaines images 
peu exploitables. 

Idéalement, les images auraient dà reproduire des écritures à des échelles 
similaires. Mais, comme l’auteur a choisi de suivre le principe «objectif» d'une 
reproduction intégrale des documents, cest trés loin détre le cas: si certaines 
écritures, du fait dela petite taille du document, sont très grossies (par exemple, 
Abb. 27, 137, 144, 221, 227), en revanche celles de documents plus larges sont 
à ce point minuscules quelles deviennent difficiles à distinguer dans le détail 
(ainsi Abb. 78, 207, 212). Ces variations d'échelle ne facilitent pas l'analyse pa- 
léographique et perturbent l'objectivité du regard critique. Il est vrai quele CD- 
Rom est là pour compenser ces défauts. Mais je doute que celui-ci soit l'outil 
que les utilisateurs de cet ouvrage privilégieront: cest avant tout le volume de 
planches que les papyrologues pratiqueront naturellement, se reportant dans 
un second temps au CD-Rom pour des contróles ou des analyses plus fines. 
Les ouvrages de paléographie antérieurs avaient souvent résolu le probléme 


š Les seuls papyrus anglais présents dans le corpus sont des papyrus d'Oxyrhynchos 
(Egypt Exploration Society, Oxford). 
? Abb. 31, 35, 54, 67, 82, 101, 104, 114, 119, 122, 123, 144, 136, 164, 205, 221, 240, 253. 
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autrement en ne donnant que des extraits pour ajuster la taille des écritures 
les unes aux autres. 

Vu Tabondant échantillon que propose cet ouvrage, on aurait mauvaise 
gráce de critiquer les choix faits par l'auteur: ne vaut-il mieux pas trop de 
matiére que pas assez? On notera cependant certaines lacunes, notamment 
pour le VI? - siécle par ailleurs un peu sous-représenté dans léchantillon par 
rapport au V? et au VII? qui ont pourtant livré respectivement environ 3 et 2 
fois moins de documents. Les cursives penchées ne sont pas représentées à 
lexception du 238 (CPR 9.31) de 581? qui pourrait donner à penser que cest 
une spécificité de la fin de ce siécle. Or il nen est rien comme le montrent de 
nombreux documents des archives de Dioscore, de tout genre, datant de la 
premiere moitié du VI*: contrats rédigés par des notaires (par exemple, P.Cair. 
Masp. 1.67104 [530] ou 67126 [541]), dépositions écrites par des fonctionnaires 
(P.Cair.Masp. 1.67087 [543]), quittances fiscales rédigées dans les bureaux de 
comptes (P Cair. Masp. 3.67284 [538/9?]), lettres émanant de l'administration 
(le dossier des P.Cair.Masp. 1.67060-67086, dont certaines sont à dater des an- 
nées 550-553, est majoritairement en écriture inclinée). Il ne sagit en rien d'un 
particularisme thébain comme le montre SB 4.7438, lettre d'un fonctionnaire 
de Constantinople (vers 551). Cest d'ailleurs en écriture inclinée quétaient 
rédigées les lettres émanant des plus hautes chancelleries de la capitale de 
l'Empire, ainsi quen témoigne SB 6.9102 (lettre du curator de la domus divina 
[548/9?]).'? Ce dernier document est d'ailleurs un rare exemple décriture de 
chancellerie constantinopolitaine, témoignant des stylisations graphiques que 
les secrétaires de ces bureaux faisaient subir aux écritures de tous les jours: on 
remarquera l'harmonieuse tension entre inclinaison vers la droite du corps 
des lettres et inclinaison vers la gauche des appendices supérieurs (ó, n, K) sauf 
celui du g; le module inhabituel des lettres qui a pour conséquence que les 38 
lignes nécessitent un coupon de 1 m 235 (!); la forme insolite des diérèses (point 
unique, trés discret); enfin, l'usage des vacat servant de ponctuation. Voilà un 
document tout à fait exceptionnel (et pourtant, à nen pas douter, représentatif 
d'une catégorie décritures professionnelles) au plan de la paléographie qui 
aurait mérité de figurer dans le choix de ce manuel. 

Risquons d'autres propositions pour ce méme siècle: un exemple d'écriture 
inclinée vers la gauche (comme P.Cair. Masp. 2.67130 [557]) aurait été le bien- 
venu quoique moins typique. De méme, un exemple décriture ronde dilatée 
(caractéristique des dialyseis byzantines) comme celle d'une quittance privée 
d'un évêque de Pentapole, P. Cair.Masp. 2.67138 (probablement avant 551) à 


? On trouvera une image de ce papyrus ainsi que de ceux que je cite ci-dessus et au 
paragraphe suivant dans La banque des images des papyrus de l'Aphrodité byzantine 
(BIPAb) sur www.misha.fr/papyrus_bipab/. 
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la stylisation tout à fait remarquable. Enfin, il aurait peut-étre fallu inclure un 
exemple de protocole comme témoignage de ces écritures à ce point stylisées 
quelles en deviennent indéchiffrables.!! Ce style protocolaire nest ni plus ni 
moins que celui, encore lisible, des endossements épistolaires des VI-VIP, dont 
aucun exemple n'a été retenu dans le présent ouvrage. 

En complément de l'image, le lecteur se voit proposer une transcription 
complete du texte qui sapparente à une réédition puisque l'auteur ne sest pas 
contenté de reprendre le texte de lédition mais donne un texte nouveau établi 
sur les images, en tenant compte de la premiére édition et des corrections re- 
censées par la Berichtigungsliste (qui sont données juste aprés le titre de chaque 
texte). L'édition est accompagnée d'un apparat critique et d'un commentaire 
paléographique. Des sondages dans le corpus des 301 textes retenus mobligent 
à dire que ce travail de réédition nest pas satisfaisant. Je me limiterai à trois 
exemples, dépoque ptolémaique, byzantine et arabe: 


° 29, PCair.Zen.” 4.59665: l'auteur renvoie dans le titre à BL 8.80, pro- 
posant une restitution initiale (1. 1: [Go] ypaqtkóv) dont sa réédition ne tient pas 
compte. En revanche, il ne cite pas les nombreuses corrections de L. Koenen 
(1. 2, 4, 15) enregistrées par la BL 6.29. 

- 1.1, nnyög . . óc: nijx[[9 ]]ç éd. pr. Non seulement le texte retenu par 
l'auteur ne fait pas sens, mais il ne correspond pas à ce qui se trouve sur le 
papyrus, oü le w a été corrigé en eo. La correction nest pas signalée et le wc 
est redupliqué. 

- ]. 2-5, l'édition donne l'impression - fausse - de quatre lignes qui se 
suivent: 


[S08n ]oetat de toi? EpyoAdßwı eta . 
[...]. et 68 ¿y Baoııkod napadeıyna 
[ka0'] 6 dei yeveodaı 


av-rotoetepyokepos etc. 


Led. pr. donnait pourtant: 


Qn > © D 


1 Cf. J. Diethart, D. Feissel, J. Gascou, «Les prôtokolla des papyrus byzantins du Ve au 
VIIe siècle. Édition, prosopographie, diplomatique», Tyche 9, 1994, p. 9-40. 

12 On regrettera qu'un manuel qui s'adresse à des papyrologues débutants ne respecte 
pas les abréviations dela Checklist: l'auteur emploie systématiquement le sigle PCZ à lieu 
de PCair.Zen., de méme qu'il préfère P.Cairo Masp. à P.Cair.Masp., P.Cairo Preisigke à 
PCair.Preis., Omaggio XX Congr. à PSI Congr.XX, etc. 

5 Je ne comprends pas pourquoi ces deux mots ainsi que la ligne 5 et deux mots à la 
ligne 16 ne sont pas accentués. 
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[6o0ñ]ogrou dé vài &pyoAaQot eta. 
2 [...]e Ôë ¿y Baoııkod rapadeıyua 
dei yevéoOat 
3 [xka0] ó [[&v nomos ó £pyoAápoc]]- etc. 


Comme on le voit, il ny a que deux lignes avec des ajouts interlinéaires 
d'une seconde main, qui tantót s'insérent dans le texte de la premiére main 
(2a), tantót le corrigent (3a). L. Koenen (BL 6.29) a proposé trés judicieuse- 
ment de lire le texte de la première main de la manière suivante: [ë£]# dé 
¿y BacUuko? rrapadetynaltı] | [kað] ó àv moujoet (1. -n) ó &pyoAaßoc. Selon 
lui, le correcteur, voulant écrire 6o0rjoevat dé tai EpyoAaßwı Ey BaotAuKod 
napadelynartı kað’ ö dei yevéoOau a inséré dans la première interligne [600]1]- 
oetaı dé vài EpyoAdßwı y Ba devant se substituer à [E£]eı' Sé (qu'il aurait dú 
barrer) £y Ba- (il a répété èy Ba- pour signaler le lieu d'insertion); et dans la 
seconde interligne dei yeveodaı a été ajoutée au-dessus du texte qu'il remplace 
et qui a été biffé. Si l'on suit, comme il se doit, les normes éditoriales modernes, 
il faut donc éditer ainsi le texte: 


2 {[&E]er’ 68] \[SoO]Hoetat 68 tH EpyoAaßwı [£y Ba}/ ¿y BaoıAıkod 
rapadeiyualtı] 
3 [wo0] 5 [[&v nomos ó £pyoAáQoc]] \Sei yevécOav- 


La disposition des lignes, le processus de correction et le texte du papyrus 
sen trouvent ainsi respectés. 

-1. 16, [rij] ycv:lesigma a été biffé ; éditer en conséquence: [mi] xv[[c] | W/. 

- L 19, [H6Awı] tHe abri] AE[EJeu: L. Koenen (BL 6.29) propose le texte sui- 
vant: [ypagr]]v tht abit Sé[o]et. Même si on ne le suit pas, la trace qui précède 
le tit aurait pu au moins être signalée (led. pr. éditait [H6Aw]ı). 

- l. 20, &8.]apeın: eta été barré; il faut lire £6]áe[[e1]]Wy/. 

- la fin du papyrus est en lacune; il faut donc faire suivre la 1. 22 d'une ligne 
discontinue (- - - - - - - - J: 

En outre, le texte aurait dû être suivi d'un apparat signalant que le mot 
&&ayotikiq (1. 6 = 4 de l'éd. pr.) et [€E]axorvecdr (1. 17 = 15 de l'éd. pr.) doivent 
être corrigés en &Saywvırfı ou éaywvucd (cf. éd. pr., 1. 4 n. et BL 6.29). 


e 243, P Flor. 3.281: 

- L 6, 18, 20, Vaíov: il n'y a aucune raison de ne pas garder dans la forme 
normalisée le tréma présent sur le papyrus et qui marque la diérése. Éditer 
donc Vaíov. 

-1 11, Zapanäuwv: l'omission du second p nest pas signalée dans l'apparat. 
Il vaut mieux éditer, comme le faisait Vitelli, Lapandu<p>wv. 
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- 1. 12, Dda - - : lire G0Aa. Contrairement à ce qui est expliqué p. 411, 
la surligne n'a pas pour fonction d'insister («betonen») sur le mot mais de 
signaler - et démarquer dans la scriptio continua - une forme non grecque." 

- l. 16, oxıviov: le papyrus a bien oxoıviov (comme l'avait vu le premier 
éditeur); il ny a donc pas lieu de corriger cette forme dans l'apparat. 

- 1. 16, 660 — (bis): lire S00. 

-1.17, u[í]: lire u[i-]. 

- 1. 19, (3. H.): on a toujours affaire à la deuxième main, comme on sy at- 
tend du reste avec la souscription d'un hypographeus. — Bnoxoitoc: le papyrus 
ala bonne forme Bnokovïtos (cf. BL 1.456). 

- 1. 20, ypáuuqro: le papyrus a ypäu<u>ata (ce que n'a pas vu le premier 
éditeur). — T (4. H.): lire + (3. H.). 

-1.22, (1. H-?): il sagit sans aucun doute de la première main. Par ailleurs, la 
complétion notariale est séparée du sóma par une ligne qui met éventuellement 
en évidence le nom du notaire. 

Lapparat critique se contente de signaler, outre les formes correctes des 
mots mal orthographiés, les trémas présents dans le texte. Il est dommage 
que, contrairement à l'usage, les abréviations n'y soient pas systématiquement 
signalées. De telles informations auraient été utiles dans un manuel de paléo- 
graphie, surtout quen loccurrence les scripteurs varient les marques d'abré- 
viation: / (l. 17: avaug), 7 (l. 19: npo), $ (l. 10: KaAovnev$ et non kadovpev/ 
comme il est dit dans le commentaire p. 440), N (1. 20: PÀ, je 


+ 280, P.Apoll. 9:15 

- 1.7, dpetépw: ajouter dans l'apparat «l. rjuevépo» (BL 8.11; cf. déjà led. 
pr.). 

- L 8, neuyı: le papyrus a en fait méyat (on voit sur la planche le petit 
renflement de l'iota qui correspond au alpha). 

- 1. 9, énrrpévavreg drrodeitau: le papyrus a Erurpewavres \avt(@)/ 
broóeitat comme indiqué dans la premiere édition (PSI 12.1266), reprise par 
R. Remondon (P.Apoll. 9) - je pointerais peut-être le alpha (ao1(à)). 

-1. 10, ávayvco[oO[fjvou?] (sic): on lit bien sur le papyrus dvayvw\o8[fvat]/ 
(lecture des précédentes éditions). 


“ Cf. J. Keenan, «On Language and Literacy in Byzantine Aphrodito», Pap. Congr. 
XVIII, 2, p. 162. 

55 Sur le sujet des abréviations, signalons une erreur (souvent commise dans les édi- 
tions) au texte 261 (SB 20.14676), L. 4: il faut lire 61(4) (éd. pr.) et non dv étant donné 
que le papyrus a bien &. 

16 Il est erroné décrire «P.Apoll. 9 = PSI XII 1266» puisque P.Apoll. 9 donne un texte 
plus complet qui incorpore PSI 12.1266 et le haut du document qui est actuellement 
à PIFAO. 
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Les exemples que je viens de donner montrent que, quelque mérite quait 
eu l'auteur de reprendre à nouveaux frais la lecture de ces textes, les éditions 
qu'il en donne sont en retrait par rapport aux premiéres éditions et ne pren- 
nent pas toujours en compte les acquis de la recherche ultérieure. En outre, les 
normes éditoriales en vigueur aujourd'hui ne sont pas entiérement respectées, 
qu'il sagisse dela présentation du texte méme ou de l'établissement de l'apparat 
critique. 


Auxremarques générales portant sur la partie encyclopédique de l'ouvrage, 
je voudrais ajouter des observations plus ponctuelles: 

e p. 4: «Der Zwang zur leserlichen Schrift wird nirgendwo so stark sein wie 
im Verwaltungsbereich des Staates. Eine Steuerklárung, die "nicht" lesbar ist, 
wird die Behórde nicht hinnehmen». Le concept de lisibilité mériterait détre 
mieux défini. Ce qui est lisible pour les uns ne lest pas nécessairement pour 
les autres. Ainsi un reçu d'impót (pour reprendre l'exemple de l'auteur) peut 
être rédigé à l'époque romaine dans une écriture (ladite «Verschleifung») qui 
le rend à peine lisible si ce nest pour les professionnels qui le rédigent - un 
peu comme une ordonnance de médecin sera illisible pour le patient mais non 
pour le pharmacien. 

° p. 10: sur les accents et esprits dans les textes documentaires, cf. mon 
article «Linfluence des usages littéraires sur lécriture des documents: perspec- 
tives», Pap.Congr.XX, p. 418-422 (j'y donne d'ailleurs un exemple desprit plus 
ancien que le SPP 20.24.7 [IVIIP]: P. David [= Pap.Lugd.Bat. 17] 14.4, 15, 24 
[IP]). 

° p. 10: contrairement à ce qu'affirme l'auteur, les points se rencontrent 
sporadiquement dans les documents: en témoignent, par exemple, les docu- 
ments des archives d’Ammön le scholasticus (P Ammon 1-2) ou de Théophane, 
qui regorgent par ailleurs d'accents et d'esprits. Toujours au chapitre des «Le- 
sezeichen», il est dommage que rien ne soit dit sur les apostrophes, marquant 
l'élision (aAX’) ou séparant des lettres (ay'yetov) ou des mots (etaper); la 
surligne, qui signale des lettres dont la lecture peut étre amphibolique dans la 
scriptio continua, qu'il s'agisse de lettres à valeur numérale ou de séquences 
non grecques (cf. ci-dessus l'exemple de Aa); ou d'autres signes plus rares 
(comme l'hyphen ou l'hypodiastole). 

ep. 11: les corrections ne sont pas réalisées seulement en biffant ou en effa- 
cant les lettres fautives. Ces derniéres peuvent étre aussi signalées par des traits 
ou des points au-dessus ou au-dessous des lettres à supprimer (par exemple 
PLond. 5.1708.208). 

ep. 18: parmi les mots désignant le papyrus en tant que support décriture, il 
ya aussi BíBAoc/BipAtov/BiBAápiov/BiBA(Gtov et xapriov. En revanche närtupog 
et ses dérivés désignent la plante et ses usages autres que pour écrire. Pour 
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Temploi de ces mots grecs en copte, renvoyer a Förster, WB (qui enregistre 
XAPTHC, XAPTION et xapTON) plutôt quà l'index du SB Kopt. 

e p. 19-20: dans la liste, très incomplète, des expressions papyrolo- 
giques concernant lorigine et les qualités du papyrus, auraient pu étre cités, 
par exemple, P Abinn. 21 ot il est question de papyrus vierge (yaptiov ka0apóv) 
et de remploi de papyrus, ou O.Claud. 2.240.5 (ckoÀÀñuqrTo névte xaptapiwv). 

° p. 29: pour la longueur des rouleaux, il aurait fallu citer P Petra 1.2, 
rouleau de 8 m 50 qui estle rouleau documentaire le plus long qui soit actuel- 
lement connu. Sur la hauteur et la longueur des rouleaux, cf. P Petra 3, p. 1-2. 

° p. 30: sur les tomoi synkollésimoi, on attend un renvoi à l'article de ré- 
férence de W. Clarysse, «Tomoi synkollesimoi», dans M. Brosius (éd.), Ancient 
Archives and Archival Traditions: Concepts of Record-Keeping in the Ancient 
World, Oxford 2003, p. 344-359. — On notera que la traduction qui est don- 
née de SB 18.13236.4 et 17 est différente de celle que le lecteur trouvera plus 
loin, p. 56. Sur le sens difficile de x( ), cf. N. Lewis, BASP 9, 1972, p. 64-65, qui 
rejette la restitution x(äprng). 

e p.32: l'auteur donne yápra comme mot grec pour «papier» et cite l'emploi 
qui en est fait dans le catalogue de la bibliothéque du couvent de Saint-Élie 
du rocher (éd. R.-G. Coquin, BIFAO 75, 1975, p. 207-239). Mais le mot y ale 
sens de papyrus et cest ainsi que Coquin le traduit constamment, corrigeant 
la traduction de «papier» quen avait donnée le premier éditeur, U. Bouriant 
dans Recueil de Travaux 11, 1889, p. 131-138! 

° p. 33: pour les excuses que le rédacteur d'une lettre présente à son desti- 
nataire pour écrire sur un ostracon plutót que sur du papyrus, cf. les exemples 
grecs que jai donnés dans H. Cuvigny (éd.), La Route de Myos Hormos, 2* éd., 
Le Caire 2006, 2, p. 471. 

° p. 35: sur le cuir, plutót que de se contenter de citer deux espéces ani- 
males ayant contribué à la fabrication de cuir, l'auteur aurait dú insister sur 
l'emploi trés typé de ce matériau que Égypte n'a jamais vraiment pratiqué : 
à l'époque hellénistique et romaine, les exemples quon en a proviennent de 
l'Empire parthe (Jur.Pap. 36 de 88°), de l'ancienne Palestine (P.Masada 738 du 
P), du Moyen-Euphrate (les P Dura des I-III? ou les PEuphrate du III?) et, à 
Iépoque byzantine et médiévale, du sud de l'Égypte (SB 1.5588, 5602, Thèbes, 
VIIP; SPP 3.132-133, Thébaide ou Nubie, VIP), notamment de la communauté 
blemmye installée à Pathyris (pour nous en tenir aux grecs, SPP 37.129-134; 
SB 10.10552-10554; VIP). 

° p. 42: au sujet du métal, l'auteur inclut dans les diplómes militaires le 
diplóma cité dans SB 24.16187. Mais comme l'a montré léditrice, le mot est à 
prendre dans le sens de «dépêche» (cf. O.Krok. 1, p. 12). 
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° p. 44: parmi les omoplates attestées comme support d'écriture, ajouter SB 
20.15198, pourtant édité dans l'article qui est cité sur le sujet (corriger le nom 
du premier auteur: Cl. Gallazzi à la place de S. Daris). 

° p. 44: le verre ma pas été utilisé comme support décriture de document. 
L exemple cité ne prouve rien, en ce qu'il sagit d'une inscription religieuse 
décorant une coupe. 

° p. 46: l'auteur omet de dire que le pinceau est typique d'un scripteur 
égyptien comme ľa bien montré W. Clarysse (CdE 68, 1993, p. 186-201) dans 
l'article cité en bibliographie. 

° p. 50: pour les textes à encre rouge, on se référera à la liste donnée par 
P. Schubert dans PDiog., p. 34-39, complétée par APF 51, 2005, p. 249-252. 

° p. 59: sur le sens de koopeiv, cf. A. Boud'hors, «Copie et circulation des 
livres dans la région thébaine (VII-VIII: siècles)», dans A. Delattre et P. Heil- 
porn (éd.), “Et maintenant ce ne sont plus que des villages...” Thébes et sa région 
aux époques hellénistique, romaine et byzantine, Papyrologica Bruxellensia 34, 
Bruxelles 2008, p. 149-161, notamment p. 157-158, où, d'après la documenta- 
tion thébaine, elle rejette la traduction traditionnelle pour donner à ce verbe 
le sens de «relier» (cest-à-dire mettre en ordre les cahiers). Cet article apporte 
d'autres informations sur la fabrication des livres et son vocabulaire technique. 
Sur ce sujet, on consultera aussi C. Kotsifou, «Books and Book Production in 
the Monastic Communities of Byzantine Egypt», dans W.E. Klingshirn et L. 
Safran (éd.), The Early Christian Book, Washington 2007, p. 66-101. 

e p. 73-79: les pages consacrées aux styles sont, à mon avis, les plus réus- 
sies en ce quelles insistent sur une notion qui est encore trop négligée par les 
papyrologues. La reconnaissance de styles régionaux, amorcée ces derniéres 
décennies et à laquelle l'auteur a contribué en dégageant, dés 1984, un style 
arsinoite, mériterait étre poursuivie et systématisée. Mais la notion de style ne 
doit pas étre appréhendée seulement en termes régionaux (chancellerie cen- 
trale, bureaux régionaux). Si les administrations centrales ou locales ont déve- 
loppé des styles graphiques reconnaissables, un méme individu (fonctionnaire, 
notaire ou simple particulier) avait à sa disposition plusieurs styles sur lesquels 
il pouvait jouer en fonction du type de document qu'il rédigeait ou méme de la 
partie du document qu'il écrivait. On a pu distinguer, chez certains scripteurs 
connus par un nombre suffisant de documents, des styles différents: cest le 
cas de Dioscore d'Aphrodité qui a plusieurs styles décriture (capitale penchée, 
cursive droite, cursive inclinée)." Ces styles sont utilisés concurremment pour 
des documents différents ou simultanément à l'intérieur d'un méme document 


7 Pour une description des écritures de Dioscore, cf. L. Del Corso, «Le scritture di 
Dioscoro», dans J.-L. Fournet (éd.), Les archives de Dioscore d'Aphrodité cent ans aprés 
leur découverte. Histoire et culture dans l'Égypte byzantine, Paris 2008, p. 89-115. 
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comme je l'ai montré dans les P. Worp, p. 245-249 avec les contrats arsinoites et 
héracléopolites des VI/VIP, dans lesquels le protocole est en cursive inclinée 
et le sóma en écriture droite (préfigurant la protominuscule). Dans d'autres 
régions, on retrouve des systémes de différenciations stylistiques procédant du 
méme esprit mais inverses du point de vue de l'inclinaison de lécriture : par 
exemple, dans le PRain.Cent. 125 (Memphis, 575?), le prescrit est en cursive 
droite tandis que le corps de la lettre est en cursive penchée. En bref, sila pu y 
avoir des styles favoris dans les officia de telle province ou les bureaux notariaux 
de tel nome, se sont aussi développés des systémes dopposition graphique de 
nature fonctionnelle variant selon les types documentaires." 

° p. 123: les références aux P Berl.Frisk 14, 23, 30 et 38 doivent être com- 
prises comme P Berl. Frisk 1, col. 14, 23, 30 et 38. On corrigera aussi les erreurs 
de lignes pour la colonne 30 et 38. 

e p. 143-171: la «Bilderdatei zu den Buchstabenformen» peut être très 
utile mais, comme tous les tableaux de ce genre, elle a l'inconvénient de méler 
des lettres tantót utilisées dans des mots, tantót dans des sigles, tantót comme 
numéraux et de dissocier les lettres de leur environnement (lettre précédente 
et/ou suivante) qui conditionne leur réalisation graphique. Ce dernier incon- 
vénient est certes pallié par l'inclusion de combinaisons, mais de facon non 
systématique et pas toujours cohérente: s'il est utile de donner des combinai- 
sons quand la lettre précédente et/ou suivante modifie la lettre en question 
(ainsi ap, AÀ,” po, tp, etc.), je ne vois pas l'intérét de le faire quand les lettres 
combinées ne sont pas ligaturées ou le sont sans déformation (par exemple, 
60, Co, Ka, vn, etc.). 

° p. 145: jai du mal à comprendre l'utilité de ce tableau, qui mêle qua- 
lifications chronologiques (ptolemäisch, rómisch, byzantinisch) et formelles 
(gespalten, unzial, cancelleresca, kursiv). Je note au passage que la détermina- 
tion «rómisch-byzantinisch» pour le 21 peut induire en erreur puisqu'il sagit 
d'une forme romaine qui disparait au IV’, remplacée à lépoque byzantine par 
le 22 à cóté de la forme m. 

e p. 147: 67 (extrait du texte 301 et non 300) ne représente pas aut mais 
ó(rà) t(od). 

e p. 156: il manque la forme ! du êta. 

° p. 159: il manque le forme A du lambda (par exemple, PApoll. 42.11: 
keevete), qui, par liaison des traits, devient A (par exemple, PApoll. 27.6: 


18 C'est un probléme sur lequel je compte revenir prochainement, en développant les 
considérations que j'ai eu l'occasion de faire dans les P Worp, p. 245-249 et dans une 
communication «Culture grecque et document dans l'Égypte de l'Antiquité tardive» au 
XXVII Congrès International des Papyrologues à Varsovie. 

? Bizarrement absente du tableau consacré au À. 
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&Aáyio tov). On devrait avoir la combinaison ÀÀ qui connait des réalisations 
très particulières à l'époque byzantine (ox ) ou arabe (ít, /A). 

e p. 162: il ny a que deux exemples de nu pour le VI? (41 et 42) qui proce- 
dent d'ailleurs du méme ductus. Il aurait fallu ajouter la forme N qui nest 
donnée que pour le IV? (25), le VP (37) et le VIP (43 et 45). L'auteur fait aussi 
Pimpasse sur la forme abrégée du nu en fin de ligne qui sapparente à une sur- 
ligne sur la voyelle précédente (To = tov).” Signalons aussi pour le V Pla forme, 
plus inhabituelle, du nu avec un retour final: ht. Enfin, puisque la combinaison 
v (vó(utouo)) est donnée pour le V? (39, quoique la présence de l'omicron ne 
modifie pas la forme du nu), il aurait fallu signaler les formes quelle prend 
à l'époque arabe (où cette fois-ci la liaison induit une déformation): > qui se 
réduit souvent à un point: e. Cest d'ailleurs cette forme que l'on a dans le texte 
296 (P. Wisc. 2.45) où le sigle pour vópuopa na été reconnu ni par le premier 
éditeur ni par l'auteur du présent ouvrage (et l'utilisateur de la DDBDP n'aura 
guère les moyens de l'identifier puisque le » est devenu /!). 

° p. 164: la forme 15 du xi (texte du VIP) se rencontre fréquemment au 
VIP - elle me paraît méme plus caractéristique que celle qui est donnée pour 
ce siécle (13). 

e p. 165: le pi a trés souvent la forme Tr au VF et au VII? (où il est exclusif 
dans les cursives inclinées) contrairement à ce que laisse penser le tableau. 

e p. 166: le tableau ne donne aucune forme pour les V et VP. 

e p. 169: on relévera l'absence de la forme simplifiée du upsilon (To, to, 16, 
TO = tod) si fréquente aux époques byzantine et arabe. 

° p. 171: aucune forme nest donnée après le IV’. 


Si cet ouvrage ne comble pas toutes les attentes, qui étaient d'autant plus 
fortes que le besoin d'un manuel de paléographie des papyrus grecs se faisait 
sentir depuis longtemps, il nous offre malgré tout le plus important corpus 
illustré de papyrus documentaires quadrillant de facon serrée le «millénaire» 
papyrologique, ce qui suffit à en faire un instrument de travail utile aussi bien 
aux étudiants désireux d'avoir un panorama des écritures qu'aux papyrologues 
en quéte de paralléles facilement accessibles pour dater les documents qu'ils 
éditent. 


? [] peut arriver que cette forme se rencontre en cours de ligne (cf. PCair.Masp. 
2.67152 intr.), mais cela est dà à l'incurie du scribe. Sur la facon déditer cette forme 
abrégée du nu, cf. mes remarques dans BASP 47, 2010, p. 293-294. 
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Philodemus, On Death, translated with an introduction and notes 
by W. Benjamin Henry. Writings from the Greco-Roman World 29. 
Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2009. xxxiv + 160 pages. ISBN 
978-1-58983-446-0. 


Epicurus and his followers believed that the fear of death is the deepest 
and most fundamental passion of the human soul and the greatest threat to 
the achievement of the supreme good, that is, pleasure or the absence of pain 
in the body (aponia) and of disturbance in the mind (ataraxia). They also 
recognized at least four different kinds of fears involving the thought of death, 
namely the fears of being dead, of dying painfully, of dying prematurely, and 
of dying sometime simply in virtue of being mortal. All these fears are related 
to empty beliefs concerning the harm that death is supposed to inflict on the 
dead or dying persons, and especially the deprivation of goods that they might 
suffer. And all four of them are addressed by an armory of Epicurean argu- 
ments and rhetorical techniques, which aim to remove false beliefs about death 
and help people internalize the truth of the Epicurean maxim that "death is 
nothing to us” 

The extant remains of Book Four of Philodemus treatise On Death (P. Herc. 
1050; roughly, the last third of the original text) constitute a philosophically 
powerful and psychologically effective therapy of the fear of death in many of 
its forms. “A jewel of thought and style," the writing is a masterful consolatio 
mortis, original, unconventional, deeply emotional, and self-consciously liter- 
ary. Its intended audience consists of not only Epicureans, but also philoso- 
phers of other persuasions and ordinary people - Romans and Greeks, freemen 
and slaves, young and old, men and women and youths, warriors and seafar- 
ers, travelers and immigrants, the rich and the poor, those exiled and those 
condemned. Using standard Epicurean arguments and also new ones, which 
alternate with parrhesia (the pedagogic method of free speech) often mild but 
sometimes brutal, Philodemus acts on the presupposition that the changes 
effected on the belief system of his patients will also have a salutary impact on 
their feelings and, eventually, they will be brought to overcome their pain and 
fear and accept death as we all must. 


! M. Gigante, Philodemus in Italy (Ann Arbor 1995) 43. 
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The critical edition of On Death by Benjamin Henry is a significant con- 
tribution to classical studies and to our understanding of Epicurean thanatol- 
ogy. Henry gives us a meticulously reconstituted and eminently reliable text, 
which is based on an examination of the papyrus itself and of the drawings 
(disegni) in Oxford and Naples (O and N respectively), and also on the use of 
multi-spectral infrared images of the papyrus now available to us. The text is 
accompanied by an elaborate apparatus (where Henry's textual proposals are 
marked by an asterisk), and also is prefaced by an introduction to the history 
of the papyrus, the formal aspects of the roll and of the Greek text, and the 
conventions followed in the present edition (xxiii-xxxiv). So far as the Greek 
text goes, then, Henry's edition is superior to all previous ones, including the 
edition of Domenico Bassi (1914) and the text of Taco Kuiper (1925). In ad- 
dition to the text, the volume under review presents a sort of summary of the 
Epicurean views on death and of the contents of On Death (xvi-xxii), as well 
as the first complete translation of On Death into English. Moreover, the text 
is enriched by almost two hundred notes, and it also comprises a select bib- 
liography, an index verborum, and photographs of the papyrus in its present 
condition. 

First, I should like to make some remarks concerning Henry' introduc- 
tion to thetext. While the second part, which is devoted to the papyrus and the 
Greek text, is detailed and informative, the first part, which attempts to give a 
summary of Epicurean views on death and of the argument of the treatise, is 
all too brief and quite idiosyncratic. Methodologically, it seems odd to begin 
an exposition of Epicurean views on death with a lacunose fragment from a 
work defending the reliability of the senses by Demetrius Laco (P.Herc. 1013, 
col. 18), rather than, e.g., an integral passage from Epicurus or Lucretius. And, 
surely, we acquire only the barest idea of the complexity and sophistication of 
the Epicurean arguments against the fear of death in the two and a half pages 
that Henry dedicates to that subject. Moreover, it is somewhat misleading to say 
that, “when the soul escapes at death, it loses all capacity for sensation” (xvii) 
since, strictly speaking, the soul is dissolved with death and does not retain its 
identity. Likewise, the claim that “for the Epicurean the length of one’s life is 
irrelevant” (xvii) requires more specification than Henry gives. Besides, while 
Henry mentions the Epicurean contentions that death entails complete loss 
of sensation (insensitivity argument) and also loss of personal identity (non- 
identity argument), nonetheless he does not emphasize, as I think he should, 
that these are two distinct arguments used severally or jointly for therapeutic 
purposes. And he does not mention the so-called Symmetry Argument, whose 
philosophical value, however, has been amply acknowledged by our contem- 
porary philosophers as well as by Philodemus. As for the section purporting to 
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expound the argument of the treatise (xviii-xxii), Henry outlines the sequence 
of topics from one column to the next, but does not illuminate the structure, the 
interconnections, or the philosophical and therapeutic value of Philodemus 
arguments. His treatment is sparse and flat (see, for instance, Henry's claim 
that Epicurean “pleasure is simply the absence of pain or disturbance? xviii). 
Although mostly correct, it fails to convey the ingeniousness, humanity, and 
power with which Philodemus addresses different sorts of fears concerning 
death or different sorts of cases in which these fears are particularly poignant. 
In short, I think that a longer and more substantial philosophical introduction 
would have been worthier of Henrys excellent papyrological and philological 
remarks (xxiii-xxxiv) and of his reliable edition of the papyrus. 

Turning to the edition itself, Henry's approach to supplementation is com- 
mendably cautious, sensitive to the peculiarities of Philodemus' Greek, almost 
always plausible, and on occasion ingenious. At the outset, however, I wish 
to object to Henry’s practice (also adopted by some other papyrologists) of 
translating supplements marked by an asterisk in the apparatus which, none- 
theless, he does not print in his text. The reason probably is that he considers 
those supplements uncertain and therefore he does not insert them in the text 
even in square brackets, whereas he puts them between square brackets in the 
translation in order to complement the meaning of the relevant passage or 
phrase. But if the supplements are not in the text, why translate them? Would 
it not be better to follow the convention of adding a footnote to the translation 
indicating the meaning that would be obtained, if the corresponding supple- 
ment in the apparatus were accepted? In any case, the conjectures proposed 
below (which mostly do not concern the passages treated by Delattre?) should 
be taken as suggestions that I tentatively put forward for consideration and 
assessment. I have worked mainly on the basis of multi-spectral images of the 
papyrus, my own notes dating back to the winter of 1990 and the spring of 1995 
(when Marcello Gigante kindly shared with me some of his own unpublished 
work), and of course Henry's apparatus and text. On the other hand, the read- 
ings below are not based on autopsy of P.Herc. 1050 and, in evaluating them, 
this fact must be taken into account. 

1.7. I supplement [te]. In addition to the contention that the unconscious- 
ness accompanying the state of being dead is nothing to us, Philodemus makes 
a new point beginning at the end of 1.7: because there is no consciousness in 
death, there is also no pain caused by the deprivation of good things. 3.30- 
33. I rely on conjectures by Henry, Mekler, Bücheler, and Vogliano-Diels 
and propose the following: taA[alinwpog šroi[ñ9n te x/àya0à]v Eotepnrau 


? D. Delattre, CErc 41 (2011) 143-156. 
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&uAeAvy[évoc/1ó oðu]a órápyov. éniyecp[e0a dé / voic äveılpnuevoig (cf. 
apparatus ad loc.) etc., ^he has been made wretched and deprived of goods, 
existing though destroyed in the body; let us then drink in honor of Zeus the 
Savior [over what has been demolished] etc? Philodemus' main point is that 
the ordinary man has become miserable because of false beliefs (probably 
mentioned in the lost lines preceding), and in particular the belief that, when 
death will have come, he will have been deprived of goods because his body 
will have been dissolved. 3.39. I propose printing Schmidt’s [adtög ó] to fill 
the lacuna at the beginning of the line, and also, at 4.11-12, I supplement to[dc 
än<ay>/xoul&vovg ü Š 'š]v (compare Delattre). Using conjectures by Henry, 
Mekler, and Vogliano-Diels, we may restore at 5.7-8 o[i täg Ötan]opiag / ëv] 
taic [&]rtxetprjoeotv [nepi Avrtàv] and translate “who (raise) puzzles in their 
attempts to reason about sorrows.” In this context, Philodemus probably refers 
to cases in which dying is relatively painless, such as heart or stomach disease 
(cf. 5.1); cases of this sort, he says, are readily used by authors of consolatory 
writings, who aim to alleviate the anxiety that the dying process can be excru- 
ciatingly painful. 

At 8.19, Henry reads À, whereas I read ó and conjecture [ià ovupétp]wv 
nópov. Regarding 8.34-36, on the basis of conjectures by Henry and von 
Arnim, I suggest the following restoration: ook dv Anidav[ov tt Àéyot ott / 
Tod}to èv ouuBoíve[i Sta] thy / àávonéppAnrov kotvo[viav ped ñóovñc] / 
kali t]épyews, “[he would not be saying anything] incredible (if he said that) 
this (sc. death) occurs with pleasure and delight because of the unsurpassable 
association ... It seems to me that, in 8.36, there is just sufficient room for von 
Arnims conjecture [ue0'" ñóovñc]. On the other hand, Henry’s own conjecture 
[ñóovñc] is problematic for reasons of meaning. Philodemus addresses the 
worry that, because the soul and the body are interconnected, their dissolution 
by death must cause great pain. Rather, he contends, the soul and the body are 
interconnected in such manner that, in many cases, their dissociation from 
each other may well be “accompanied by pleasure and delight? In my view, 
9.1-2 bolsters this latter claim: endorsing conjectures by Schmidt and Henry, I 
restore [ue]tà tivac uEdag Kai xop[iç óóovnc] / kai] móvou, “after certain bouts 
of drunkenness and without [distress] and pain” To fill the lacuna (at least in 
part) in 13.16, I suggest [tod (ñv (..)]: to die young is more profitable than [to 
live]. According to Henry's estimation, the lacuna is two letters larger than 
what I just proposed, followed by an uncertain ¢ next to which there is an 1 On 
the other hand, I am not sure that the lacuna is as large as Henry indicates, nor 
can I see the traces ofthe e (this, of course, should be verified on the papyrus). 

Furthermore, 13.17 can be restored quite safely, I think, by adopting Hen- 
rys conjecture [áp]vO[nvoic £v] vpagfiva [t], which he gives in the apparatus but 
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nonetheless does not print in his text, and perhaps also Delattre’s supplement 
[tw]t. So, the text that I tentatively propose for 13.15-17 is: Àvo[tre]Aéo vepóv 
/ [&ox]tv [tod (ñv x] t ka [à] zv nAıkiav/ [àu]o0[ñroic ev] vpaof|va [t ka]koic, 
"it (sc. to die young) is more profitable than [to live] in virtue of the fact that, 
according to their time of life, they are raised amidst unspeakably great evils.” 
Now consider again Henry’s hesitant conjecture ĝvo/uevõv (22.28-29), which 
he does not print in the text; Mekler's [&nai]o®nolıs] (22.31), which Henry 
does print in the text; and Janko’s [tovtw]v (22.30) or alternatively, ifthe lacuna 
is longer, [rotobto]v. If we accept these conjectures, as I am inclined to do, 
then we may fill the lacuna at 22.29 by the supplement [koup]àv. (Although 
according to Henry this lacuna has space for five letters, it seems to me that the 
space could be filled by four letters especially given that x, a, and p are fairly 
large.) Thus, I reconstruct the text at 22.28-31 as follows: $vo/uev@v [Kaip]@v 
Eru[ye]vrnata noveiv, ovy Ott yivetat [tovtTw]v ro[i]c un/kér ooo [e] na[t]- 
o8no[tc], “make ... consequences of unlucky times, not because there comes 
about perception [of these things] to those who no longer exist” 

Moreover, the claim advanced in 25.30-34 requires a supplement at 25.32- 
33 which could be this: nf @ t[oo ]ç eioiv do/teioı [Kat]. Accordingly, the trans- 
lation could be: "and because, being relatives or people loved by him above all 
others in whatever domain of life they are [perhaps] gifted, they [also] will 
bear his death more courageously than others will? At 25.37, )[vika ov], “and 
when,’ fills exactly the lacuna and makes good sense. There is strong syntactic 
and semantic support for the conjectures by Henry and Buresch regarding the 
lacuna at 30.19-20: [mavta àv óAiyov] Koviop/t[oüodaı]; the phrase should 
be translated ^while [all the rest] of the goods, when they have been buried 
together (with the deceased), [in a little time] will become dust? Again, the 
latter is a plausible restoration and, in my view, should be printed in the main 
text. Assuming that Henry's conjectures for 30.29 are correct, I suggest for the 
lacuna of 30.28 1[ooc Adyouc]. Consequently, the text of 30.28-29 would be: 
[oú]Š' àroó£yovrat v[ooc Aóyovc] à à / [Mav] 0A [Aoi] weylolvow, “nor do 
they approve ofthe arguments, but rather many find fault? The end of 31.30 is, 
probably, [ragf|c / Tuxeiv] (cf. 32.18), and the translation of the line is: “now, 
regarding occasions in which one happens [to receive no burial] at all” To fill 
the lacuna at 31.32-33 I endorse Mekler’s conjecture [émi\]urov and propose 
ov navrlarracı 0] / [EniA]urov, “but should not be in every case a cause for 
grief? Philodemus point is that receiving no burial is not pitiable in all respects 
but only in some. And whatever the reasons for pitying the unburied dead, 
they have to do with aspects of the dead mans life, not with events occurring 
after his death. 
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The translation is accurate, if occasionally too literal. Queries may be 
raised in places, however. “One who goes by the appellation ‘young’ will not 
in addition, [when he has] this, require even infinity, never mind the life of an 
old man" (13.6-9) strikes me as odd and incompatible with orthodox Epicure- 
anism. Instead, I translate: “one who is called ‘young, [when he has] this (sc. a 
total grasp of happiness), will not also desire eternity, nor indeed will he need 
in addition the life of an old man? Henry renders r|[pe]giac neradaußavovra 
(14.8-9) by "sharing in stillness” On the other hand, I prefer "getting his share 
of tranquility,’ because Philodemus speaks of a sensible persons desire to live 
long enough to master the Epicurean doctrine and thus gain peace of mind. 
(Length oflife is not entirely irrelevant to the Epicurean idea of happiness.) He 
does not speak of a physical condition of the soul, as “stillness” might appear 
to imply. Also objectionable are Henry translations of tiv àpiornv [d1äde]oıv 
[&roAaf]eiv (15.6-7) by “[receiving] the best disposition,” and of tò uéytorov 
ayadov AnelilAnntaı (19.2-3) by “the greatest good has been received (by 
him)? People practicing Epicureanism do not receive their good disposition, 
they gain it through assiduous intellectual and spiritual efforts; and the same 
holds for the supreme good. 

The translation of [kdmett’] à[n]oAaó6at tfj; Suvarwrärtw[v àvópóv] 
edernplilag (18.11-12) by “[and then] to enjoy the flourishing of [men] of the 
greatest power” involves Henry’s assumption that here Philodemus compares 
the flourishing of the youth who has made progress in Epicureanism with 
the material prosperity of a king (cf. note 63). However, although evetnpia 
often denotes material prosperity, it also refers, quite frequently, to thriving in 
general. Moreover, Svvatwtatot ávópec may refer to rulers, but it need not; 
the expression may also indicate people who are most powerful in mind (cf. 
LSJ), and therefore, I suggest, it may point specifically to the authorities of the 
Epicurean school. If so, an alternative better rendering of the phrase is: “[and 
then] to enjoy the flourishing life of the wisest men.” A passage regarding 
peoples sorrow at ones death is rendered by Henry as follows: "and [we shall 
have] many good people who will be distressed when we die, anticipation of 
which thing gladdens (us) naturally" (21.12-15). I prefer the following: "and 
[we shall have] many good people who will be distressed when we die - some- 
thing that, when it is anticipated, naturally delights (us)? 

Moreover, at 33.3, the particle ye cannot mean “at least" but must be em- 
phatic: not "at least when the remnant has no perception? but rather “when 
indeed the remnant has no perception” For Henry's “at least" might appear to 
imply, per impossibile, that there are occasions in which corpses do perceive. 
Also, for reasons that have to do with the context, I object to Henry's translation 
of 35.19-25: "and in addition, (I marvel at them) if they do not think, given 
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that it is a misfortune to fall in with such things, that even the most sensible 
men have a wretched life, anticipating that perhaps it will happen to them 
too, since it is up to fortune? In discussing the fear of dying violently by the 
decision of an unjust court or ruler, Philodemus contrasts the equable attitude 
of the sage with the beliefs of those who consider it unbearable to be unjustly 
condemned by bad men (cf. 34.11-25). Lines 19-25 of the same column con- 
tain an implicit counterfactual claim, in parallel with the counterfactual claim 
of the immediately previous sentence: it would be amazing if such fools did 
not believe (falsely) that utterly wicked men who are either acquitted or not 
condemned at all by bad people are not happy (fools can be safely expected to 
believe that such people are happy: 35.11-19); and moreover (cf. £u 65 35.19), 
given that such fools consider it an utter misfortune to be unjustly condemned 
by bad men, it would be amazing if they also did not think that even the wisest 
people are unhappy, because they anticipate that they too can die violently and 
unjustly, as indeed they might (35.19-25). The fact that fools are bound to hold 
such empty beliefs is conveyed by the indicative form of the relevant verbs. 
And although the first conditional does not contain a negation, whereas the 
latter does (cf. un, 35.19), nonetheless the counterfactual nature of both claims 
is clear. In fact, fools do falsely believe that wicked men acquitted or not con- 
demned by wicked rulers are blessed. And also, fools do preposterously believe 
that wise men are unhappy in so far as they anticipate that blind fortune may 
deliver them into the power of unjust courts or tyrants. I think that Henry’s 
translation is misleading, because it creates the impression that it is truly a 
misfortune to be exposed to such things. Perhaps then the following translation 
is preferable: “and moreover, on the assumption that it is a misfortune to fall 
into such evils, I marvel if they (sc. fools who consider it insupportable to be 
condemned by the worst of men, 35.11-13) do not believe that even the most 
sensible people have a wretched life because they anticipate that perhaps it (sc. 
the aforementioned misfortune) will happen to them too in so far as it is the 
work of fortune” Finally, in 35.34, Philodemus introduces yet another case of 
grief concerning death, namely grief at the prospect of not being remembered 
by anyone at all after one dies. As in the previous case of grief at the prospect 
of dying unjustly in the hands of bad rulers, so in this case Philodemus points 
out that it is forgivable and natural to feel some pain (33.37-34.4, 35.34-37). 
No contrast is implied between these two sorts of cases, and therefore 16 ye 
unv etc. (35.34) should not be rendered by “on the other hand,” but rather by 
"now" or "as for; or some such. 

The footnotes to the translation supply all sorts of information and ex- 
egesis: philosophical and literary parallels, justification of textual supplements, 
biographical and bibliographical details, and identification of proverbs and idi- 
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oms. In particular, Henry's philological remarks are pertinent and incisive, and 
the parallels that he gives are valuable and sometimes intriguing (e.g., notes 8, 
16, 30, 40, 48, 53, 67, 73, 79, 83, 95, 96, 106, 109, 115, 135, 137). However, it is 
regrettable that Henry does not draw the reader's attention to the many original 
and philosophically important features of On Death. For example, the notes do 
not flag places in which Philodemus strengthens the premise and expands the 
scope ofthe insensitivity argument by applying it to hard cases (5.1-4, 3.30-36, 
9.1-12, 22.30-33, 28.32-36), and the same holds for the non-identity argument 
(20.5ff., 23.1ff., 28.14-20, 30.7-20) and Philodemus novel uses of the notorious 
Symmetry Argument (22.24-28, 23.37-24.5, 36.17-25). Also, readers are not 
alerted to features such as Philodemus apparent novelty regarding the rele- 
vance of temporal duration to happiness (13.3-6, 13.36-14.14, 19.1-20.1,28.32- 
36); his significant concession that there are certain types of cases in which it is 
perfectly natural to feel a “bite” of anguish or sorrow regarding death (20.2-5, 
25.2-10, 26.3, 33.34-36, 34.1-26); his startling uses of "bitter" parrhesia, frank 
speech, and their therapeutic and pedagogical value (28.37-29.2, 29.32-30.5, 
31.11-20, 32.31-33.9, 33.19-23, 37.18-38.3); and so on. If the length of the 
volume were an issue, it would be preferable, I think, to have devoted more 
space to such topics and less to the photographs of the papyrus (an attractive 
feature which, however, occupies forty-four pages ofthe one hundred and sixty 
pages of the volume). A final word regarding presentation. The book is care- 
fully copy-edited and beautifully produced. I noticed no mistakes other than 
two missing accents: pad [vuö]tepa (17.13); and npoAaußa[völuevov (21.14). 

The above remarks should not cloud the fact that I have a generally posi- 
tive response to the volume under review. Philodemus, On Death contains the 
best edition of On Death available to date as well as a fairly good translation 
of the work into English. It makes accessible to a broad audience one of the 
most substantial philosophical writings of the Greco-Roman period, and it is 
a reference work in Philodemean studies. The volume should be of particular 
interest to papyrologists, scholars of ancient philosophy and of ancient litera- 
ture, general classicists, and philosophers who specialize in ethics, metaphys- 
ics, or moral psychology. 


University of California, Santa Barbara Voula Tsouna 
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Lutz Popko, Nadine Quenouille, and Michaela Rücker (eds.), Von 
Sklaven, Pächtern und Politikern. Beiträge zum Alltag in Ägypten, 
Griechenland und Rom. AovAıkä épya zu Ehren von Reinhold Scholl. 
Archiv für Papyrusforschung, Beiheft 33. Berlin and Boston: Wal- 
ter de Gruyter, 2012. xxiv + 260 pages + 16 plates. ISBN 978-3-11- 
028064-7. 


This Festschrift is a mixture of essays and texts. The essays are not num- 
bered; the texts are. Not all the essays and texts relate to slaves, tenants, or 
politicians, and the inclusion of Greece and Rome does not make for thematic 
coherence either. I will focus here on the “Egyptian” contributions and texts. 

The second essay (D. Colomo and M. Gerhardt, "Bemerkungen zu dem 
vermeintlichen hapax legomenon ëvroyua [P.Münch. III 142 und Hesych x< 
2543], pp. 11-17) adds another instance of this Greek word for “wrapper” (an 
old conjecture in Hesychius). The fourth essay (U. Kaplony-Heckel, “Toten- 
dienst und Tempeldienst im Alten Ägypten,’ pp. 33-40) is a handy survey of 
the topic, but one would not look for it here. The eighth essay (L. Popko, *Das 
historische Vorbild des Menechpare Siamun. Die Diskreditierung kuschiti- 
scher Pharaonen in der spätzeitlichen Literatur,’ pp. 84-100) argues that the 
historical model for the imaginary Menkh-Pre Siamun, Thutmoses III, does 
not appear in a favorable light in Setne II, because he had earlier been used 
by the Kushite dynasty for their royal propaganda, which the author of Setne 
II resisted. 

Text 1 (ed. R. Ast) is a Greek response to a petition with a Latin date (AD 
370). In line 4, d&Loönev Kehedoat oov TO neyakelov should not be translated 
as “we think it right to ask that your majesty,’ but as “we ask that your majesty 
order? cov TO neyakeiov is the subject of kehedoat, and á&ióco is just “to ask” 
In line 6, kai mpotepov is followed by a blank space and should be translated 
as "earlier too" (not "and earlier"). In the numbering of the lines something 
went wrong; line 2 stands for the blank space at the end of line 1. Lines 3 and 
following are really lines 2 and following. Text 2 (ed. R. Ast) is a Greek report 
of proceedings with a Latin date (AD 394) and a Latin introduction. On pp. 
129-133 instances of “majesty” as a form of address are listed. ñ ueyaAeiótn 
is attested from an earlier date than tò ueyaAeiov. 

Text 3 (ed. G. Azzarello) is a Late Antique multiplication table in Greek 
on papyrus. Text 5 (ed. B. Kramer and D. Hagedorn) is an early Roman tes- 
tamentary manumission of slaves drawn up in Tholthis in the Oxyrhynchite 
nome (most other testaments from the Oxyrhynchite nome were drawn up 
in the nome capital Oxyrhynchos). This Greek original is written transversa 
charta. Text 6 (ed. T. Kruse) forwards an offer in Greek (dated October 31, 
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AD 159) to exploit salt in the imperial estate formerly owned by Pallas to the 
épyookonos of the meris of Themistos in the Arsinoite nome. Text 7 (ed. F. 
Naether) is a Demotic receipt for the syntaxis (p3 [sic] swn(t)gs.t in line 3) on 
a Theban ostracon from 135 BC. There is a list of such receipts, in Demotic 
and Greek, on pp. 195-198. 

Text 8 (ed. G. Poethke) is a ten-year lease in Greek of an oikiov (a farm- 
house) and part of a nwuäpıov (an orchard) at Temseu Skordon, drawn up 
in AD 515 by the notary Pinoution in Hermopolis (line 3 being part of the 
prescript, not the address as the editor has it). The lessor is someone from 
Hermopolis (perhaps a woman; in texts from Hermopolis ñ où edyéveia as 
here in lines 7-8 is most often used for women). The rent is 1 artaba of jujubes 
or 8 carats. The reduced color photo is of little use. Text 9 (ed. N. Quenouille) 
is a Greek account of labor on an estate, similar to, and in the same hand as, 
O.Bodl. 2.1733, part of an extensive archive of such accounts (trismegistos. 
org/archive/433). The editor argues that the abbreviation nauö( ) should be 
resolved as rœuôiov or -ia, but fails to do so in lines 8 (where naiö(ec) a is 
particularly disturbing), 9, 12, and 13 (maid(ec) a) of the Greek text and in 
the translation, which has “Pais” and “Paides.” The index lists the occurrences 
under matdiov. The editor also argues that matdiov or -ia should be understood 
as “child slave(s)? 

Text 10 (ed. E. Reiter) is a re-edition of PGiss.Univ. 1.11, a Greek poll- 
tax receipt from Berenikis Thesmophorou from AD 81/2. Texts 11-12 (ed. 
G. Schmelz) are Coptic "Schutzbriefe" (naoroc with or without MnnoyTe) 
on small square pieces of papyrus, probably from the region of Hermopolis. 
Texts 13-15 (ed. C. Werner) are three medical recipes in Greek (memtikov, ånò 
uéAtroc, and Philons medicine) from a single sixth-century papyrus codex. 
The layout ofthe texts is confusing (the 3D reconstruction on Tafel XVI does 
not help). 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 
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V. Bartoletti, G. Bastianini, G. Messeri, F. Montanari, and R. Pintau- 
di, Papiri greci e latini 15. Florence: Istituto Papirologico “G. Vitelli; 
2008. xiv + 448 pages + 100 plates. ISBN 978-88-87829-37-2. 


The publication of the 122 papyri (58 literary, 60 documentary, 4 “figu- 
rati") gathered in this volume, imminent at the time of the death of the editor 
Vittorio Bartoletti in 1967, owes its completion to the collaboration of a dedi- 
cated team of scholars and friends of the deceased (p. vi). Seventy-seven ofthe 
texts that comprise PSI 15 were published earlier, including 1453-1468, issued 
in 1979 as PSI 15, fasc. 1: the inclusion of these texts, revised and updated, 
alongside texts edited here for the first time gives to this handsome collection 
the integrity originally envisioned. 

PSI 15 falls into two main parts of nearly equal length: literary and para- 
literary texts (1453-1510, on pp. 3-201) and documents (1511-1570, on pp. 
205-395), followed by a very brief section on figurative papyri (1571-1574, on 
pp. 399-403). References to editio princeps and comprehensive bibliography 
preface the editions of previously published papyri, of which this reviewer will 
present a few highlights before focusing on texts edited here for the first time. 
Of note among the published literary pieces are 1470, the remains of a para- 
phrase oflines 11-14 from Sappho, fr. 31 Voigt, followed by the literal quotation 
of the next three lines from the same ode, introduced by a narrative transition 
otherwise unattested in hypomnemata. 1476 comprises four lengthy fragments 
from an anthology of sententious passages mostly drawn from tragedy (Eurip- 
ides especially) and comedy (Menander dominates); the excerpts illustrate the 
themes of ápetr|, rÀobroc, rúxn, and Aöyog and appear alternatively to high- 
light praise and blame. The interest of 1478, which preserves three columns 
from a roll that once held the first book of Apollonius of Rhodes’ Argonautica 
(lines 332-442), lies in the presence in its middle column of dots arranged 
vertically at a fixed distance from the left margin, documenting a system un- 
like those known to have been used by scribes to ensure the perfect alignment 
of their columns of writing. Fragment 1480, whose attribution to Menander’s 
Theophorumene is now generally (if cautiously) accepted, evidently belongs to 
the hymn to Cybele sung by the girl, and 1482 (edited by A. Carlini) preserves 
the unfinished autograph hexametric experiment - begun on the recto, then 
repeated and expanded on the verso - ofa poet who deploys his literary culture 
(Homer, Hesiod, Theognis, Euripides, and Apollonius of Rhodes) in a hymn 
celebrating Peace. 

Noteworthy among the new literary texts are: 1477, to date the single 
papyrological testimony for lines 32-41 of Callimachus Hymn to Zeus; 1486, 
which preserves the only attestation of the present &xreeunn (vs. the aorist 
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exrreuyn) in Isocrates, Nicocles 25; 1498, which contains parts of lines 341-346 
of Hesiod's Theogony, heretofore unattested in the papyri, and offers two read- 
ings unknown to the medieval tradition of the Hesiodic poem (the names of 
the rivers Neotog [Néooog mss] in 341 and Aptnoxög [AÀónokoç mss] in 345, 
the latter otherwise attested only once in Herodotus 4.92); and 1505, whose 
diction, layout, and contents associate it with the so-called Mythographus Ho- 
mericus, but which departs from the latter by treating non-contiguous passages 
from Iliad 1 (the sacrifice of Iphigeneia in 106 and the origin ofthe Myrmidons 
in 180) in direct sequence. 

PSI 15 presents a number of important paraliterary texts as well. Gathered 
here, with Alexander Jones as their editor, are four astronomical (1490-1493) 
and two astrological texts (1494-1495). 1490 (second century CE), written 
in the same hand that copied POxy.Astr. 4133 and 4134, may come from the 
same roll and treatise as the other two; if so, all three derive from a theoretical 
work on astronomical models and tables. The particular historical interest of 
1490 is its description of the construction of the table of mean motions for 
the sun, keeping mean motions and anomaly of the sun in separate tables, 
and this several decades before Ptolemy's Almagest. Fragment 1491 (second 
century CE), which belongs to a description ofthe columns of a lunar syzygy- 
table (or table of full moons), confirms that a substantial part “of the most 
advanced Babylonian lunar theory was transmitted into Greek and actually in 
use in Roman Egypt" (p. 139). 1492 (same century) is the fragment of a table 
("template") applying Babylonian parameters to the description of the planet 
Saturn's daily progress along the five stages of its synodic cycle, while 1493 
(third century CE) is part of a "Standard Scheme" template "setting out the 
day-to-day progress of the moon in longitude and in argument of latitude" (p. 
154). While the portions of lines that make up 1494 do not suggest any close 
parallel in the vast corpus of astrological literature, the codex page 1495 pre- 
serves a fragment from a discussion of the division of the zodiac into twelve 
topoi (dodekatropos), with the resemblance which the papyrus bears to Valens 
suggesting a possible common source for both. 

E Maltomini contributes the ed.pr. of 1496, a fourth-century CE papyrus 
written on both sides and bearing remains of magic formularies, their exten- 
sive physical damage making it impossible to establish either the textual con- 
tinuity between the two sides or whether we are dealing with a codex or with 
a roll. The text written along the fibers (recto) most likely comes from a love 
charm (àywyń) in which Hecate is summoned and whose purpose is to drive 
a woman mad (cf. adtrv, line 13; &xuavfjvalı line 14). The praxis instructs the 
practitioner to fashion a wax figurine and to draw a figure and write magic 
words; the rites take place at night and involve swallowing something. The well 
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known Maskelli- and Ablanathanalba-logoi follow in lines 7-12, and the papy- 
rus breaks off with rough sketches of a flaming torch (Hecate’s attribute) and 
what looks like an animal muzzle. The text across the fibers (verso) is part of a 
magic recipe involving the drawing of a figure with ink made of the blood of 
a dog and a cat (lines 1-2). Representations of an eight-spoke star and a falcon 
follow, and below them a list of magic words written in columnar fashion. The 
presence of solar symbols (and the absence of references to the vengeful power 
of Typhon) suggest that the text is meant to effect protective magic. 

The documentary texts edited here for the first time comprise, inter alia, 
official correspondence, receipts, accounts, sworn declarations, and minutes 
of court proceedings, ranging in date from the mid-second century BCE to 
the seventh century CE. A selection of highlights follows. 1511 is an order 
for payment dated to 137 BCE addressed by Chomenis, identified with the 
recipient of the private letter PSI 13.1312 also known as the eponymous com- 
mander of a detachment of indigenous cleruchs in various Tebtunis papyri, to 
the tpanelitng Polemon known from P Tebt. 3.1.766 (136 BCE); the recipient 
of the payment is a certain Orsenouphis son of Palamounis, whose extremely 
common name is counteracted by his very rare patronymic. The interest of the 
official letter 1517 (32/3 CE), once transmitted with the copy of a hypomnema 
whose contents the letter does not elucidate, rests in its being addressed to the 
elders of Psenamosis, a village possibly located in the Hermopolite nome. The 
lease ofa plot of royalland preserved in 1518 (34-36 CE) was drawn up in the 
ypageiov of Bacchias, thus supplying the first attestation of the presence of a 
recording office in this village. The section of Töuog ovykoAAnotuog 1521 is 
a property declaration made in 54 CE by a woman acting with her kyrios, in 
which she lists various plots of cleruchic land in the vicinity of Senepta and 
a house in the same village; it is the second known text to date to mention 
the prefect L. Lusius Geta’s edict decreeing a general census of real property 
(the other text is SB 20.14392, of Memphite provenance and dated to 53 CE). 
In the fragmentary homologia 1530, whose two parties are female residents 
of the Arsinoite metropolis, Helena acknowledges receipt of earnest money 
from Arsinoe to whom she sells a house bequeathed to her in a deed of last 
will; the testator was Protous, a woman from Tebtunis known from the loan 
P Vars. 10 (155 CE), and her will was opened in the presence of the strategos 
of the division of Heracleides. The small fragment 1534 from a petition de- 
nouncing acts of violence and thefts offers the fifth attestation of the adjective 
àvr|keooc and the first of the adverb nAndıküg in the papyri. The three letters 
issued in quick sequence and copied in the official register 1535 concern vari- 
ous liturgies for public works being carried out in Oxyrhynchus. The fact that 
the letters were written at a time when ßovAai had not yet been established 
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in nome capitals suggests that the second imperial year by which they are 
dated belongs in the reign of Pescennius Niger (193 CE). The late Ptolemaic 
letter of recommendation 1539 may be related to the Heracleopolite archive 
of Athenodoros (BGU 16.2600-2668); it documents the previously unknown 
village secretary Thoónas, komogrammateus of Thosbis in the Oxyrhynchite 
nome. In the declaration 1548 sworn during the prefectorate of Aurelius Basi- 
leus, we encounter a ship captain whose mother bore the otherwise unattested 
name Taphamais. 1549 preserves part of a report of proceedings conducted 
before the prefect Aurelius Appius Sabinus: the formulaic language recalls SB 
5.7696, the involvement of the advocatus fisci suggests a case of insolvency or 
tax evasion, and the epistrategos Magnus is restored to the prosopography of 
the third century. In the contract of sale 1550, the buyer Aurelia Didyme bears 
as second name the very rare Hygia; she purchases six arouras of cultivated 
land in a DiAwvoc kAfjpoc, a holding previously unknown in the vicinity of the 
village of Pela. The third-century summons 1552 documents the epiploia or 
liturgical naval escort of goods as in POxy.Hels. 20; the horseradish oil being 
transported is qualified as Stotkntikds, an adjective rarely used in the papyri. 
The private letter 1553 is to be added to the vast dossier ofthe family of Sarapion 
alias Apollonianus; the fragmentary fourth-century account 1567 concerns a 
product (wine?) delivered in containers/measures of various capacities to an 
ampelourgos; and the receipt of payment 1568 (fifth or sixth century) may be 
related to the Apion archive. 

Among the four illustrated papyri (1571-1574) of Byzantine date repro- 
duced here we encounter the well-known “Madonna col bambino” (1574) 
preserved on a Coptic papyrus from Antinoe. 

The volume concludes with several indices (pp. 405-448) and a full set of 
excellent black-and-white photographs of nearly all the papyri (1463 and 1472 
are now lost). PSI 15 is an extremely rich volume, handsomely produced, and 
nearly flawless in its presentation. The product of a close and long scholarly 
collaboration, this publication is an appropriate tribute to the scholar whose 
acumen and energy gave it its first impetus. 


University of California, San Diego Maryline Parca 
Visiting Scholar 
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Helene Cadell, Willy Clarysse, and Kennokka Robic, Papyrus de la 
Sorbonne (PSorb. III n% 70-144). Papyrologica Parisina [1]. Paris: 
Presses de l'université Paris-Sorbonne, 2011. xxiv + 189 pages + 11 
plates +1 CD-ROM. ISBN 978-2-84050-726-0. 


The third volume of PSorb. contains texts from the Ptolemaic period only. 
The three editors each sign for one of three third century BC archives: Helene 
Cadell (re-)edits a small set (“dossier”) of private documents related to one 
Zenodoros, a Cyrenaean and lochagos from the Oxyrhynchite nome (70-74); 
Willy Clarysse (re-)edits a larger batch ("archives") of documents mostly ad- 
dressed to (occasionally from) the lower-level nomarch Aristarchos (75-102); 
and Kenokka Robic (re-)edits the largest batch ("archives") of texts, mostly 
petitions and letters associated with the epistates Demetrios (103-144). 

The texts are fully illustrated on the accompanying CD-ROM, which also 
contains a searchable version ofthe text (slightly "off" compared to the printed 
text). The best pieces are also illustrated on the color foldouts at the back. The 
endpapers illustrate 77.3-9. The edition of the sometimes difficult texts main- 
tains a high standard throughout. There is no indication in the texts when the 
papyrus breaks off, and this information has to be gleaned from the descrip- 
tions or the illustrations. There is an occasional typographical glitch: when the 
editor inserts a line number (5, 10, etc.) or an arrow indicating the direction of 
the fibres (2,!), the text sometimes indents (not so on the papyrus). 

The lengthy introduction to texts 70-74 is largely devoted (pp. 4-21) to 
a discussion of the regnal years of Ptolemy II and the co-regency with his 
son (268/7-260-59 BC). 71, mentioning a kanephoros of Arsinoe II, is from 
268/7, and P.Bryce dem., mentioning another, could be from 269/8, allowing 
Arsinoe’s death to occur in 270, as traditionally held. 

70 (270 BC) is the sale of Argyris, a Syrian slave woman aged 40, in Oxy- 
rhynchus. The buyer is Zenodoros; the seller is a resident alien (parepidemos) 
from Libya, Simon. 71 is a loan of fodder (chortos) by Zenodoros to another 
Cyrenaean, Polyanthes. The debtor will return 1.5 times as much fodder to the 
horse stable of Zenodoros in Takona in the Oxyrhynchite nome. Of this six- 
witness contract both scriptura exterior and scriptura interior are preserved. 
72 (266/5) re-edits PSorb. 1.14, a receipt for a sizeable amount of rent in kind 
paid by Zenodoros for a kleros owned by another soldier, from Asine. 73 (after 
266) re-edits P.Sorb. 1.15, another six-witness contract mentioning a lease ofa 
kleros. 74 (270-266) is a six-witness contract of lease. The note on the back (tò 
fuvov rñç ovy-[[y] paofic. Zrjoapoc) is explained in n. 84 (p. 44) as if the text 
was written twice on the same papyrus, which was then cut in half, one halffor 
Zenodoros, one of the contracting parties, the other for an official responsible 
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for the oil monopoly (hence the mention of sesame here and in the main text, 
Il. 7-8). There is an additional fragment on p. 48, which may or may not be 
part of the Zenodoros dossier. 

Texts 75-102 are from the bilingual archive of Aristarchos, nomarch ofthe 
area where the Bahr Yusufenters the Arsinoite nome going northeast (the map 
on p. 54 records the known nomarchies from the middle of the third century 
BC, drawing in part on the forthcoming P.Petr.? 2). The archive dates from year 
38 (248/7 BC) mainly, but there are texts from 250 to 231. In the apparatus to 
re-edited Greek texts leg. appears to stand for legi (elsewhere ego appears; there 
is no such apparatus for re-edited Demotic texts). 

75 (250) re-edits PLille 1.12, a Greek letter to Aristarchos. 76 (248) is the 
re-edition of a Demotic declaration by a myriarouros to Aristarchos, guar- 
anteeing payment to the royal treasury for land near Syron kome. The Greek 
subscription was included in SB 20.14434. 77 (248) re-edits SB 12.10850, a 
Greek letter to Aristarchos. The apparatus on l. 18 (on the verso) is confusing; 
there are no line notes on the text on the verso to help us out. 78 (247) is the 
re-edition ofa Demotic lease with an oath addressed to Aristarchos. The Greek 
subscription was included in SB 20.14432. 79 (248) is a Greek letter to Aris- 
tarchos. 80 (247) is a royal oath addressed to Aristarchos in Greek, previously 
published as PSorb. 1.32. 81 (247) is a Demotic receipt with an oath addressed 
to Aristarchos for work on “the road of Pharaoh" (1. 7 p3 'h'yr (?) pr-3). It in- 
cludes a Greek subscription. 82 (248) preserves only the Greek subscription to 
a Demotic text. 83 (248) is a royal oath addressed to Aristarchos in Demotic 
with a Greek subscription. An unread name in Demotic is rendered AAA in 
the transcription as well as in the translation (NN is used for another unread 
name in 1. 4). Perhaps drawings of the Demotic could have been provided 
instead. 84 (247) re-edits SB 12.10844, a Greek letter to Aristarchos. In 1. 4 the 
expression uuwrta[v] ¿vgov[iGoot is not translated, and 1. 9 contains a new 
word, \utovpytov, perhaps a reservoir associated with a canal (the forthcoming 
P.Petr.? 2.58 apparently gives the width of one such Autobpytov as 75 cm). 85 
(247/6) re-edits P.Lille dem. 3.108, a Demotic letter to Aristarchos. 86 (246) 
re-edits SB 12.10853, a Greek letter to Aristarchos. 87 (242) re-edits P Lille 
1.13, a Greek letter from Aristarchos. 88 (241) re-edits PLille 1.15, a Greek 
letter to Aristarchos, and improves the syntax by reading a verb of saying in 
1. 2. 89 (238) re-edits PLille 1.14, a Greek letter to Aristarchos, and reverts to 
the ed.princ. for the title in 1. 4 ("écrit en superposition": epsilon on top, then pi 
in the middle, and lambda over iota at the bottom, yielding émA(dapynv)). 90 
(undated) re-edits P.Lille 1.16, a Greek letter to Aristarchos. In 1. 8 eig ápootv is 
read instead of eig dptotoy and translated “en labourant” (ploughing). 91 (un- 
dated) re-edits SB 12.10854, a Greek letter to Aristarchos. 92 (undated) re-edits 
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SB 12.10855, a Greek promise to pay addressed to Aristarchos. 93 (undated) 
re-edits SB 12.10856, a Greek letter to Aristarchos. 94 (undated) re-edits SB 
12.10852, a Greek hypomnema addressed to Aristarchos. 95-96 (undated) are 
Greek letters to Aristarchos. 97 (undated) re-edits SB 12.10851, a Greek order 
to pay Aristarchos. 98 (undated) is a Greek letter to Aristarchos. 99 (undated) 
isa prosangelma addressed to Aristarchos. 100 (undated) re-edits PLille 1.17, a 
Greek letter to Aristarchos and Mikkale from their father (name unread) in an 
old-fashioned hand. 101 (undated) is a Greek hypomnema from Aristarchos. 
102 (undated) is a Greek letter written with an Egyptian rush to Aristarchos. 
Texts 103-144, purchased in 1978 from Michael Fackelmann, are associ- 
ated with Demetrios, epistates of Mouchis, and date from 226-219 BC. The peti- 
tions included here are, as usual in the third century BC, addressed to the king 
and after consideration by the strategos sent to a village official, here the epi- 
states, with the instruction to deal with the matter. One petition (133) survives 
only on a photo. The letters included here relate also to various other village 
officials such as the phylakites Glaukos closely associated with the epistates. 
103 (221) is a petition against a Jew for barricading (dvwıkoööueil. 5) a 
house in Mouchis or rather the accompanying aule (in 1. 6 a0Àúv can be read 
instead of olikia]v). 104 (220) is another such petition from an old man. In 
1. 3 the editor overtranslates uñ ioybetv Toig iôlois as “ne pas être capable de 
construire par mes propres moyens? Probably no more than “I am not strong 
on my own" is intended. 105 (ca. 220) re-edits SB 18.13837, a petition about 
a gymnasium. 106 (223/2) re-edits SB 18.13842, a petition against breaking a 
lease and theft. 107 (219) is a petition from a theagos of the sacred crocodiles 
against a kakooxoA@v for encroaching upon land assigned (“consecrated” 
åviepwuévwv l. 2) to support the cult in the krokodilotaphion in Mouchis. The 
theagos requests that the produce be sealed for the duration of the hieromenia 
until the matter can be settled. 108 (ca. 220) re-edits SB 18.13840, a petition 
about the collapse ofa dike. 109 (ca. 220) re-edits SB 18.13838, a petition from a 
wife against her husband. The introduction mentions an unpublished petition 
from Mouchis (P.Vindob.Barbara inv. 34; 223 BC) from a husband against his 
wife. 110 (219?) re-edits SB 18.13839, a petition against the theft of a woman's 
clothes, including a yitwv ávOtvoc “tunique à fleurs" (1. 18). 111 (221) re-edits 
SB 18.13841, a petition about a loan and the theft of a himation. 112 (219) is 
a petition against a priest of the god Harmothis and several other men (in- 
cluding a kerameus) for violence and illegal detention. The plaintiff demands 
200 drachmas from each of them. In l. 16 the scribe corrected a perfect form, 
which he leaves uncorrected earlier on in the text, into an aorist form. The next 
petitions (113-126, ca. 220) are very fragmentary. 127 (222-218) is a petition 
referring to an earlier petition. In 1. 2 Éôw[ka could also be third person. 128 
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(219) is a petition against people who set fire to something. In 1. 14 it should be 
&ravaykao [at]Of|var. The scribe corrected himself while writing the verb. 129 
(219) re-edits SB 16.12426, a note from Demetrios to the strategos Diophanes 
to the effect that the reconciliation, which Diophanes instructed Demetrios to 
attempt in 128, failed. 130 (222) re-edits SB 16.12427, an "order to arrest" from 
Demetrios to Glaukos the phylakites. 131 (222) is a letter from Demetrios to 
the same Glaukos inquiring about an earlier "order to arrest? 132 (ca. 220) re- 
edits P Turner 16, a note accompanying witnesses under oath in a trial of two 
men. 133 (226) is a petition to the archiphylakites of Mouchis by a kapelos for 
theft. 134 (after 225/4) is aletter from Glaukos to Demetrios with a draft (135) 
on the back. In 134.6 ápákov can also be . pakoë, and the preceding may give 
the reason for the loss, perhaps ót[ao]etouo0 (“for extortion”), although ói[à- 
o]etopa (“as extortion”) would be easier. 136 (222) is a letter from Demetrios to 
Glaukos mentioning the Labyrinth at Hawara. 137 (224) is a letter to Glaukos 
with a draft of a letter from Glaukos to Hediste on the back (138). 139 (ca. 
220) is a letter to Glaukos. 140 (ca. 220) is a receipt for the price of a donkey 
and her foal (40 drachmas). The sellers are a woman named Staso and a man. 
Apparently Staso had earlier petitioned the king about the donkey. 141 (ca. 
220) is a list of names. 142-144 (ca. 220) are tiny fragments. 

More volumes in the new series of Papyrologica Parisina (including PSorb. 
4) are announced on p. vii. With PSorb. 3 it is off to a good start. 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 
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Jan Bazant, Hermann Harrauer, and Rosario Pintaudi (eds.), "Papy- 
rologica IIL" Eirene 46 (2010) 5-149. Institute for Classical Studies, 
Institute of Philosophy of the Czech Academy of Sciences, Prague. 
ISSN 0046-1628. 


Two previous issues of Eirene (34 [1998] and 40 [2004]) were devoted to 
the edition of papyri. Half of the issue under review is so too, and the papyri 
are this time from the collections ofthe Czech and Austrian National Libraries 
and the Laurenziana in Florence as well as from a private collection in Vienna 
(26). Students from Budapest have been involved in the editing for the first 
time. Indices to the Greek texts and plates (one in color: 10 verso on p. 149) 
follow the edition of the 37 documents included in this issue. Although the 
plates are referred to by number, the plates themselves are not numbered; the 
number ofthe text, however, appears on every plate, so that there is only a little 
bit of a nuisance in locating texts whose illustration is slightly out of order. 

1 (after AD 155; on the back is an unpublished letter from Alypios from 
the Heroneinos archive) is a declaration of property to the BıßALopVAareg 
éykthoewv of the Arsinoite nome. A mother and her daughter have bought a 
new house, which they declare the same day. In line 4 the interlinear addition 
should have been indicated as such in the text. In line 9, after "this same day" 
follows 8€ IIa[ which is translated as “6 di Pa[---]; ostensibly indicating one of 
the two months starting with Pa-, but I doubt whether this reading is possible. 
The plate allows reading é& ioo[v, indicating that mother and daughter share 
the property equally. 

2 (AD 87) isaletter on the back of a register (illustrated on p. 119 but not 
transcribed) mentioning the Arsinoite village Argias. Line 8 is translated as if 
it said mavta «à» eiAnga (not transcribed as such in the text), but it is better to 
puta period after mavta (“you will send us everything") and have eiAnga start 
a new sentence (“I got a tunic and a cloak from my friend Didymos”). I would 
also puta period in line 4 after Eikaötov (not Eixà ôr ob) and have dedwxe start 
a new sentence (“Heraklas the merchant gave me money"). The interpunction 
of the Greek text provided by the editor is erratic throughout. The informa- 
tion is conveyed by the author of the letter in short sentences. Where there is 
a connector, the relation between the two sentences should be brought out in 
the Greek text with proper interpunction as well as in the translation. For the 
latter I propose the following for lines 2-9: 


“I sent you the answer via Nemesas the son of Mysthes alias Eikadios. 
Heraklas the merchant gave me money; you should likewise give me 
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money. We do not have vinegar and lentils; you should send us both. 
Igot a tunic and a cloak from my friend Didymos? 


3(AD212)isamonthlyreportofthe npákropec dpyvpuca@v of Soknopaiou 
Nesos to the strategos of the Herakleidou meris of the Arsinoite nome. On the 
back is 4, a related register. 5 (AD 160/1; on the back is what seems to be an 
account from the Heroneinos archive) contains subscriptions to a declaration 
by a woman. The “object” declared in line 8 is read as preot[teiac, but such an 
abstract term is impossible in this context. It must be the beginning of a femi- 
nine name, Meoi[, and the “object” declared will have been the daughter of the 
woman. 6 (AD 256) is the end of a contract (date and description of the parties 
is all that survives) and could be from the Heroneinos archive. 

7 (first half of VII AD) is an account of purchases. It mentions a krjrovpóq 
of St. Menas, either a church or a monastery. On the verso is 8 (VII AD), a 
list of (wväpıa (belts) delivered by two Arsinoite villages, Mikrou Epoikiou 
and Letous over several days. 9 (I/II AD) is the acknowledgment of a loan in 
money and in kind (wheat measured with the uétpov Tetpaxoıvıröv) from the 
Arsinoite nome. 10 (from Soknopaiou Nesos, AD 176; with a red stamp on the 
back) is a cession of catoecic land by one woman to another. The names of the 
former owner of the freedwoman who cedes the land and of the new owner 
at their first occurrence are followed by the designation Greta, presumably 
to avoid confusion (both women have names that are [more] commonly used 
for men: Stotoetis and Herieus). 

11 (VI AD) is an account. There is an error in the transcription of line 
1, where the translation in combination with the note implies dt[ax(ovoc) 
7]ap(à) Mnvá vo(uiouata) e [névre, but the trace following the lacuna 
rather resembles an upsilon (thus suggesting di[4 tod K]vp(iov) Mnvä). 12 
(IV/V rather than V/VI) is another account, of artabas this time. In line 12 
the patronymic is Hellen (spelled with one lambda), not Helenos. 13 (VI/VII 
AD) is an account of money, mentioning a koAJAektápiog (the papyrological 
evidence for this official is laid out on pp. 46-47). The reading of the end of 
line 1 is dubious (the rho before the mu is highly unlikely), and the provenance 
(Hermopolis) based on it is therefore in doubt as well. 14 (VI rather than IV/V 
AD) is another account of money (the amount of myriads in line 10 can also 
be divided by 5 if we read ve instead of vc there). There is no tod in line 9 on 
the papyrus. 

15 (VI) isa letter to "your all-praiseworthy lordship” in an attractive hand, 
mentioning Constantinople and Paulos the tribune. In line 4 tva followed by 
the indicative means “where; not “damit.” The tribune is going to settle ac- 
counts in Constantinople with respect to the exitiones (on this see K.A. Worp, 
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BASP 49 [2011] 229 and 231). A renewed inspection ofthe original may throw 
more light on line 2. 

16 (from Hermopolis, first quarter of IV AD) is another order from the 
archive of Apollonios (here called Bon0óç; see CPR 6.12ff.). The editor claims 
that Aelianus rather than Olympiodoros, from whom the order emanates, 
signed the order, but the two brothers may have had a similar handwriting. 
17 (IV rather than III/IV AD) is a letter addressed by -w]y to (rather than 
emanating from) Atooxovpidn [và? à]ógAoo (rather than I[w]onpw). There 
is no change of hands in line 2, and the third word from the end is èni, not 
amo. The first word may be de]dpo rather than JaCo. In line 3 the verb form 
(pluperfect) is correctly spelled ägrikeıs. Words are divided by spaces in this 
carefully written text. kað’ rjuépav (no space between these two words) yap 
EvoxAodueda is therefore more likely than napevoyAovpe8a in line 3. 18 (IV 
rather than III) is another letter, to Epagathos. In line 4 read adt@ (followed 
by napäoxov) rather than abt@<v> (preceded by xóprov). At the end of line 
3 perhaps read abo instead of änavra. The letter opens with a “hanging” 
accusative, and the man identified in it (“my brother Athanasios who is going 
your way”) could be indicated by avtod here (and by adt@ in line 4): “make 
his cattle be in the stable and provide him with fodder” 19 (V AD) is another 
fragmentary letter. 

20 (late V AD) is an account of solidi. The last symbol in line 9 isn’ (1/8) 
rather than 2/3. 21 (V) is an account of wine. In line 7, after eig pootv (not ót(à) 
Yep( )) we expect a date (number + indiction abbreviated). 22 (AD 135) is the 
end of a document (the reading in line 2, which makes it a receipt, is a little 
adventurous). 23 (second half of VI AD) is an account of men, bread, and wine 
(correct the typo in line 7 to otvov). On the back is 24, another account from 
about the same time. Instead of vaovia in line 1 read povia (sometimes spelled 
uwia), a measure for straw and fodder not out of place in this account (men- 
tioning a xoproOrlkr, a stable, and camels more than once). At the end of the 
line Akıvöbvov should be read instead of ákivóvva as the name of the «tua. 
Akindynou is an émoiktov in the Oxyrhynchite nome (a provenance suggested 
by the editor on spurious grounds). 25 (III AD) is an account of wine. 26 (VII 
AD) is a register of land. 27 (IV or V AD) is an account of goods. 28 (IV AD) 
contains an account-like entry starting with npóoktraí oot. 

29 (III AD) is an “order to arrest” addressed to an äpx&poöoc. In line 5 
owl does not have to be the beginning of a name. 30 (VI AD) is an account 
of artabas. 31 and 32 (AD 484 and 484/5) are two orders to supply meat from 
the Holy Church of Oxyrhynchus (see PSI Com.8 10-15 for more). 33-35 (V 
AD) are land registers from the Heracleopolite nome with numbered koıtai. 
The sometimes dubious names of the kortai are rightly flagged with asterisks 
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in the index of names on pp. 107-109. 34 is on the back of 33 but at a 90? angle. 
35 is a re-edition of SPP 10.144 together with the hitherto unread back. 

36 (AD 233/4 or 265/6) is a monthly account, reused for a letter from the 
Heroneinos archive on the back (37). 

In the preface the editors express the wish that P.Eirene 3 may make a 
modest contribution to scholarship. It certainly does, but one wishes that a little 
more editorial care will be taken in producing P Eirene 4, which is expected 
to appear in 2016. 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 50 (2013) 323-326 


S. Gaffino Moeri, S. Gállnó, N. Poget, and P. Schubert, Les Papyrus 
de Genève. Quatrième volume. Genève: Bibliothèque Publique et Uni- 
versitaire de Genéve, 2010. xx + 377 pages + 74 plates in back pocket. 
ISBN 2-88220-027-7. 


In this splendid volume 59 texts are (re-)edited (147-205). The major- 
ity are from Late Antiquity, and these make significant contributions to what 
we know about this period. The plates at the back, when they are not too 
small, allow easy comparison with the printed texts. There are 45 documents 
(of which 10 had been published before) and 14 other texts (of which 3 had 
been published before). One of the latter is on a chip (“ostracon”) of limestone 
(154); two of them are on parchment (151, 160), as are two receipts (199, 200, 
where the parchment is twice referred to as “papyrus”; SPP 8.751, in the same 
hand, is also on parchment). The volume opens with the "theological" (8) and 
other (6) literary and subliterary texts. The documentary texts are given in no 
discernible order. 

147 (VI AD) is presented as a paraphrase of Judges 20, but this is very 
doubtful, because the only specific term (äp]wtpıaotäg for àpotpiaotüs “la- 
boureurs" in 1. 5) does not fit. The link with Judges 20 supports the correction 
of c pov to @pou<cç> for ópovc, but wWpov for ópov or even @pou or pov 
cannot be excluded. In 1. 5 at the end it is érepa[, not eioeıöleiv. 148 and 149 
(VI AD) are both on the same codex leaf (see the layout on pp. 20-21). 148 is 
the main text, LXX Psalm 36 laid out per cola et commata. In the upper and 
lower margins is 149. In the upper margins, in two columns, are two notes in 
another hand: to the left on both sides of the leaf the same note taken from the 
rapadeiyuata “exemples”; to the right on the recto Luke 1:26-28 and on the 
verso Luke 1.30-32. In the lower margin on both sides of the leaf is yet another 
note, again repeated from the recto on the verso, but completed with an added 
phrase, taken from an anonymous gospel (evayyéAtov rtvÓç npoowrov). The 
note from the Examples (homiletic materials?) is the most curious. It seems to 
identify the angel Gabriel (from Luke 1) as the logos sent down from heaven 
to Mary, whose offspring is the Holy Spirit. In 1. 26 the plate shows tovtov 
instead of avtod, and the same word should be restored in |. 8. Translating 
Tov peyahov abtot Lavrokp|[à]r(op)ocas “du grand Tout-Puissant lui-même” 
makes no sense. In ll. 9-10 maybe only [Ilavto-|kpatop]ocg was written with- 
out Aöyog &ytoc, which appears in 1. 27 (indented) as a separate comment (“a 
holy word”?). Compared with the elaborate theological exegesis provided by 
E. Norelli the philological needs of this text get short shrift. 

150 (VI AD but probably later; see n. 4 on p. 26) is a fragment of a homily 
quoting Luke 2:34-35. 151 (VI AD) is a leaf from a small (7.5 x 8 cm) parch- 
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ment codex with unidentified prose. The verso starts with a new sentence, and 
inl. 10 it should just be 8anavó (subjunctive with unôév), not danav@(v). In 1. 
1 two apostrophes are used to separate interrogative ti. 152 (VI AD) is a frag- 
ment from a codex with Basil, In Hex. 1.6-7. 153 (V/VI AD) is a bifolium with 
liturgical materials (the so-called anaphora of St. Mark), copied for personal 
use, so it seems. 154 (VIII AD) isa chip of limestone from Deir el-Bahari with 
the so-called Nicene (Constantinopolitan) creed (the "papyrological" attesta- 
tions are listed on p. 58). The listing of texts on limestone chips on pp. 59-60 
only takes material with (some) Greek into account, but they all come from 
Thebes, more specifically from three monasteries (the two of Phoibammon 
and the one of Epiphanios) on the west bank. 

155 (II AD) was used earlier by P. Schubert to show how an elusive literary 
papyrus is edited in the Oxford Handbook of Papyrology (2009) 204-206. 156 
(HI AD) is a medical text. In 1. 14 it should be Jet (presumably eic) mbov. 157 
(first half of III AD) is from the same roll as PSchubart 15 and contains part 
of the astrological poem (in elegiacs) of Anoubion. The full commentary has 
now appeared in CRAI 2009, 399-432. 158 (ca. AD 400) was published earlier 
in ZPE 126 (1999) 99-114 and incorporates fragments in Berlin and Cairo. The 
papyrus codex with a Blemyomachia (in hexameters) derives from the "little" 
monastery of Phoibammon at Thebes (the editor does not specify which of 
the two Phoibammon monasteries; see on this p. 61). 159 (VI AD) is entitled 
(fr. i + ii, Il. 1-2) &ykdypuov eic tov àyó[p]eióvatov (5; £y &yliou]s óvra cannot 
be read) | xai neyaAonpentotato[v. In 1. 3 goißov could also be boiBov. 160 
(VI AD) is a parchment bifolium with a school exercise comprising Isocrates, 
Ad Demonicum 52 (red ink, on the outside front), Ad Nicoclem 42-43 and 46 
(both on the inside). The vague photos do not help unravel the editors awk- 
ward description of the piece nor confirm the readings, but the outside (p. 1) 
is illustrated below the inside (pp. 2-3) on plate XXII. 

161 (AD 136) is a declaration of camels from Soknopaiou Nesos. 162 (AD 
138-143) re-edits ZPE 141 (2002) 155-157. Col. 2 is a declaration of “birth” 
from the capital of the Arsinoite nome (the son is now six years old). 163 (II 
AD) re-edits SB 20.14070, a letter from the Arsinoite nome. What is numbered 
as l. 41 is in fact the end of 1. 40, so that 1. 42 = 41, 1. 40bis = 42, 1. 41bis = 43, 
the line following 1. 41 bis = 44, and ll. 43ff. = 45ff. 164 (II/HI AD) re-edits APF 
51 (2005) 237-249, a report of proceedings in red ink. In 1. 6 I would prefer tò 
Avtıvoeitiköv vóu[iuov over TO<v> Avtıvositiköv vou[ov. 165 (AD 230) re- 
edits SB 20.14978, a receipt for téhoc KataAoxıou@v from the Arsinoite nome. 
I would allow for two more letters at the end of ll. 2-5: t[@v kataXo-|xJLo(u@v) 
for ll. 2-3, no lacuna at the beginning of 1. 4, Hpax[Aeg]ı[av (not'Hpak[Ae]t[ac) 
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| JA (pov) for ll. 4-5, and oluvayouév[ac] at the end of 1. 5. 166 (AD 267) is 
a declaration on oath to a phylarchos from Oxyrhynchos. 

167 (AD 539-570) is a petition from a nun (doxrjtpia) to a kankellarios- 
topoteretes ava TO Aipttov. 168 (VI/VII AD) re-edits SB 16.12869, a letter con- 
veying various instructions from the bishop of Apollonopolis Parva. In l. 5 
correct the accent on bpetépa. In l. 25 map’ 6 ev should be for ñv rather than 
<ein>ev: "contrary to what was the case" (when the founder Senouthios was 
still alive). The letter is sent by a chartoularios to his "brother" Plousammon, 
a comes and what is perhaps pay(iotpw) x(aptovAapiwv) in L 1 on the verso 
(read as ...ox( )). 169 (VI or rather VII AD) is a letter to a bishop. 170 (VII 
AD) is a liturgical calendar. 

171 (first half of IV AD) is a business letter mentioning Maximianopolis 
(Kaine). The supplements to the left do not convince. In l. 9 there is a diaeresis 
over dnn-. 172 (IV/V AD) re-edits SB 16.12397, a business letter about a camel 
addressed to a grammateus of Philadelpheia. 173 (VI AD) is another letter. 
174 (VI/VII AD) is a letter of recommendation. 175 (AD 336) is an order to 
the stippourgoi of Taampemou in the Oxyrhynchite nome to pay stippia as 
rent via a pragmateutes. 176 (AD 360) is an instruction to a propoliteuomenos 
of the Arsinoite nome, with P Gen. 17.80 on the verso, which cannot be from 
the Abinnaeus archive after all, given the date of the recto. 177 (AD 385) is 
an order to deliver meat to two speculatores from Oxyrhynchus. There is an 
unhelpfully long list of such orders starting with napdoxov from Oxyrhynchus 
on pp. 175-181. 178 (late VI AD) isaletter from the Hermopolite nome on the 
back of 201. In l. 2 ebpw + inf. is just an” 179 (VI/VII AD) is an instruction 
in an arbitration case. A long (but selective) list of texts starting with n(apd) 
is given on pp. 195-197. 180 (VI/VII AD) is an order for payment for the feast 
of Thoth. In 1. 2 read Ilartvovdio(v) for IarvovBiw instead of piv (for ñutv) 
Adıöleı) following rapäoxov. This time there is no long list of orders to pay 
one self (for obvious reasons). 

181 (early VII AD) is a decision in an arbitration case. The supplement th 
avos in l. 15 is incorrect, because this is the decision of the arbiters. Before 
that vo(ráptoc) uap[ropó is misread for vió(c) Ma. [, the filiation of the third 
arbiter. Earlier on in the line AmoÀÀ@ vió(c) IIpaod can be read instead of 
AnoAAwvıo(c) tla] pwv. Hapwv has to disappear also from the supplement in 
1. 14, where it no doubt also said vid(c) so-and-so instead. 

182 (AD 468) is a petition to the defensor civitatis of Oxyrhynchus, with 
tachygraphy (205) on the back. 183 (V AD) is a draft ofa petition from Oxy- 
rhynchus with interesting scribal corrections. 184 (AD 551) isa petition which 
the editor thinks could be from Aphrodites Kome. The verb (°) in 1. 2 will 
not have been uncontracted. The name(s) in |. 6 are misread. Instead of 5v 
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ëuod Mavva (a woman) Qivov I think I see 6v guot ToavvaO( ) viod, but the 
abbreviation mark (?) following the theta is dubious. At the end of |. 5 I see 
Twavvov, not Iwävn. 185 (AD 326?) is a sale of land. The beta at the top (l. 1) 
looks modern. 186 (AD 473-490) is a division of property from Hermopolis. 
There is a helpful plan of the property described on p. 235. One of the topo- 
graphical markers is called oi Zcrfjpec. In the courtyard is a kpumtrptov. 187 
(VI AD) is a dialysis from Hermopolis. 188 (AD 616) is a lease of land from 
the capital of the Arsinoite nome. In 1. 17 it can be just nevre ápovpáv instead 
of a toponym Ilevteapovpwv. 

189 (VII AD) isa contract between two women. The subscription, for one 
of the women, is in Coptic. Instead of Tic2ei Tix« I see aıczeı ex wc “I wrote 
for her" inl. 16. What precedes in ll. 15-16 must be the name of the man who 
wrote the subscription: nana KOCMA na (son of) MIxaHx. [See now J. Diethart 
and M. Hasitzka, ZPE 177 (2011) 237-239.] 

190 (AD 522 or 523?) re-edits SB 16.13037, a sale of wine in advance 
from the Hermopolite nome. 191 (AD 526?) is another contract from the 
Hermopolite nome. 192 (AD 532) is an acknowledgment of debt from 
Heracleopolis. 193 (AD 551/2) re-edits SB 16.12510, a receipt for annona from 
Aphrodites Kome. 194 (AD 556) re-edits SB 6.9283 (from the Vienna papyrus 
collection) with a new fragment in Geneva. It is a loan of money and stippion 
from the capital of the Arsinoite nome. In 1. 5 &uo0 goes with what follows. In 
L 14 accusatives are intended. In 1. 25 the papyrus has tcov for toKov. 195 
(VI AD) is aloan of money. 196 (second half of VII AD [VI AD on the plate is 
a misprint]) is a loan of money. In 1. 7 the papyrus has ätwxov for &vokov. 197 
(AD 619-629) is a letter to a sellarios. 198 (AD 633/4) is a receipt drawn up by 
the notary Ioustos, whose dossier is laid out on pp. 301-303 (after Diethart- 
Worp, Byz.Not.). In 1. 11 the papyrus seems to have avay'krc. 199 (VII AD) is 
a receipt for diagraphon on parchment from the capital ofthe Arsinoite nome, 
as is 200 (VII AD), which was first published in Tyche 18 (2003) 129-134. 201 
(before the end of VI AD) was reused for 178 from the Hermopolite nome. 202 
(VI/VII AD) is a list of names, including Isis (Eicic in 1. 9). 203 (VI/VII AD) 
is an account. Between ll. 1 and 2 stands o(twe). In the current 1. 2 Iapev is 
clear instead of nap’ Eòo( ). 204 (VII AD) re-edits SB 16.12822, an account of 
taxes from the Arsinoite nome. 205 (ca. AD 468) is tachygraphy on the back 
of 182 from Oxyrhynchus (not the Hermopolite nome). 

These few critical remarks in no way detract from the high quality of the 
edition. There is much food for thought here. 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 50 (2013) 327-329 


Rodney Ast, Late Antique Greek Papyri in the Collection of the Fried- 
rich-Schiller-Universität Jena (P. Jena II). Papyrologische Texte und 
Abhandlungen 45. Bonn: Habelt, 2010. xxiv + 179 pages + 32 plates. 
ISBN 978-3-7749-3651-5. 


In this volume, a revised 2007 University of Toronto dissertation, Rodney 
Ast painstakingly edits forty papyri from the Jena collection. The volume is a 
sequel to PJena 1 of 1926, in which just four papyri were edited, one of which 
is re-edited here with a new fragment. The numbering of the texts in Pena 2 
is independent from PJena 1 and starts with 1. The texts in the volume under 
review are often rather fragmentary, and the most substantial is the one already 
known as PJena 1.3 (6). The editor failed to recognize the only literary frag- 
ment (15) for what it is (isopsephy), but this has now been corrected by J. Lou- 
govaya, ZPE 176 (2011) 200-204. The glossy plates are not always helpful, but 
images up to 300 dpi are available for all texts at http://www.papyrusportal.de. 

1 (298/9) is the oldest text, a contract from the capital of the Arsinoite 
nome. Whether it has anything to do with slaves is dubious. The reading in 
1. 6 (8]ovAıkd) is far from secure for lack of context. Only the prescript in ll. 
1-3 can be reconstructed with confidence. 2 (306?) is a receipt for a dowry 
from the Arsinoite nome. Again the prescript in ll. 3-4 can be restored with 
some confidence. The items included are tantalizing (i.a. a uapöpTıov “after 
the fashion of Modena" MoOovroi[o]v). 3 (337) is a loan of barley. There is no 
explanation ofthe change from "objective" (third-person) phrasing in ll. 1-3 to 
"subjective" (first-person) phrasing in the rest of the text. 4 (396) is the receipt 
made out by an eques vexillationis stationed in Latopolis for the repayment ofa 
loan by a councilor from Antinoopolis (known councilors from Antinoopolis 
are listed on pp. 17-20). The reading in l. 11 cannot be correct unless the ac- 
cusatives in l. 10 are taken as an extension of the subject of the infinitive in 1. 
9 (rather than as an extension of the prepositional phrase in l. 9). 5a (472) isa 
fragment from Hermopolis with a consular date. 5b (in a similar script as 5a) 
may be from a list of names. 6 (from Hermopolis, 477) is the re-edition (see 
above) of a lease of land with added details about the vineyard (of which the 
yield is split equally between owner and lessee). 7 (482-484) is the beginning 
of a contract, possibly from the Arsinoite nome. 

8-13 (V/VI?) are receipts for annona from villages in the Antinoite nome 
loaded onto ships (document type discussed generally on pp. 39-45). The re- 
ceipts are made out to Makarios son of Pabion otp(atıwrng) (with the last- 
mentioned title in 8 and 11). The shipowner in 12 is a tribune; in 13, a poli- 
teuomenos. 12 is written transversa charta in long lines as is 13. 14 (V/VI?) is 
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another receipt (£vráytov), which the editor links with the preceding group 
based on a dubious reading of a place name in l. 1. The receipt is written 
transversa charta in lines of unknown length. On the only literary text, 15, see 
above. 16 (second half of V?) is a receipt for annona militaris for the Mauri in 
Hermopolis and for canonica. 17 (515?) is aloan of 3 solidi (minus 18 keratia) 
between two Mauri. In the introduction the editor discusses the possibility that 
one of them is also known from the Taurinus archive (BGU 12 and 17). The 
inventory number 3271 in the header is a mistake for 327 (or 337, as given at 
http://www.papyrusportal.de). 

18-20 (V/VI?) are property surveys of unknown provenance. They men- 
tion merides (discuses on pp. 70-72 and listed on pp. 157-166), and the mea- 
surements used include mnygic otepeoi (18) and the Baiov (in 19; 4 baia = 1 
amma). The arithmetic used in measuring the size of the plots is discussed on 
pp. 73-74. When the editor says that it is “neat and accurate,” we have to take 
this with a grain of salt: calculating surfaces à légyptienne is only “neat and 
accurate" when the plots are square; it is too generous when the plots have an 
irregular shape. 19 could be from a codex. 

21 (V/VI2) is an opisthograph account of koAavóapiká, a kind of New 
Year's bonus for officials (evidence laid out on pp. 95-96). Here a consul (hypa- 
tos) gets 12 solidi, a hypodektes 8 solidi, and his scriniarius 3 solidi, each solidus 
minus 3 keratia. 22 (V/VI?) is a receipt for grain from Hermopolis (by the 
Athenian measure) issued by a sitologos. Again, the receipt is written transversa 
charta in long lines. 23-27 (V/V]) are orders for payment issued by one Phoi- 
bammon Àaurpotatos from Hermopolis; 29 might well belong to this group. 
24-27 and P Herm. 76 are addressed to another Phoibammon, pronoetes (ofthe 
epoikion Hermodorou). 23, 27, and 28 (issued by one Ioannes) have a different 
format from the others (24-26, written transversa charta in long lines). 26 is an 
order to pay tpooqopá to a village church. 27 includes a list of recipients one of 
whom is a meizoteros; the reading in 1. 4 makes them rouóápia "servants" who 
are getting a clothing allowance (1 solidus minus 3 keratia each), but Beorti[o]v 
here is highly doubtful (cf., however, CPR 14.41.1-3). 27 is theonly order writ- 
ten with the fibers; presumably the format was chosen to accommodate the list 
(broken off at the bottom). 

30-34 (late VI/VI?) are accounts of wine from Hermopolis (listed with 
several other wine accounts from Hermopolis on pp. 125-126). 32 was crossed 
out, and 33 was written on its back. 35 (late V/VI?) is an account of wheat and 
barley from Hermopolis. 36 (V/VI) isan account ofexpenses from Hermopolis 
with some commodity prices (in the table on p. 141 it should be quantity, not 
price, per solidus). 37-39 (VI?) are three related accounts. 37 lists purchases 
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in Alexandria, including peacocks. 39 is for combustibles for the bath of the 
praetorium. 

On pp. 166-167 the editor lists corrections to published papyri, but he does 
not always indicate where the corrections appear in the volume. The indices are 
modest. The forty texts edited in this volume are fragmentary and only yield 
something under pressure. The editor may have overdone it in some cases. 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 50 (2013) 331-334 


Günter Poethke, Sebastian Prignitz, and Veit Vaelske, Das Aktenbuch 
des Aurelios Philammon. Prozessberichte, Annona militaris und Magie 
in BGU IV 1024-1027. Archiv für Papyrusforschung, Beiheft 34. Ber- 
lin and Boston: De Gruyter, 2012. x + 156 pages + 20 plates. ISBN: 
978-3-11-028276-4. 


This is a labor of love. Poethke cum suis re-edit BGU 4.1024-1027 and add 
the pages of this fourth-century codex miscellaneus that W. Schubart did not 
include in his 1904 edition.! The new edition pushes Schubart's sometimes 
adventurous readings even further, perhaps sometimes too far. The color plates 
do notalways confirm the readings where they are in doubt. The ordering ofthe 
leaves argued for in the first section ofthe introduction (pp. 3-9) is not entirely 
convincing, but I have nothing better to offer. The mixture of records of pro- 
ceedings, receipts and such for the annona militaris, and magical texts do not 
make for a thematic unity, although the editors think that some ofthe magical 
texts may be related to the interest in legal matters shown by the inclusion of 
the records of proceedings (pp. 130-131; but that only goes for the vikntikôv 
spell in 9.9-12). The records of proceedings appear at best as literary reflections 
of reality, although the editors do not always avoid tying them in with rather 
precise historical circumstances (pp. 71-72; hardly as early as before AD 140). 

From the annona militaris receipts it follows that the owner of the codex 
was Aurelius Philammon, attested from 357 until 393/4. Given that the Mahn- 
schreiben mentions the comes flavialis Asklepiades (known from Pell. 1.15 of 
357), the receipts, if copying them into the codex was triggered by the Mahn- 
schreiben, and the annona militaris accounts date from the earliest stages of 
Philammons career as £nıueAntng, around 357-359 (pp. 10-11)? The receipts, 
the Mahnschreiben, the accounts, the records of proceedings, and the magi- 
cal texts are in five different hands (pp. 12-18). When the accounts use a first 
person singular verb (Se5wka appears three times, in 1.3, 25.12, and 28.11), 
we have to assume Philammon is the author. As Schreiber 1 he is therefore also 
the scribe of the records of proceedings (“Philammon lässt Musterprozesse 
aufzeichnen" on p. 22 is incorrect). 

The reader should be aware that whereas the Textedition on pp. 25-52 
follows the order of the leaves argued for by the editors, the reading Text, 


1 W. Brashear, "Zwei Zauberformulare, APF 38 (1992) 19-26 at 19-24 published one 
and a half page of magical texts not included by Schubart in BGU 4.1024-1027. They 
reappear here much improved. 

? Note that on p. 11, thelast paragraph should read: “Die Niederschrift der p. 1, 25-28 
sowie p. 15/16 wird in dieser Zeit [357-359] zu denken sein” 
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translation, and commentary are given on pp. 55-137 inan arbitrary order: first 
come the seven records of proceedings, then the four annona militaris receipts 
and the related Mahnschreiben, then the numerous accounts, and finally the 
three pages of magical texts. Inserted are excursuses about the language of the 
records of proceedings (following the Text of the records of proceedings) and 
about three issues having to do with the magical texts (following the Text ofthe 
magical texts). Since the Textedition contains the apparatus, readers will want 
to consult it, but there are no references from the Textedition to the various 
parts of the Text, translation, and commentary later on in the volume, which 
readers will also want to consult. The text portions translated and commented 
on in the Text are numbered according to the pages in the Textedition, so it is 
easier to consult the Textedition when one is working from the Text than vice 
versa. One can only hope that this arbitrary ordering ofthe Text of papyri does 
not become a trend. 

The reader should also be aware that the plates do not always illustrate the 
pages of the codex separately. In five cases two pages are included on one plate, 
and they are not consecutive pages. To top it all off, there are no references to 
the plates in the Textedition or the Text, and the table on p. ix does not help 
either. Here is an index of the codex in the order of the pages established by 
the editors: 


Page Where to find the Text Where to find the plate 

1 pp. 100-101 Tafel I right 

2 blank Tafel II left 

3-8 pp. 55-86 Tafel III right, IV left, V, VI, VIL, 
VIII left 

9 pp. 114-119 Tafel IX right 

10-11 blank Tafel X 

12-13 pp. 101-102 Tafel IX left, XI 

14 blank Tafel XII 

15-16 pp. 87-93 Tafel XIII, XIV 

17-21 pp. 102-107 Tafel VIII right, VII left, IV right, 
III left, II right 

22-23 pp. 119-133 Tafel I left, XV 

24 blank Tafel XVI 

25-26.1-7 pp. 107-110 Tafel XVII, XVIII top 

26.8-25-27 pp. 94-99 Tafel XVIII bottom, XIX 

28 pp. 110-112 Tafel XX 


Ihe records of proceedings are “keine Aktenauszüge, sondern ... eine 
Zusammenstellung mit literarischen Qualitäten, die interessierte Leser über 
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den Kreis der Juristen hinaus ansprechen kanm” (p. 83). The reconstruction of 
the cases and the prefect's decisions is difficult because of the damaged state 
of the papyrus. In 3.6-9 the switch from singular to plural to singular to plural 
does not convince. In 3.8 kaipvtdete could also be for xnpürtterau. In 3.20 
npén[o]voa is hardly “eingeschritten.” The legal case is unclear: why would 
the husband accuse his wife for killing her lover? In 4.12 xAndevra for a dead 
person (“Abgerufenen”) is at least remarkable. So is the four times repeated rjv 
in 4.14-16 at the beginning of each clause. In 5.8 tov dotiäpıov abro is “his 
(the prefects) hastiarius? The genetive participles in this and the following 
line go with äotıäpıov and should have been in the accusative. There does not 
seem enough room for Kkekpixévou in 5.15. In 6.20 <p> may not be necessary 
if we take £v[6]npor in the previous line as citizens rather than “Nichtbürger” 
(p. 77). Once thecitizens ask for Diodemoss release, Zephyrios therefore has to 
find another excuse not to release him. In 5.21 oov is indeed not “now” (“Nun” 
but "therefore? In 6.26 add the bracket missing in the Textedition ([npóOgctv 
... Jets). The phrase at the end of 7.5 belongs to the quotation. As elsewhere in 
the records of proceedings, ó ñyguov in 7.19 is indented to mark the response 
of the prefect. The reading and translation of 7.23-24, tò dé té[Aoc ó]ucc vi 
n£pióv ékxaztrjAevev “am Ende verhókerte sie gleichsam noch das Überleben,” 
is unintelligible. The editors explain it unconvincingly as "sie verkaufte sich an 
ihren Mörder” (p. 84). In 8.5 the nu of tov is not crossed out, but the sentence 
remains unclear. 

The re-edition of the first magical page in the codex yields another in- 
stance of Taw (9.4) and a new reading for the purpose of the second spell (eig 
ónr[aoí]av, 9.5). The re-edition of the second magical page yields additional 
verses from the first book of the Iliad in 22.8-9 and 12-13. The third magical 
page mentions, apart from Iao, Sabaoth, Michael, and Gabriel, which raises 
the issue of the religious "affiliation" of the author of the magical texts - if 
not of Philammon as the owner of the codex. The mixture of pagan and Jew- 
ish elements, even in a Christian context, is quite normal at this time (cf. pp. 
135-137). It goes too far to assert that the magical texts in this codex were not 
meant to be put in practice but that instead they were included as evidence 
of some sort for the higher authorities (p. 137), for which the Aktenbuch was 
supposedly put together. 

In the first annona militaris receipt, the expression ta kaotpa (15.5) is 
just Philae, not “Philae und die Aussenposten” (cf. p. 90). The same mistake 
in 16.6 and 25, where the expression mi tàv tönwv means “daselbst,” not 
"Syene mit den Aussenposten" (p. 90). The Mahnschreiben does seem to men- 
tion such "Aussenposten" by locating the soldiers who have not received their 
annona militaris £v épnuois vónoic (26.25), but that there is a direct relation- 
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ship between the receipts and the Mahnschreiben is merely assumed by the 
editors. In 16.9 Hlauodvi{vi} xevvápyo a’ Epkoboewg cannot be confirmed 
from the plate. Pamounis reappears as Pamounios in 28.16, where his title is 
abbreviated as &katövtapxog (centurio) normally is, but the editors resolve the 
abbreviation there as the otherwise unattested kévrapyoc as well. In 16.9 one 
can perhaps read Iauobvi Aystapyw, but that is likewise unattasted. The pla- 
cename ’Epkoboewg is also unattested elsewhere. In 26.8, the Mahnschreiben, 
note the apostrophe in Aopit’ttoc. In 27.9-10 matdi[K]ij¢ should not be trans- 
lated “kleinlich” but surely stands for medtxijc, having to do with infantry as 
opposed to cavalry. In 27.11 there does not seem enough space for [aì katop]- 
Owoavtecs and just k[arop]8woavtes would do. 

The Coptic looking Twote in 25.18 is in reality the common abbreviation 
for abtdc followed by ore. The entry in this account has to be read as t@ 
(adt®) dore Enapxık® . [, “to the same (presumably Phibios from the line 
above) for the prefect's assistant ...” 

Apart from the organizational problems signaled above, this new edition 
finally presents Philammons curious codex in a form that will ensure the wider 
readership from students of law, magic, and fourth-century administration 
that it deserves. 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 
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Jitse H.F. Dijkstra, Syene I: The Figural and Textual Graffiti from the 
Temple of Isis at Aswan, with a contribution on the Egyptian texts by 
E. Cruz-Uribe. Beiträge zur ägyptischen Bauforschung und Alter- 
tumskunde 18. Darmstadt and Mainz: Philipp von Zabern, 2012. 239 
pages + CD-ROM. ISBN 978-3-8053-4395-4. 


In The Figural and Textual Graffiti from the Temple of Isis at Aswan, J.H.F. 
Dijkstra has presented us with a unique study that deserves our attention for 
several reasons. First and foremost the author has won great merit by publish- 
ing each and every trace of every graffito, be it textual, be it figural, found 
in the temple in question. One will be able to form a well-founded opinion 
of the secondary use of the free surfaces in an Egyptian temple through the 
ages. These consist of 179 figural graffiti in Part I, and 117 hieroglyphic and 
demotic texts (contributed by E. Cruz-Uribe), 18 Greek and Coptic texts, and 
38 modern texts in Part II. The attempt at completeness adds greatly to the 
value of the treatment of each individual part of this study. True, the attempt 
is possible chiefly because the temple is so small (thus, the publication contains 
no more than five [pairs of] feet, not hundreds as at other temples), but it is 
entirely and utterly praiseworthy. 

Mr. Dijkstra deserves much praise and commendation for having com- 
posed an in-depth study of the figural graffiti found in the temple, in which he 
draws on an exceedingly rich documentation of figural graffiti from Graeco- 
Roman Egypt. The build-up of the volume alone shows the importance at- 
tached to this subject by the author. And rightly so, because the subject has 
been much neglected in the past. The author offers here a detailed discussion of 
the temples figural graffiti divided over several sections: construction graffiti, 
feet, animals, gods and men, boats, crosses, and miscellaneous. As a true ar- 
chaeologist he attempts to link the spread of the graffiti over the temple with 
the rise of the ground level through time by carefully exploiting the heights at 
which the graffiti were placed. The results are by necessity fairly rough, but cor- 
respond with the phases in the use of the building as a temple of Isis, its reuse 
as a church, and so on. The dates appended to these phases are taken from what 
has been established for the history of the building to the graffiti rather than 
vice versa, but as such it is interesting to be able to date a particular picture of 
a ship after the ninth/tenth century because of its placement. Looking at the 
ship itself one would never have guessed. 

Where the archaeological context fails to distinguish between two phases, 
one is left with ones understanding of a particular figure to determine its date. 
The four frontal views of men with the arms raised, so-called orantes, for ex- 
ample, are as a group taken as Christian on p. 65 (nos. 54-55, 62, 66), but apart 
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from the warm Christian feeling the Latin word evokes, the author leaves us 
in doubt about his grounds. That the subject is more complex becomes appar- 
ent when we find that an entirely comparable fifth figure with arms stretched 
out (!) is called *man with palm branch in hand" on p. 66 (no. 56): because 
of the association of the latter figure with a demotic inscription, and hence 
its apparent earlier date, it is dissociated from the orantes. We know that the 
Egyptians of the Graeco-Roman period also prayed with raised arms, but usu- 
ally in profile, "like an Egyptian; as for example in the picture accompanying 
a demotic graffito on the roof of the temple at Edfu (illustrated below),' while 
for frontal representations we would have to search sources with a “classi- 
cal" iconography such as the Kom Abou Bellou stelae. I wonder whether the 
author has here missed a chance of tracing continuity between Christian and 
pre-Christian religiosity, and I suspect that the subject of the orantes is larger 
than the world of the graffiti to which the author seems to confine himself. 
People who specialize in the subject matter of the iconographical sources 


ny 
X 


collected here will find points to agree or disagree with the author, as is only 
natural; however, the important and laudable point is that these materials are 
not only presented here, but also interpreted. With the crosses, for example, 
the author has excelled himself by distinguishing nine types of crosses besides 
the Maltese cross, which does not occur in the Isis temple of Aswan. These nine 
types include two which are not proper crosses. Type 8 is the symbol & (no. 
119), “not a cross but rather a geometrical design,’ which is included among 
the crosses "since such designs are commonly found with crosses, as at Deir 
el-Medina [one out offour temples showing the sign listed on p. 92, n. 439], and 
can be expected to have had a similar function" (p. 84). Type 9 "are X-shaped 
with arms that are elliptic, like the petals of a flower" (X and $ nos. 148-149), 
“incised in a horizontal surface, at Aswan in the pavement, rather than on a 
vertical surface, such as the temple's walls, as with all other crosses from the 
Isis temple" (p. 84). It does not seem wise to treat as a cross what cannot really 
be called a cross, because this will inevitably lead to confusion: if in this study 
the cross is described as having had two functions in the Isis temple, i.e. “be- 


! D. Devauchelle, "Les graffites démotiques du toit du temple d'Edfou; BIFAO 83 
(1983) 125, no. 7 (Pl. 18). 
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ing left by visitors" and “apotropaic” (p. 83), which of these is then to be taken 
as similar with that of type 8? Figures of boats were also found in connection 
with crosses and their “meaning” was also that of “being left by visitors” but 
the boats remain boats. And if we subsequently turn to the seven other types 
of crosses, where do they come from? What is the use of all these distinctions? 
Do they provide dating criteria? Do they correspond to denominations? Or are 
they merely conditioned by esthetic considerations? Why is the cross potent 
called "cross ‘potent”? So many questions, so few answers. 

As a demotic specialist I feel more at ease with the demotic part of the 
study. Here one cannot but be deeply impressed by the difficulty of the task that 
Mr. Dijkstra has entrusted to our colleague E. Cruz-Uribe, because the major- 
ity ofthe graffiti have been written in ink (!), which has grown extremely faint 
over the ages. On top of that, there is little light in the temple, and a number 
of the texts have been maltreated in recent years by attempts at conservation 
which do not seem to have achieved the desired results. Mr. Cruz-Uribe could 
build on first editions of 43 out of his 117 texts by E. Bresciani in her study of 
the temple, but for some of these the first editions were already fairly tentative, 
so it is not surprising that some of Bresciani’s texts could not be identified in 
this edition (Graff.Syene 184 z Graff. Assuan 9, 240 z 18, 252 z 35, 264 # 41). 
This proves how difficult these texts are, and it also goes to show what may 
be expected from the nearly eighty new texts contained in the volume. Yet we 
now have a better idea of what the Egyptians scribbled onto their temple walls, 
a picture largely confirming the impression we had from the Medinet Habu 
graffiti,’ but a far more precise impression, with the comprehensive publica- 
tion of the Syene texts. 

As noteworthy among the new texts I think the following deserve to be 
mentioned: no. 186, the cipher 30 (4); no. 190, a caption to a picture of the 
god Khnum; no. 282, a brief historical account apparently related to the case 
of no. 283 (= Graff. Assuan 43); several accounts (i.a. nos. 266 and 286); and a 
great number of proper names written in isolation or as part of proskynemata 
which one will find easily through the index of names. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out that the book has been produced 
in a lavish manner, and, yes, the result is breathtakingly beautiful. The book 
is properly bound, but above all, it is large, 14 inches high. I love the Bembo 
type face used for the English text: the capital R with its long oblique stroke 
always makes me think of someone testing the water with one toe. The lay- 


? E. Bresciani and S. Pernigotti, Assuan. Il tempio tolemaico di Isi. I blocchi decorati 
e iscritti (Pisa 1978). 
> W.E Edgerton, Medinet Habu Graffiti Facsimiles (Chicago 1937). 
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out is careful, clear, and manages well without running heads: hand facsimiles 
accompany the treatment of all figural, all demotic, and some Coptic graffiti, 
a great help for the reader. The volume concludes with indices (the word in- 
dices unfortunately merely a selection), with wonderful figures showing the 
distribution ofthe texts over the walls, and with plates on proper photographic 
paper showing nice views of the building, outside and inside, most Greek and 
modern graffiti, but only one showing three Coptic texts (nos. 311-313), and 
one with two demotic ones (unreadable no. 185, and no. 186 containing the 
handsomely written cipher “30” only). A CD-ROM in the inside back cover 
provides nice color photographs of all demotic texts. So if the volume may be 
thought to be expensive, the buyer will find it is worth every penny. 


Universität Trier Sven P. Vleeming 
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T.V. Evans and D.D. Obbink (eds.), The Language of the Papyri. Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 2010. xxii + 362 pages. ISBN 978-0- 
19-923708-1. 


Documentary papyri are an important source for language use. This goes 
for Greek as well as Latin, Demotic, Coptic, and Arabic. The language intended 
by the title ofthe book under review is (post-classical) Greek, but there are two 
chapters on Latin on its own: chapter 9 by Peter Kruschwitz on Latin in inscrip- 
tions on Pompeian walls and chapter 10 by Hilla Halla-aho, a preview of her 
monograph of 2009.! For the other languages one will have to look elsewhere.’ 

The Greek of the papyri has been studied with the tools of the neo-gram- 
marians (especially in Maysers Grammatik) and with the interests of New 
Testament scholars in mind (ever since Deissmann?). Papyrologists also have 
a dictionary (Preisigke) and yet another edge over Greek epigraphers: transla- 
tions of more than half of all documentary papyri, most of them included in 
the editions themselves. 

The volume under review comes out of a conference held in Oxford in 
2006 and intends to broaden the scope of linguistic approaches to (mainly) 
Greek papyri. The chapters are case studies of a wide variety of approaches 
rather than comprehensive treatments of their specific subjects, and the cover- 
age is necessarily spotty (nothing much on phonology [exceptin Martti Leiwos 
long and interesting chapter 6 on imperatives in Greek letters from Mons Clau- 
dianus, specifically pp. 214-218] or morphology). For a more comprehensive 
overview see Horsley's New Docs. 5, which is not mentioned. 

After an introductory chapter 1 by the editors, Trevor Evans and Dirk 
Obbink, summarizing the contents and explaining the (unhelpful) division of 
the volume into "linguistic change and diversity" and "language contact” the 
volume opens with an important chapter 2 by John Lee on the "future auxil- 
iary" use of the verb 0é£À@ in papyri and elsewhere. The 42 examples listed on 
pp. 23-32 include six papyri from the third century BC to the fifth century AD 
and are given in reverse chronological order from 458 BC to ca. AD 600. As 
an auxiliary the verb H&Aw replaced u£AXc for the immediate future (also in 
the past), but it always occurs with the infinitive, never with (Ü vo as in later 
Greek. Lee also establishes another auxiliary use of the aorist imperative of 


!H. Halla-aho, The Non-Literary Latin Letters: A Study of their Syntax and Pragmatics 
(Helsinki 2009; reviewed by C. George in BASP 47 [2010] 323-327) 

? E.g. A. Papaconstantinou (ed.), The Multi-Lingual Experience in Egypt, from the 
Ptolemies to the “Abbassids (Ashgate 2010). 

? See now A. Gerber, Deissmann the Philologist (Berlin and New York 2010). 
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the verb éw: “(please) do or don't" (most of the examples listed on pp. 32-33 
are from papyri). 

Willy Clarysses chapter 3 on the early Ptolemaic archive of the engineers 
Kleon and Theodoros is a preview of P Petr.2 2. The range of Greek in the let- 
ters and petitions in the archive, as written from Alexandria (with a reed pen) 
or locally in the Arsinoite nome (also with an ^Egyptian" rush pen), is quite 
instructive. There are useful asides on the long-term development of the lan- 
guage (e.g., the reappearance of rare combinations of enclitic ye with kaírot 
and wévtot in Late Antiquity, on p. 39, or the ascendancy of iva over önwg, 
on pp. 43-45). The following chapter 4 by one of the editors, Trevor Evans, on 
the Zenon archive is necessarily much less comprehensive (most attention is 
paid to the use of “aspirated” &qseováAkapyev by one of Zenon’s correspondents, 
Amyntas). 

The next chapter 5 by Raffaele Luiselli on authorial revision marshals some 
of the unique evidence for this phenomenon in papyrus letters and petitions 
from the Roman period. There are interesting observations on BeogıAng (p. 77, 
n. 21) and the word order in direct addresses to high officials (tyyeuwv Kópie, 
never the other way round, pp. 78-81). 

Chapter 8 by Patrick James hammers out the differences between önAodrtau 
+ acc. cum inf. (rare) and the much more common óñÀov (with or without 
a verb, not just &otı), preferably followed by ötı so much so that by the sixth 
century it is almost always óñÀov Ott if not quite ónÀovórt (occasionally Ôé is 
inserted). 

Useful but somewhat marginal to the volume are chapter 7 on the use of 
metronymics by Mark Depauw, in which he suggests that the strict definition 
of status groups by the Roman government led to greater "pedigree conscious- 
ness" and the concomitant use of metronymics from the third quarter of the 
first century AD, and chapter 11 on the representation of Egyptian names in 
early Ptolemaic Greek texts by Brian Muhs, largely based on the partially bilin- 
gual O. Taxes 1 and 2, in which he shows that the sudden increase in language 
contact in the early third century BC temporarily led to a diverse range of 
sometimes "unorthodox" representations, including direct transliteration of 


^ On the form š0ëÀo see now W. Clarysse, "Ihe Democratisation of Atticism: 9£Àc 
and'E0&Xo in Papyri and Inscriptions,” ZPE 167 (2008) 144-148. 

5 On the palaeographical issues raised by Evans (pp. 59-53) cf. now W. Clarysse, "Ihe 
Zenon Papyri Thirty Years On? in 100 anni di istituzioni fiorentine per la papirologia 
(Firenze 2009) 31-43 at 37-43 (on Zenon’s own hand). 

° On the corrections in the drafts of the petition of Ammon (pp. 81-82) cf. also my 
remarks in P. van Minnen, “Ihe Letter (and Other Papers) of Ammon: Panopolis in the 
Fourth Century A.D., in Perspectives on Panopolis (Leiden 2002) 177-199 at 194-197. 
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the Egyptian filiation markers as na and ra (admittedly only in Upper Egypt 
and only attested for a few scribes). 

Chapter 12 by Ian Rutherford explores the bilingual or rather “bigraphic” 
ostraca from Narmouthis (mainly those in O.Narm.dem. 3), which include 
Greek termini technici in Greek in an otherwise Egyptian context (e.g. Greek 
verbs almost consistently preceded by ir, as they are by p in Coptic) and sug- 
gest that this kind of interference was much more common than the “puristic” 
Demotic papyri would led us to believe. 

Chapter 13 by Eleanor Dickey discusses probable Latin influence on Greek 
expressions of requests (£pwr@ + inf. [post-classical] but also + imp. and + iva 
+ subj., as in Lat. rogo (ut), and rapakaAo + inf. [post-classical in the mean- 
ing “to request”] but also + imp. and + iva + fut., as in Lat. oro (ut)), espe- 
cially tempting in cases where the two verbs épwt@ kai mapaxahw are paired. 
Chapter 14 by Panagiotis Filos presents the evidence for Graeco-Latin hybrids 
(including still productive types of “hybridization”: cf., e.g., “narratology”). 
As table 14.3 on p. 239 predictably brings out, hybrid compounds (helpfully 
listed on pp. 248-252) are especially frequent in times when compounds in 
general are used to excess such as in the sixth century AD. The data are heavily 
dependent on two studies by E. Dickey and S. Daris.” In chapter 15 Anastasia 
Maravela-Solbakk adds more examples ofthe influence of Latin on Greek from 
the specialized vocabulary for flavored wines, which the documentary papyri 
share with medical literature. 

Chapter 16 by Francesca Schironi explores ethnographic “translation” into 
Greek, drawing on her monograph of 2009. 

The last chapter 17 by Stanley Porter and Matthew O'Donnellis a general 
one on how "corpus linguistics" can be applied to Greek papyri. 

Given that full bibliographical details are given in the notes to the indi- 
vidual chapters, the bibliography at the end (pp. 313-334) appears superflu- 
ous. A “bibliographical essay" (where to go for more) would have been more 
helpful. There are, however, full indexes. The volume under review certainly 
whets the appetite. 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 


7 E. Dickey, "Latin Influence on the Greek of Documentary Papyri: An Analysis of 
Its Chronological Distribution” ZPE 145 (2003) 249-257, and S. Daris, Il lessico latino 
nel greco d'Egitto (2nd ed.; Barcelona 1991) 

8 F. Schironi, From Alexandria to Babylon: Near Eastern Languages and Hellenistic 
Erudition in the Oxyrhynchus Glossary (P.Oxy. 1802 + 4812) (Berlin and New York 2009; 
reviewed by S. Torallas Tovar in BASP 48 [2011] 283-284). 
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Marja Vierros, Bilingual Notaries in Hellenistic Egypt: A Study of Greek 
as a Second Language. Collectanea Hellenistica 5. Brussels: Koninklij- 
ke Vlaamse Academie van Belgié voor Wetenschappen en Kunsten, 
2012. 291 pages. ISBN 90-6569-103-3. 


In the linguistics of Greek and Latin, two areas of research that are es- 
pecially lively at the moment are sociolinguistic in nature: both studies of bi- 
and multilingualism in the ancient world and investigations of the evidence 
provided by the papyri for non-literary forms of the classical languages have 
drawn on recent advances in theoretical literature on how language reflects the 
societies in which it is spoken.! Marja Vierros (henceforth V.) draws on both 
of these recent strands of work in her examination of the Greek of notarial 
contracts in the family archives of Hellenistic Pathyris to determine the extent 
to which it has been affected by interference from Egyptian as the first language 
of the scribes. The book is divided into two halves: in the first four chapters, 
she gives background information on the use of papyri as linguistic evidence, 
the linguistic state of affairs in Hellenistic Egypt generally and, more specifi- 
cally, in the areas of Upper Egypt around Pathyris in the second and early first 
centuries BC, and of the workings of the notaries (ayopavöuoı). In the second 
half, she offers three chapters on the linguistic details: phonology, case usage, 
and a handful of syntactic issues, like relative clause construction. All in all, the 
linguistic pay-off is perhaps not quite as rich in the end as one might like, but 
V. deserves credit for providing a meticulous look at a collection of documents 
that has a unique potential to shed light on the Greek spoken by Egyptians. 

In the introductory chapter, V. begins by setting out the nature of her 
corpus: 148 documents, all linked with a particular agoranomos, all from the 
Thebaid (and mostly from Pathyris), from the period 174-88 BC. (A concor- 
dance of the documents is provided in the first of V’s four useful appendices.) 
Basic sociolinguistic terminology is also presented, with the sensible, if not 


! Important recent monographs on bilingualism in the ancient world include J. N. 
Adams, Bilingualism and the Latin Language (Cambridge 2003), and volumes edited 
by J. N. Adams, M. Janse, and S. Swain, Bilingualism in Ancient Society (Oxford 2002), 
and P. James and A. Mullen, Multilingualism in the Graeco-Roman Worlds (Cambridge 
2012); it is also a theme important in E. Dickey's new edition of the Hermeneumata 
Pseudodositheana (Cambridge 2012). Other linguistic studies of evidence from non- 
literary texts include volumes edited by T. Evans and D. Obbink, The Language of the 
Papyri (Oxford 2010), and E. Dickey and A. Chahoud, Colloquial and Literary Latin 
(Cambridge 2010), as well as The Non-literary Latin Letters: A Study of their Syntax 
and Pragmatics (Helsinki 2009), a study by H. Halla-aho, like Vierros of the University 
of Helsinki. 
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especially surprising, positioning of the Greek of the documents as contact- 
induced language change (as opposed to creolization or language death). The 
second chapter moves to more substantial material in its discussion of the 
relative use of Greek and Egyptian in Hellenistic Egypt. She starts by giv- 
ing the general picture of Demotic Egyptian giving way to Greek in official 
documents during the reign of Ptolemy II, with documents in one language 
remarkably free of influence from the other. The Ptolemies themselves did not 
trouble to learn Egyptian (until, famously, Cleopatra), but the Egyptian priest- 
hood showed their support for the rulers through the use of both languages 
in inscriptions like the Rosetta Stone. V. also surveys recent literature on the 
ethnicity of Hellenistic Egypt, with the natural disclaimer that our evidence 
largely consists ofthe ethnics and personal names of the papyri, which are not 
as reliable an indicator of ethnicity as one might like. Especially after the third 
century, onomastics cease to be very informative, as Greek names connected 
with the ruling dynasty become popular with native Egyptians, and as choice 
of a Greek or Egyptian form of ones name comes to be determined by context, 
such as ones occupation. After looking at a couple of documents that attest 
explicitly to bilingualism (Chrest.Wilck. 50, UPZ 1.148), V. notes the difficulty 
of determining when a particular bilingual person was a Greek colonist who 
learned Egyptian or a Hellenized Egyptian who learned Greek; she conserva- 
tively concludes that we can reckon with a bilingual administration, primarily 
drawn on native Egyptians, that could deal with the elite in Greek and with 
the people in Egyptian. 

In Chapter 3, V. focuses on Pathyris, useful for her purposes because its 
archives contain documents written in both languages. (That said, it is rare that 
asingle document has both Greek and Egyptian.) First, she addresses the issue 
of language choice: on the whole, there was a lot of flexibility as to whether 
documents were written in Greek or Egyptian, but certain classes of document 
do exhibit clear preferences: Egyptian for marriage and divorce contracts and 
temple oaths, Greek for wills; sales and loans were done in both languages, 
with Greek preferred when it was important to register the sale immediately. 
It is particularly instructive when V. focuses on individual archives, like that of 
Peteharsemtheus, with 113 texts (half Greek, half Egyptian) the largest archive 
from Pathyris. Nearly all the Greek documents are sales and loans (agoranomic 
contracts), whereas the Demotic documents are mostly tax receipts. But there 
are also seven letters in the archive, five (in both languages) sent by Peteharse- 
mtheus' brother Petesouchos when he was away on campaign with the army 
in 96-84 BC. Petesouchos was apparently illiterate, so his choice of language 
may have depended on the availability of scribes in one or the other of the 
languages, but V. also observes that the Greek letters are written for a wider 
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audience, and the Egyptian ones are more personal, suggesting that the first 
language of the family was Egyptian. The situation is fairly similar to the one 
closed find from Pathyris, the archive of Horos. Again, nearly all of the Greek 
documents are agoranomic contracts, but so too are many of the Egyptian 
documents, with sale documents more often in Greek, loan contracts more 
often in Demotic. As for the diachronic trend, use of Egyptian becomes more 
common as one approaches 88 BC, when Pathyris disappears from the record. 

V. turns to the notaries in Chapter 4, both introducing her cast of char- 
acters and sketching out the procedures that are most likely to have produced 
the surviving papyri. After going through the format of the agoranomic docu- 
ments - a section conveniently supplemented with examples in the third ap- 
pendix - V. gives an account of the agoranomic offices (ápyeia) in the Thebaid, 
of which only those at Krokodilopolis and Pathyris (a branch office of the for- 
mer) are well-attested in surviving papyri. The great advantage of these docu- 
ments for linguistic work is that they can be assigned to individual agoranomoi, 
allowing V. to tease out features of individual idiolects. The obvious question 
is: who actually wrote the documents? Perhaps the most important point of 
information is that, while the signature of the document is nearly always in 
the same hand of the contract itself, several different hands can be associated 
with the signature of a single notary. Given the limited knowledge of Greek 
in the area, we can assume a model in which a given notary composed tem- 
plates for documents - particular formulaic sequences in the standard types of 
documents typically match particular notaries — but these were then copied by 
apprentices. This leads V. to the sensible conclusion that: "The syntax [of the 
documents] is probably that of the original notary, but some morphological 
and orthographic features may be due to the copyist’s pen" (p. 105). In passing, 
V. also notes the family relationships between many of the notaries: many can 
be shown to have had a strong Egyptian background, but all used Greek or 
Hellenized names when on duty as agoranomoi. 

With Chapter 5, V. moves into detailed linguistic analyses of the papyri, 
beginning with phonology. On the whole, the contracts are written in an edu- 
cated Greek that adheres by and large to the standard orthography. Even so, 
some of the variant spellings typical of the Greek of Hellenistic Egypt make 
an apperance. For instance, there is confusion of et and 1, nearly always before 
a consonant or at the end of a word, as Teodorsson’s findings would lead one 
to expect.? Unfortunately, the fact that this is a comparatively restricted and 
formulaic corpus means that the conclusions are necessarily limited: we learn 
that et is erroneously used more often for ï than for 1, but can go no further 


2 $.- T. Teodorsson, The Phonology of Ptolemaic Koine (Lund 1977). 
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than that since the evidence is skewed by the disproportionately high number 
of examples of npäëeis for npá£ic. One running theme that first comes to the 
fore here is the occasional difficulty of determining whether or nota given non- 
standard spelling is due to a phonological change or to a misunderstanding of 
the morphology. There are, for instance, six examples of o for ov, but as all of 
these occur in Oç (for où “ear”), this seems to show generalization of the vocal- 
ism ofthe oblique stem wT- (V. understandably thinks it implausible to explain 
it as a stray Doricism). I wondered whether a similarly morphological explana- 
tion might underlie V’s one example of e for o in a Greek word, viz. an&öeto 
(p. 114), where the regular pattern of the thematic secondary middle endings 
-öunv : -ov : eto has apparently been extended to the synchronically irregular 
-86unv : -Óov : -oTo ofthe athematic aorist of ärtoöiöwuu. One strangely weak 
section is Vs treatment of the consonants (pp. 116-117): she is right to point 
out that the absence of voiced d or g in Egyptian creates the potential for the 
confusion oft, 8, and 6, or ofk and y. But her two most prominent examples are 
both poorly chosen: spellings of undeic and related words show 0 for ó widely 
in post-Classical Greek, not just in Egypt.’ So too the spelling of &x óíknç as èy 
óíxnç shows no more than the voicing assimilation regularly seen when this 
proclitic preposition occurs before a word beginning with a voiced sound: no 
need to suggest Egyptian influence here.* After a discussion of the fluke that 
genitive singulars and plurals of iepeóc - but not other nouns in -£óc - can 
end in -eiwg and -eiwv, V. discusses the difficult problems of the iota adscript 
and word-final c. Vs documents are extremely inconsistent as to whether or 
not the iota adscript is used: some agoranomoi use it regularly, others omit it 
regularly, others fluctuate, even within the same phrase. Final - loss, however, 
looks more like a morphological phenomenon, given that it results in e.g. -at 
for -atc, and, as V. shows in the next chapter, the nominative is frequently used 
in place of the dative in these documents. 

The sixth chapter accordingly deals with the main morphosyntactic issue 
of interest: case use. As the Egyptian noun was not inflected for case, it is not 
surprising to find non-standard constructions even in documents that negoti- 
ate case as well as these generally do (no doubt thanks to a healthy dose of the 
sort of formulaic language that allows the notary to get case assignment right 
simply by copying his template). Five characteristic features are discussed. (i) 


3 Indeed, Attic inscriptions use exclusively the spelling with -0- in the third and 
second centuries BC; see L. Threatte, The Grammar of Attic Inscriptions vol. 1 (Ber- 
lin 1980) 472-476; Threatte’s work is probably the most surprising omission from V.s 
bibliography. 

* Again, see Threatte (n. 3) 581: "In the Classical and Hellenistic Periods £y is uni- 
versal before 6” 
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Often only the first element ofa phrase is inflected, especially when the phrase 
refers to a group of people. (ii) The nominative is sometimes used in place of 
oblique cases, especially ifthe syntax is unusually complicated (e.g. in infinitive 
constructions with compound subjects, partly co-referential with the subject 
of the main verb, partly not). (iii) One of the notaries (the “Hermias-hand”) 
is prone to use an accusative of price in place of the standard genitive. (iv) 
The -oc ending, serving as both a nominative of the second declension and a 
genitive of the third, acts as a pivot in various paradigmatic confusions, e.g., 
the reanalysis of giAonätopog, properly a genitive, as a nominative on the 
model of qiAáógA qoc, gives rise to a new genitive pLAortatöpov. (v) This is 
particularly an issue with proper names: those that have a nominative in -tç 
and a genitive in -toc are conflated with those whose nominative ends in -toc, 
especially once syncope of -toc to -ıç gets underway. In all of this, what stands 
out is that the non-standard forms are comparatively rare, with correctly in- 
flected nouns common enough to make the aberrant examples very much the 
exception to the rule. 

In Chapter 7, V. addresses more purely syntactic phenomena. Again, the 
level of Greek is generally quite good, so she confines herselfto three construc- 
tions. (i) In warranty clauses of the form nponwAntng kai Beßauwtng ... X, öv 
£óé&ao Y (“The guarantor and warrantor [is] X, whom Y [the buyer] accept- 
ed"), the relative pronoun often does not agree with its antecedent, but rather 
with the subject ofthe relative clause. V. convincingly explains this as due to the 
influence of the Egyptian relative construction, where the relative converter is 
suffixed with a marker for the subject of the relative clause, and what in Greek 
would be referenced with the relative pronoun is instead expressed with a re- 
sumptive pronoun. (ii) If more than one sibling is mentioned, together with a 
patronymic, then the patronymic is preceded by tv, no matter what case the 
head noun is in. Some understandably wish to see this as a partitive genitive, 
but if that were so, it would be hard to explain the absence of this usage when 
only one child is mentioned (that is, if X and Y are children of Z, one finds 
"X xai Y tov Z^ but never “X vàv Z^). V. thinks that the Demotic possessive 
article is responsible: a phrase like “of their father" would have a stem agreeing 
with “father”, but a suffix agreeing with “their”, and the influence of that suffix 
will have caused a shift to a plural article—but only in those instances where 
there are multiple children listed. (iii) The objects of sales can be marked by 
either the partitive genitive or the accusative, but the two constructions can 
be confused, e.g. when the word for "part" is explicitly mentioned in the ac- 
cusative and a preceding partitive genitive is attracted into the accusative in 
anticipation. More specifically reflecting the possible influence of Egyptian is 
the prevalence of a formula of the basic shape ñ órápyovoa rjuiv uepíc. This 
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phrasing appears to be calqued on Demotic possessive articles, which have a 
stem that agrees with the noun possessed and a suffixed pronoun that agrees 
with the possessor (that is, t3j=n is understood as “belonging.to.FEM=us”). 
Allin all, it is a book that shows quite nicely the areas in which Hellenistic 
Egyptians whose Greek was usually rather good nevertheless still had some 
difficulties. As the above description suggests, these were confined to fairly 
specific corners of the language, and so the study as a whole is unlikely to 
have especially wide-reaching ramifications for scholars of the history of the 
Greek language generally. That should not, however, detract from the very 
solid accomplishment ofthe book in presenting an admirably clear case study 
of Greek as used by a particularly cohesive community of bilingual speakers. 


University of Virginia Coulter George 
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Charikleia Armoni, Studien zur Verwaltung des Ptolemäischen Ágyp- 
ten: Das Amt des Basilikos Grammateus. Papyrologica Coloniensia 
36. Paderborn: Schóningh, 2012. xxiv + 304 pages. ISBN 978-3-506- 
77580-1. 


Armoni' (A.) exemplary monograph on the office of the royal scribe 
represents a major step towards understanding the intricate workings of the 
Ptolemaic administration. The organization, methodology, and style of the 
book closely resemble Kruse' study published in 2002 of the same official in 
the Roman period, Der kónigliche Schreiber und die Gauverwaltung, making 
the two an indispensible pair. A. not only provides a long-overdue reference 
work for specialists of Ptolemaic documentary papyrology, which contains 
numerous corrections and new interpretations of individual texts, but she also 
addresses an important question for historians: can the Ptolemaic bureaucracy 
be characterized as an inefficient, corrupt, or patronage-based organization? 
Responding to the negative view expressed in studies by Crawford and Samuel, 
A. tries to demonstrate the well-regulated and effective governance ofthe royal 
scribe and his colleagues. 

Between an introduction (I 1-8) and a summary conclusion (VII 243- 
248), which is followed by updated lists of royal scribes (VIII 249-266) and 
their subordinates (IX 267-282), the work focuses on six main topics: the office 
of royal scribe itself (II 9-32); his oversight of state expenditures (III 33-105); 
the auction of royal property and monopolies (IV 106-171); the inspection 
and taxation of private possessions (V 172-228); and the royal scribe's legal 
functions (VI 229-242). 

In Part II A. argues that by the reign of Ptolemy II Philadelphos, when 
evidence becomes available, there was just one royal scribe at the head of the 
fiscal administration of each nome. This was true even in the Thebaid, where 
there was also a higher-level royal scribe responsible for the whole region. 
She disputes Oates' thesis that the office had evolved gradually from its ori- 
gins with Egyptian officials holding the title, “scribe of the pharaoh” (sh pr- 9), 
who were involved in tasks that eventually came under a single royal scribes 
authority (9-20). Instead she regards the plural uses of “royal scribes” within 
one nome as an Egyptian idiom for royal officials that persisted long after the 
Ptolemaic system had been imposed. A. presents the limited but still persuasive 
evidence that the royal scribe and other Ptolemaic officials were paid regular 
salaries along with expenses (20-23), sufficient to entice people into a career 
of state service with chances of promotion (23-26). 

Part III is arguably the strongest part because A s systematic treatment of 
grain transport, payment of salaries, and agricultural loans allows her to eluci- 
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date clearly one ofthe royal scribes most consistent functions. Each ofthese ac- 
tivities shows that the royal scribe was responsible for making an independent 
check on any payments from the royal banks and granaries. In other words, 
he did not issue directives himself for the royal banker or nome sitologos to 
make payments. That fell in the early Ptolemaic period to the oikonomos (and, 
for a time, the epimeletes) and in the first century BCE to the epi ton prosodon, 
except in case of agricultural loans, which the strategos administered. The royal 
scribe received and evaluated copies of these, then he commanded his own 
subordinate controllers stationed in each local bank and granary to ensure that 
the transaction was carried out as ordered. In the case of tax-grain shipments 
to Alexandria it is noteworthy that the dioiketes or his subordinates contracted 
directly with the ship-operators, who then notified the nome officials of how 
much grain they needed. In other words, the central government (rather than 
the nome) determined the amount to be delivered on the basis of its records. 
Regular payments of salaries, soldiers' rations, and temple syntaxeis were ap- 
proved in an annual payment schedule (diagraphe) within each nome, while 
irregular ones seem to have required an order from officials above the nome 
level. Anyone interested in these vital aspects of Ptolemaic state finance will 
find A's discussion an indispensible guide. 

In Part IV, A. brings under close analysis the royal auction, whose proce- 
dural stages and legal implications she treats in detail before turning briefly to 
the royal scribes role. A. clarifies the two stages of the procedure, which pre- 
vious scholars had conflated or misunderstood. Once the herald announced 
the property for sale, bidders submitted written offers, whose anonymity pre- 
vented collusion, for a period of ten days, during which the highest bid was 
recorded daily. Afterwards the herald began the second stage, which was a 
public competition between the highest bidder and other bidders, who had to 
exceed his offer by 1096 to take the lead. Contrary to Wilckens influential view, 
A. argues that the successful bidder obtained secure legal title to the property, 
which the king could not revoke if a higher bid came after his was accepted 
and his first installment paid (122-128). Hence she lends support to the thesis 
now gaining wider acceptance that the Ptolemies recognized private property 
rights to agricultural land, whose owners paid ekphoria to the king just as royal 
tenants did (cf. 193-194, n. 72). The royal scribe ensured that such sales of royal 
property and monopolies were conducted lawfully in the interests of the king. 

In Part V, A. examines royal inspections and tax collection, in which the 
royal scribe played an important role. A. regards the annual land survey ac- 
cording to crops as a Ptolemaic innovation whose purpose was to estimate 
the value of the royal land shortly before the harvest in order to determine the 
rate of rent (172-174). The evidence that an estimate of the yield replaced a 
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traditional percentage-based tax (cf. P Bürgsch. 14.13-16) in Egypt is essentially 
limited to PSI 502, which envisions self-estimates of yields that are only attested 
for vineyards and gardens, so its relevance may be doubted. Actual surveys of 
grain-producing royal land suggest that there were fixed rent categories, with 
changes from one category to another being rare and revision of the whole 
categories rarer still. A. makes a plausible case for a comprehensive list of land- 
holdings kept at the nome level by the royal scribe, including precise details 
about cleruchic plots. Such access to information by which to evaluate property 
values, seed demands, and monopoly revenues explains the oversight role of 
the royal scribe described in Parts III and IV. It is worth noting A’s interesting 
remarks (214-218) about declarations of houses for taxation in 209/8 in the 
fiscal crisis of Ptolemy IV Philopator’s reign. 

Much shorter than the previous sections, Part VI considers the royal 
scribe’s role in judicial and police proceedings. Here A. mainly refutes the idea 
that this official had special authority to act as a judge over royal cultivators 
or to settle legal disputes addressed to him. Not only is he rarely seen hand- 
ing down judgments, the cases in which he does seem to have jurisdiction are 
limited to those involving his subordinates or administrative matters directly 
under his supervision. When he became involved in other cases, he typically 
acted as an intermediary. 

The book is not light reading. Only with the Greek citations, which A. 
almost never translates, can one follow the detailed analysis leading to her 
conclusions. Yet her explanations make intelligible not only the difficult texts 
themselves but the relationship between texts that document different stages of 
complex procedures. A. makes a strong case for an orderly and well-regulated 
Ptolemaic administration. Again and again she finds the co-authorization of 
transactions by multiple independent nome-level officials, each with their own 
subordinates, whose purpose was to act as a check on one another, a standard 
feature (244). There was of course corruption. However, A. tends to avoid or 
dismiss such cases, offering no explanation why the safeguards that she em- 
phasizes failed (196-198). The tensions and historical contingencies that led to 
such problems deserve further investigation. Nevertheless, the historian will 
be grateful to A. for laying bare the framework that gave the administration 
its continuity and stability throughout the Ptolemaic period. 

One could criticize A. for not bothering much with Demotic sources but 
these are not likely to shatter any conclusions of substance. On the contrary, 
her study will be key to interpreting Demotic administrative texts (e.g. 232, 
nn. 9-10), whose significance was almost always local and secondary, as they 
derived from royal policies originally formulated in Greek. It is striking how 
few direct parallels in pharaonic Egypt there are for many of the administra- 
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tive procedures that A. describes. Admittedly Ptolemaic institutions are better 
attested but the terminology and documentary protocol often seem foreign to 
the Egyptian scribal tradition. This raises an important question: if the Ptole- 
maicadministrative system was more Greek than Egyptian, then can we expect 
other Hellenistic kings to have made similar innovations in their territories? 
Allancient historians ought to read this account and take seriously its potential 
to illuminate institutions of the wider Mediterranean world. 


New York University Andrew Monson 
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Andrew T. Wilburn, Materia Magica: The Archaeology of Magic in Ro- 
man Egypt, Cyprus, and Spain. Ann Arbor: The University of Michi- 
gan Press, 2012. xvi + 342 pages. ISBN 978-0-472-11779-6. 


Materia Magica by Andrew T. Wilburn (henceforth: W.) is an original 
and thought-provoking book that illustrates the importance of archaeological 
contexts in identifying and interpreting ancient magical rituals. This study thus 
comes as a welcome supplement to the several surveys of ancient Mediterra- 
nean magic that have been published in recent decades.! The book consists of 
six chapters (plus a short introduction), 25 plates, 2 appendices, an extensive 
bibliography, and an index of authors, subjects, and ancient artifacts. 

The first two chapters establish the theoretical and methodological frame- 
works for the three case studies that follow in chapters three, four, and five 
respectively. In chapter one, W. defines the key terms of his study, namely 
“magic” and “archaeology.” He offers an “etic” definition of “magic” which 
emphasizes its ritual and result-driven character, its frequent dependence on 
“religion, and its relegation primarily to the private sphere - though he con- 
cedes that certain practices were performed publicly. His approach to magic is 
further supplemented by Bronistaw Malinowski' principle of the "coefficient 
of weirdness,” which in W:s formulation emphasizes the strangeness and dis- 
tinctness of magic vis-à-vis quotidian language, objects, and actions. W. also 
establishes the methodological parameters of his object-specific approach to 
thearchaeology of magic, which analyzes magical performance at the intersec- 
tion of depositional space, material artifact, and ritual texts and actions. He 
closes the chapter with a discussion of how ancient magic can be mapped onto 
both global (Mediterranean) and local spaces. 

In chapter two, W. continues the theoretical and methodological prologue 
to his case studies. He proposes a typology of materia magica — ranging from 
physical substances to more abstract concepts — based on literary evidence 
and extant formularies and applied magical devices: (1) inscribed objects; 
(2) images and figurines; (3) plants, animals, and natural ingredients; and (4) 
household objects repurposed for magical use. W. surveys these four catego- 
ries of “materials” in detail, demonstrating with numerous examples the wide 
range of substances, objects, and ritual techniques that were created/reapplied/ 
performed for magical purposes. W. also implores scholars to evaluate entire 
archaeological contexts, with particular attention to the relationships among 


! E.g., E. Graf, Magic in the Ancient World (trans. P. Franklin; Cambridge 1997); M. 
Dickie, Magic and Magicians in the Greco-Roman World (New York 2001); D. Collins, 
Magic in the Ancient Greek World (Malden, MA 2008). 
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artifacts - “magical” and otherwise - and the circumstances of a given artifacts 
deposition. W. argues that this approach has a two-fold benefit: it can help 
scholars identify which objects and substances were utilized as materia magica 
and itcan provide invaluable information about the nature ofthe magical ritual 
performed at a given site. W. also contends that attention to archaeological 
context can offer precious insight into the reception of a magical ritual within 
its immediate social environment. 

The next three chapters are W’s three case studies, which are organized 
by archaeological site. W. presents the historical background of each region 
and summarizes and evaluates the archaeological excavations that have been 
conducted at the particular site under investigation. In chapter three, W. treats 
four exemplars from Karanis that he claims demonstrate the value of archaeol- 
ogy for assessing magic in Egypt: (1) a fever amulet beneath House 242, which, 
according to W., resides at the interstices of "pagan" and "Christian" ritual 
practice and, as such, attests to a growing "Christian" population in Karanis; (2) 
a magical ostracon in Structure C403, which W. suggests was used as a model 
text for a ritual to protect the grain or grain processing (perhaps from vermin) 
at the site; (3) a collection of five artifacts (a lead amulet, a figurine, and three 
bone pins) discovered under Structure 165 that were apparently used in an 
erotic magical ritual; and (4) a collection of painted bones from areas A262 
and A265 (shown on the cover of the book), which he argues served a magical 
function. W. concludes that the particular collection of magical items at Ka- 
ranis, uncovered through archaeological analysis, is significant since it differs 
drastically from the magical handbooks and other ritual devices from Egypt. 
Accordingly, this collection expands our understanding of the parameters of 
magic in Late Antique Egypt. 

In chapter four, W. investigates the archaeology of magic at Amathous 
(Cyprus) through a close reading of two exemplary artifacts that illuminate 
the sites extant cache of more than 200 lead and 30 selenite curse tablets: DT 
22, which is a lead curse tablet that refers to itself as a *muzzling deposit" 
(puwri[Kkod x]araO&paroc) and served as a kind of preemptive strike against 
judicial abuse, and NGD 115, which is another “muzzling” spell that uses the 
epithet “chthonic” after each of the divine names listed and has close affinities 
with a spell from the Egyptian magical papyri (PGM IV 1390-1495). Accord- 
ing to W., the similarities between the selenite tablet from Amathous and the 
PGM text from Egypt may reflect their mutual dependence on a common *Hel- 
lenic" source. W. then draws conclusions about ritual expertise and the social 
context of magic at Amathous, arguing that, inter alia, the adroit negotiation 
of “religious” and “magical” motifs in the extant evidence most likely reflects 
the work of a cadre of professional practitioners who were probably associated 
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with the local temple or civic cult. He also notes that some of the curse tablets 
(e.g. DT 25-26) were directed against provincial authorities and, as such, reflect 
a veiled act of resistance against imperial authority. 

In chapter five, W. analyzes magic in the archaeological remains of the 
Ballesta necropolis in Empüries (Spain), paying particular attention to three 
Flavian-era curse tablets from a single enclosure at the site: Ballesta Tablets 
1-3. Since curse tablets were typically deposited in graves long after burial, it is 
significant that the Ballesta curse tablets were intentionally deposited simulta- 
neously inside three cinerary urns as part of or before the vessels' inhumation. 
W. argues that this depositional context may suggest that the practitioner knew 
or was related to the individuals whose remains were placed in the urns. In 
either case, the curse tablets likely reflect the willingness on the part of the fam- 
ily - not unknown in the ancient Mediterranean world - to permit a deceased 
loved-one to assist in a ritual activity. W. further argues that, since these curse 
tablets were directed against local administrators (i.e. the procurator and the 
legates) in response to perceived judicial abuse (perhaps over land), they join a 
small group ofancient curse tablets that were used as a kind of covert resistance 
against imperial control and/or oppression (cf. the examples from Amathous 
in chapter four). In the case of the Ballesta curse tablets, however, the likely 
participation ofan entire funerary party, who allowed their loved-ones to aid in 
thisritual, suggests that this resistance was not entirely covert, but semi-public. 
Nonetheless, the anonymity of the curser in the texts and the hidden location 
of their deposition (in a necropolis outside the city gates) offered protection 
against imperial suspicions and punishments. 

In the final chapter, W. offers an assessment of his archaeological approach 
to magic. Among the more significant methodological points in this chapter 
is his concession that the archaeological record is often incomplete or inac- 
curately described in excavation reports - which, while problematic, does not 
negate the important place of archaeology in the study of magic - and his 
suggestion that scholars should look for magical objects in locations known 
to be associated with magic (e.g. graves and wells). W. also draws broader 
conclusions about Mediterranean magic based on his case studies, including 
the following: curses against magistrates may have had a cathartic effect; magic 
was not necessarily a private affair, but was a "public secret" and, accordingly, 
derived at least some of its power from the "partial revelation" of the ritual 
to the victim; practitioners often had a connection to a religious institution 
- though whether or not they acted in an official capacity is often unknown; 
magic - both aggressive and protective - played a considerable role in the 
quotidian activities of ancient towns and villages; and the circulation and travel 
of magical handbooks and applied artifacts in addition to the work of itinerant 
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practitioners may help account for the development of similarities in magical 
practice across the Mediterranean. 

Materia Magica is a useful book for anyone interested in ancient magic. 
W. certainly has an excellent grasp of the relevant archaeology and most of the 
significant scholarship on magic. His book is not only well researched and, 
by and large, well written, but it is also aesthetically pleasing to the eye (e.g. it 
has a nice cover and numerous beautiful plates). Moreover, his discussion of 
materia magica in chapter two is an excellent introduction to the subject and 
would be a great selection for an undergraduate survey course or graduate 
seminar on ancient magic. Finally, his general thesis (i.e. that close attention 
to the archaeological context can yield important results for identifying and 
interpreting magic within its social context) is unlikely to find many detractors. 

Nevertheless, a few critical remarks on this book can be made. First of 
all, W's analyses vary considerably in terms of persuasiveness and explanatory 
value. Some discussions are well argued and firmly grounded in archaeological 
and textual evidence (e.g. his analyses of the erotic ritual in Karanis and the 
Ballesta curse tablets). Others, however, are far more speculative and illustrate 
the dangers of using archaeological context as a rigid hermeneutical tool (e.g. 
his discussion of the ritual at Karanis that was allegedly designed to protect 
grain). 

To be sure, one should not expect every discussion in a study of this length 
to be equally compelling. But W. certainly could have structured the book in 
a way that prioritized his best evidence. In this vein, it is regrettable that he 
inaugurates his case-specific analysis of the archaeology of magic with the 
fever amulet beneath House 242 in Karanis, which, he concedes (pp. 112-113), 
is hardly illuminated by its immediate archaeological context. The misplace- 
ment of this example is exacerbated by his unpersuasive contention that the 
fourth-century CE amulet exhibits "Christian" characteristics.? Perhaps even 
more regrettable is that he buries his excellent analysis of the erotic ritual under 
Structure 165 from Karanis in the middle of the chapter (i.e., the third case 
study out of four). Indeed, W. demonstrates quite convincingly from the ar- 


2 W. also does not refer to relevant scholarship on the relationship between "Chris- 
tianity" and “magic”; however, the two most recent articles on this front may not have 
been available to him at the time his book went to press: T.S. de Bruyn and J.H.F. Di- 
jkstra, "Greek Amulets and Formularies from Egypt Containing Christian Elements: 
A Checklist of Papyri, Parchments, Ostraka, and Tablets” BASP 48 (2011) 163-216; 
W. Shandruk, “Christian Use of Magic in Late Antique Egypt JECS 20 (2012) 31-57. 
On the problems with the label “Christian” for analyzing amulets and other “magical” 
artifacts, see J.E. Sanzo, Scriptural Incipits on Amulets from Late Antique Egypt: Text, 
Typology, and Theory (Tübingen forthcoming). 
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chaeological context that the figurine was not a toy, as was previously assumed, 
but was pierced with the contiguous bone pins from the site and burned in a 
“magical” ritual. The strength of W's argument would have increased dramati- 
cally had his discussion of this erotic ritual been placed first. 

His treatment of the category “magic” also deserves critical reflection.’ 
W's approach to this controversial term is especially evident in his definition 
of magic vis-à-vis religion.* One of his fundamental claims about magic is that 
it “may draw on religious traditions for both efficacy and exoticism" (p. 15). 
But, while W. spends a considerable amount of space defining “magic” he does 
not provide any working definition of “religion,” even in his extended discus- 
sion of the magic-religion relationship (pp. 17-18). His apparent assumption 
that religion is a stable analytical category and is thus inherently useful for 
describing the ancient world stands in opposition to a growing body of recent 
scholarship.? In addition, the lack of a definition for religion undermines the 
meaning and significance of his claim that magic is occasionally dependent 
upon religion. 

What is more, our uncertainty about whether or not practitioners per- 
formed magic as part of their official roles within local religious institutions 
(cf. chapter six), such as the temple or civic cult (cf. chapter four), raises fun- 
damental questions about the organization and general utility of his governing 
taxonomy of magic and religion. Indeed, if priests and other religious leaders 
performed magic as part of their religious duties, it would seem to be more 
heuristically useful to classify magic as a subcategory of religion; by contrast, 
if practitioners performed magic in a non-official capacity, it would be more 
reasonable to follow W. in understanding magic and religion as overlapping 
categories on the same taxonomic rank - perhaps under a summum genus, 
such as "culture" (see p. 18). These respective classificatory configurations in 

? Fora convenient summary of the problems with the term “magic? see most recently 
D.E. Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity and Its Ancient Mediterranean Context: A 
Survey of Some Recent Scholarship,” ASE 24 (2007) 229-294. 

*On the problems with distinguishing magic from religion, see H.S. Versnel, “Some 
Reflections on the Relationship Magic - Religion; Numen 38 (1991) 177-197. 

5 E.g. Aune (n. 3); B. Nongbri, “Dislodging ‘Embedded’ Religion: A Brief Note on 
a Scholarly Trope? Numen 55 (2008) 440-460; idem, Before Religion: A History of a 
Modern Concept (New Haven 2013). On the problems with "religion" more generally, 
see, e.g., J.Z. Smith, "Religion, Religions, Religious; in M. Taylor (ed.) Critical Terms 
for Religious Studies (Chicago 1998) 269-284; W.E. Arnal, “Definition, in W. Braun 
and R.T. McCutcheon (eds.), Guide to the Study of Religion (London 2000) 21-34; T. 
Fitzgerald, “Bruce Lincoln's “Theses on Method’: Antitheses,” MTSR 18 (2006) 392-423. 

$ Cf. D.E. Aune, “Magic in Early Christianity" in ANRW 2.23.2 (1980) 1507-1557 
at 1516. 
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turn hint at the manifold ways analytical constructs, such as borrowing and 
dependency, can be mapped onto magic and religion as discursive domains. 
In sum, W.s claim that magic may borrow from religion rests on a series of 
assumptions that require more nuance and certainly better justification. 
These criticisms notwithstanding, W. has produced an important book 
that represents the first programmatic application of archaeology to the study 
of ancient magic. Moreover, W's helpful discussions of the primary sources 
and secondary scholarship in the field make this book valuable even to those 
with a cursory understanding of magic in antiquity. Materia Magica is thus not 
only a necessary addition to the specialists library; it is also an extremely useful 
book for scholars and novices who have a general interest in ancient magic. 


The Hebrew University of Jerusalem Joseph E. Sanzo 
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